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COLONIES OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE.* 


Few writers of the present age have 
been the means of communicating to 
the public so much correct, and valua- 
ble, and interesting information as the 
author named below. In the choice of 
his subject he has been most fortunate. 
No portion of history can be more in- 
teresting to the British public, than the 
history of the British colonies. It re- 
lates to a vust portion of the earth, 
united by the most intimate connection 
to our own country. Their wealth 
forms our chief supply of many useful 
and indispensable commodities ; their 
wants animate and reward our domestic 
industry. No tariff imposed by jealous 
or hostile states can interrupt the be- 
neficial commerce by which a constant 
succession of exchanges is made to 
supply our mutual wants. Their 
boundless tracts of vacant land will, for 
ages, afford ample space for our over- 
flowing population, where millions of 
our countrymen will enjoy competence, 
and wealth, and honour, the legitimate 
rewards of their industry and enter- 
prize, who, deprived of the resource of 
our colonies, must otherwise have 
languished in penury, or have never 
been called into existence, as if their 
deaths anticipated their births. But 
though the history of our colonies is to 
us much more important, and ought to 
be more interesting than that of for- 
eign nations, it is certainly much less 
known. ‘The history of the world has 
been too much a history of wars, and 
most people are cuntented ifthey have 
some vague knowledge of the wars 
which other nations have carried on 


against each other, or against ourselves, 
Thus men are led to know something 
of the principal nations who have 
the power of making peace or war, 
while they are content to hear little or 
nothing of the dependencies which 
can have little influence on the fate of 
wars even when undertaken for their pro- 
tection. To many it seems a desperate 
task to learn the history of our colonies, 
Their population, their commerce, their 
condition, are changing every day, and 
unless one learns quickly, there is some 
danger that the knowledge will become 
obsolete before it is acquired, Their 
relations even as colonies, are perpe- 
tually changing—that to-day being an 
independent state which yesterday was 
a colony, or has lately become a colony 
of ours, having formerly belonged to 
the Dutch, or Portuguese, or French, 
or Spaniards. This makes the study of 
colonial history particularly displeasing 
to many minds, as the numerous accounts 
which may be found in the contents of 
every well stocked library, must be 
read with considerable distrust, as be- 
ing more calculated to mislead, than to 
inform, in reference to the present day. 
In this state of things, Mr. Martin has 
created a valuable addition to the lite- 
rature of the country, by giving a com- 
plete, although brief account of the past 
history, and present state of all the Bri- 
tish colonies. For this task he was 
particularly well fitted. His knowledze 
of the colonies, acquired by his own 
personal experience, is equal, perhaps, 
to that of any other individual, and he 
appears to have studied every work 
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that deserves perusal, on the subject. 
His views of things are, in general, just 
and liberal ; his ‘style is easy, and he 
merits the hiv hest praise for his scru- 
pulous regard to veracity, and the cau- 
tion with which he distinguishes be- 
tween certain history, and doubtful 
statements. The latter, he neither sup- 
presses, nor entirely relies on; but 
gives to the reader, together with a re- 
ference to the authority on which he 
makes it. 

Of the works whose titles appear at 
the head of this article, the former isa 
thick volume, in royal octavo, contain- 
ing about 1000 pages, in double co- 
lumns, price £2. 2s, It is chiefly com- 
posed of tables, and it probably con- 
tains ten times us much import: int his- 
torical, geographical, and statistical in- 
formation, as ever was given to the pub- 
lic in the same space, or for the same 
price. The history of this work, 
thus given by the author, and we re- 
peat it, with pleasure, as it reflects cre- 
dit upon all parties. 


« The colonial-office, in Downing- 
street, has received, annually, for a series 
of years, a ‘blue book’ in manuscript, 
from each colony. containing a variety of 
commercial, financial, ecclesiastical.and ge- 
neral information, for the use of government, 
The ‘blue books’ were commenced about 
the vear 1828 = Three blank books, with 
ruled columns, and printed headings. are 
sent to each cvlony, every year: the blank 
columns are filled in, by returns from the 
different departments, under the authority 
of the colonial secretary, in each settle- 
ment; these returns are then sent, in du- 
plicate, to Downing-street ; and one of the 
three copies is retained in the colony, for 
the use of the governor. 

« In 1836-7, a committee of the House 
of Commons, then sitting, to inquire into 
the financial condition of the colonies, 
examined witnesses, with reference to the 
possibility, and expense, of reducing these 
¢ blue books’ into a form, adapted for pub- 
lication. In consequence, perhaps, of the 
time and espenditure, which the arrange- 
ment, and publication of a vast mass of do- 
cuments would occasion, (about £10.000) 
nothing was done by government; and in 
pursuance of an object, which has occupied 
a third of my life, at home and abroad, 
(namely, to make the condition of the co- 
lonies, of the empire, fully known to, and 
their importance appreciated by, the Bri- 
tish public,) I solicited permission, from 
the secretary of state, to prepare, with my 
own assistants, and at my own expense, such 
a work as the committe of the House of 
Commons was desirous of possessing.” 
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The answer was favourable, and led 
to the eas of “ The Statistics 
of the British Colonies.” — [t appears 
almost incredible that such a work, ag 
the present, should have been compiled 
in the short space of one vear, even b 
one so well ac ‘quainted with the subject 
as Mr. Martin. Some idea may be 
formed of the labour of this work, 
when we inform the reader, that there 
are about three million figures in the 

volume, and that nearly an equal num. 
ber was required, to form the additions, 
subtractions, &e. While observing, 
with praise, the author’s diligence on 
this head, we venture to suzgest, that 
it would be a very great improvement 
to this work, if, in any future edition, 
Mr. Martin, when writing very large 
numbers, would place a point before 
every third figure. The points are of 
material assistance to any person read. 
ing or comparing very larze numbers; 
and habit has rendered them almost ine 
dispensable to some. Thus we are in- 
formed, that the total colonial expendi. 
ture, is £24998660; and that the cir. 
culating medium is £5994724 : while it 
would add very little to the trouble of 
the author, or of the printer, and save 
much fatigne to most readers, if, in 
such cases, the sums were written thus : 
—expe nditure £24,998,566, and circu. 
lating mediun£5,994,724. This may 
appear a trifling matter, but the slight- 
est impediment is of moment, if it 
stands between the public and any use- 
ful information. 

On examining the tables presented 
to us in this volume, the mind teels 
astonished, and almost dismayed, 
the magnitude of the subject. The 
colonies of England, contain a popu- 
lation of more than 100,000,000, and 
an urea of more that 2,000,000 of 
square miles, Thus, our fellow-sub- 


jects form one-tenth of the population 


of the world, and more than one-cighth 
of the habitable globe is subject to the 
sway of England. The British colo- 
nies alonearee capable ofafording ample 
subsistence to 2 greater number of 
people than can be found, at any pe- 
riod, existing in this world. Nor do 
our colonies yield the necessaries of 
life only. On the contrary, there is 
no atticle of comfort, or of luxury, no 
raw material of any manufacture, 
which our colonies are not capable of 
producing in abundance, aud of the 
best quality, with the two doubtful ex- 
ceptions of wine and tea, We call 


these exceptions doubtful, for as the soil 
and climate of a considerable extent 
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of our colonies, are favourable to the 
growth of the vine, we cannot think it 
very improbanle that good wine may 
be produced in them, with skill and 
attention. S : 

When the ancient Gauls invaded 
Italy, their incursions were sometimes 
accounted for by the supposition, that 
those barbarians were attracted by 
their love of wine, which their native 
country was incapable of producing for 
them. ‘That country now produces, 
incontestably, the best wine in the 
world, But it requires experience, aud 
repeated trials, not only to discover the 
best methods of making wine, but also 
to select the best sites for vineyards, in 
any country. Were another France to 
be suddenly discovered, and colonized, 
would the colonists immediately fix 
upon Chateau Margaux, Lafitte, and 
Chambertin, as the most promising 
sites for their vineyards; or would 
they cultivate the grape, and make the 
wine with that care and skill, which, 
combined with the natural advantages 
of those celebrated districts, have pro- 
cured their produce such well-deserv- 
ed reputation 2 Would it not be more 
probable, that the wines produced, for 
a considerable period, in this second 
France, would be equal to the present 
French wines of average ordinary 
quality, such as are called cargo wines, 
and ure certainly not superior to the 
wines which we receive from one of 
our colouies—the Cape of Good Hope. 
This consideration ought to lead us, at 
Jeast, not to despair of a gradual in- 
provement in, the wines of that colony, 
uniil at length they rival the choicest 
wines of France. 

To some, our prospects of obtaining 
a supply of tea from the British colo- 
nies, may appear more desperate, as 
even at present we do get some wine 
from them, and we may hope, that its 
quality will gradually improve ; but in 
no country, except China, has a pound 
of tea been ever produced for the Eng- 
lish market. China has hitherto pos- 
sessed the monopoly of supplying the 
whole world with tea. All nations ap- 
pear to have concurred in the opinion, 
that nature had established that mono- 
poly so firmly, as not to be shaken ; 
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for no attempt has ever been made, by 
protecting duties, or bounties, or 
in any other manuer, to procure a sup- 
ply of tea, of any quality, from any 
other source. 

Has this opinion been received, so 
universally, on insufficient grounds ? 
We think it has ; aud that experience 
will prove it to have been erroneous 
before the expiration of many years, 
We aduit, that experience shows, that 
a particular production, of a peculiar 
quality, may be coufined, by nature, to 
a particular spot. It is not more ex- 
traordinary that Ceylon, alone, may 
be capable of producing cinnamon, 
of that peculiar Havour, in which its 
value cousists, than that a particular 
vineyard should, alone, yield wine of 
some particular flavour, But in such 
cases, it is uniformly found, that there 
is little variety inthe good commodity 
produced,aud that its production is con- 
fined to a very limited extent of coun- 
try. But that teas, of every quality, 
should freely grow in a district of 
China, containing more than 80,000 
square miles, and should not be yield- 
ed fit for use, though readily growing 
in many other couutries, would be a 
single instance of a fact oppused to all 
the analogy of nature. ‘Te the variety of 
soils and climates which produce good 
tea, at preseut, there appears nothing 
in common but the name of China. 
Our opinion, ou this head, is further 
confirmed by the authority of Mr. 
Martin, who speaks thus of Assam, a 
province in the north-east of India, 
ceded to us, in 1826, by the king of 
Ava: “ The result of the researches 
of the tea deputation, despatched te 
Assam, under Dr Wallick, respecting 
the tea plant in that country, gives 
every reason to expect, that tea will 
become, in a short time, a prime article 
of export from Ludia. The plant has 
been found in extensive natural plan- 
tutions ; and the localities are such, as 
to encourage the belief, that it exists 
far more extensively, than has actually 
been discovered ; and to warrant the 
conclusion, that Assan, and our nore 
thern frontier generally, will afford the 
most ample fielu for tea cultivation, of 
every variety.’# 


* While writing the above, we perceived with regret that a proposal for the estab- 


lishment of an  Assam'Tea Company” has been countenanced by some individuals of in- 
fluence and capital. We regret this, for we consider it impossible that such a company 
can succeed, und its failure may throw discredit on the attem)t. A joint-stock com- 
pany cannot succeed in any agricultural speculation, We doubt, if a joint-stock 
company could raise wheat in England with profit, even paying no rent, and yet it can- 
not be said that England is not well adapted to the production of that grain, But 
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This variety, we may say, this unli- 
mited variety of produce is not more 
than might be reasonably expected from 
the extent of the British possessions, 
aud their diversity of situation, We 
have already alluded to their extent,— 
as to situation they are scattered over 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Australasia, 
North and South America—some are in 
the Atlantic, and some in the Pacific 
ocean. They include districts of every 
variety of climate, from the torrid zone 
to the uninhabitable regions of eternal 
snow. With such extensive posses- 
sions we need not feel surprised that 
England displayed such resources, and 
enjoyed a commerce of such extent and 
importance during the late war, when 
the greater part of the civilized world 
was arrayed in armsagainst her. De- 
prived of those colonies she would soon 
sink into one of the third-rate powers 
of Europe. But the possession of 
those colonies will not be sufficient alone 
to give prosperity to England; her 
power and wealth will quickly pass 
away if she depends too much upon her 

ossessions, and neglects her duties, and 
ike the rich man in the parable says, 
“ Soul, thou hast much goods laid up 
for many years ; take thine ease, eat, 
drink, and be merry.” The first and 
most serious consideration that is forced 
upon us by the general view of the 
British colonies which Mr. Martin pre- 
sents to us in a tabular form, at the 
commencement of his larve work, is, that 
of the hundred and one millions which 
compose the population of the British 
colonies, ninty-eight millions are Pagans 
or Mahometans, while the number of 
the Christians does not exceed three 
millions. This fact imposes an awful 
responsibility upon the rulers of Great 
Britain, and upon its inhabitants, for 
this state of things cannot continue 
without the great and sinful neglect of 
both, and it is impossible that punish- 
ment should not follow neglect of the 
momentous duties which it prescribes 
tothe nation. Our rulers are respon- 
sible if they neglect those duties, but 
the responsibility does not attach to 





them alone, we also are every one of ng 
culpable if we do not call the attention 
of the national councils to this awfyl 
and extensive iznorance, and call upon 
them to use every exertion to remove 
it, and declare that we and the whole 
nation ure ready and desirous to bear 
the burthen which those exertions may 

lace upon us. England, the most en- 
eet and highly civilized nation on 
earth, enjoying the knowledge of thesub. 
lime truths of the Christian religion in 
its purest form, freed from the errors and 
corruptions which human devices intro. 
duced, has from her wealth more power 
of diffusing truth than ever fell to the 
lot of any nation, and has ninety-eizht 
millions of subjects ignorant of our die 
vine Redeemer, and, for the most part, 
slaves to the most abject and debasing 
superstitions, Her duty is clearly 
pointed out by her situation. It is to 
preach the gospel among nations, to 
dispel the darkness that still pervades 
solarze a portion of the globe, to spread 
abroad the light of ebris:ian truth, and 
to teach to millions of her grateful sub. 
jects the knowledge of that God who 
died for their salvation,. As surely as 
God made and preserves the world, a 
blessing must attend exertions in 
such a cause, they must be crowned 
with success, and repay ten-fold to the 
nation from which they proceeded, 
What earthly power could prevail 
against England if she possessed so 
many millions of subjects who looked 
upon her with grateful affection for 
the pious pains by which she had spread 
the knowl-dye of divine truth among 
them? What disaffection could ever 
arise in her colonics among men who 
felt indebted to her for all their hopes 
of heaven? England has her duties 
clearly pointed out, and as in other ine 
stances, the fulfilment of her duties will 
noteven in this world be unattended 
with its reward. 

Notwithstanding the culpable indif- 
ference which the legislature and the 
people have exhibited with respect to 
this important duty, few persons are 
disposed to deny that the result would 


a joint-stock company for raising tea will meet with incomparably greater difficul- 
ties, inasmuch as the cultivation of tea requires a greater variety of labour, and the 


details of the business are not so well known as those of wheat. All that a company 


cau do by its agents is to enforce attendance to several general rules, or procure the 


performance of such works as may be done by contract, but neither of those qualities 
belong to any branch of agriculture. We shall elsewhere describe the means which 
we consider most likely te be effectual in introducing a profitable cultivation of tea 


within our colonies. 
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be most desirable if it could be accom- 
plished : indeed to deny this would be 
to deny the importance and consequent- 
ly the truth of Christianity, for if there 
be truth inthedoctrines of Christianity, 
it is of vital importance, and its propa- 
gation is our imperative duty to man- 
kind. But although none will deny 
that the conversion of the heathen 
from their present state of darkness is 
a result, most earnestly to be desired, 
many are unwilling that any exertions 
at all proportional to the importance of 
the work should be made to accom- 
plish it. Their arguments for supine- 
ness and indifference are reducible to 
those two by which in every age men 
have dissuaded themselves from making 
any exertions for the service of man- 
kind. They allege eitherthat the good 
proposed is something beyond their 
power to do, or that at a proper season 
it will be accomplished without any ne- 
cessity for their exertions. In the pre- 
sent instance such excuses are utterly 
without foundation, for zealous endea- 
vours to spread the truths of the gospel 
have never been utterly unsuccesstul, 
nor hasChristianitybeen everiutroduced 
into any country without zealous exer- 
tions made by those who preached it 
first. We have not in this country any 


practical fatalists in the other concerns 


of life. No man says that he need not 
work in his own affairs, as God dispo- 
ses all things independently of any 
human exertions, Why then should we 
act upon such an opinion when the pro- 
gress of divine truth is concerned ? 
The superior importance of this busi- 
ness affords no argumeut for our inacti- 
vity. It is God’s will that the world 
should be converted to truth and right- 
eousness, but he has manifestly declared 
it to be also his will that this should be 
done by human means, and all analogy 
forbids us to expect that the interven- 
tion of divine power will take place in 
any other manner than by blessing and 
prospering those engaged in the holy 
task. The expectation of divine assist- 
ance should animate to exertion by 
making it impossible to despair. We 
admit that there are many prejudices, 
and many difficulties to be overcome, 
but not greater than are every day 
found ineffectual when they stand in the 
way of private interests. Could the 
adoption of the faith and education of 
the English whom they have been long 
accustomed to udmire and esteem, be 
more repugnant to the habits and feel- 
ings of the Hindoos, than was the emi- 
gration of the Hill Coolies to the west 
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Indies to traverse half the globe and 
work as slaves, yet the latter presented 
no difficulty that men's private interests 
did not readily overcoie. 

It may not be useless to call the 
reader’s attention to some of the diffi- 
culties which have hitherto preveuted 
the conversion of our heathen fellow- 
subjects, and of the mistakes committed 
in the exertions which have been made 
in their behalf. We shall also allude to 
some of the means which the British 
government have in their power for 
effecting that object. The first, and 
greatest impediment which exists at 
home, and frustrates or enfeebles every 
effort to spread the knowledge of Chris- 
tian truth abroad, is the great strength 
of sectarian feeling, and its influence in 
the councils of the nation. Any at- 
tempts made by the public government 
to convert the heathen must necessarily 
be made with a view to instruct then 
according to the forms and doctrines 
of the Established Church, and many 
of the sectarians would prefer that they 
should remain ia their present state of 
ignorance. Hence opposition to any na- 
tional scheme for the propagation of 
Christian knowledge which calls for a 
considerable outlay of money, as every 
such scheme must. This opposition ge- 
nerally assumes the form of complaints 
against the expense, and allegations of 
its inefficacy; but whatever form it takes, 
it is sufficient to deter a government 
not very anxious about the work. On 
the other hand, we gladly admit that 
this sectarian feeling appears to have 
led to the formation of many active and 
useful missionary societies. We wish, 
however, that we could more frequently 
see the good unalloyed by the evil, 
as in the case of the Wesleyan Metho- 
dists, who show themselves to be unin- 
fluenced by any sectarian feeling of 
hostility to the Established Church, 
while Mr. Martin’s statistical tables 
prove their missions to be more active 
and successful than all those sent out by 
other sects, Their principle seems to 
be to do as much good as they can 
themselves, but not to impede the ef- 
forts inade by others in the same holy 
cause, 

Another impediment to the propa- 
gation of Christianity in our colonies, is 
to be found in the nominally Christian 
character of our administration there. 
“He that is not with me,” said our 
Lord and Saviour, “ is against me,” and 
this is equally true of governments as 
of individuals, Ifthe government of a 
colony be not sincerely zealous in the 
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cause of Christianity, then its name of 
Christian is of disservice, by exhibiting 
the religion in its least engaging form, 
as professed by persons wholly occupied 
with their temporal pursuits. Their 
vices will be deemed the vices of 
Christians, their virtues will be attri- 
buted to their station, not to their be- 
lief. How different from the introduc- 
tion of the Gospel into the several 
countries of Europe, when the vices 
of the pagan governors and men of 
every station, were favourably con- 
trasted with the virtues of the pious 
Christians. It is not by arguments on 
its evidence, that infidels can be brought 
to believe in the truth of Christianity, 
Few men are competent to understand, 
much less to investigate such argu- 
ments. They must take things upon 
trust, and they will only place that 
trust in men who address their feelings, 
and touch their hearts—who preach on 
temperance, and righteousness, and 
judgment to come, und who show 
forth their faith not only by their lips, 
but by their lives. Thus only can they 
hope to counteract the impressions 
made by those who go to the colonies 
with no other object than to make their 
fortunes. ‘These latter men may be 
expected to exhibit Christianity in the 
most unfavourable light. The indirect 
influence of religion upon morals is very 
great at home. It makes men «ac- 
quainted with what is right, and, with 
very few exceptions, attaches public 
disapprobation to what is wrong. 
Thus, many upon whom religion excr- 
cises very little direct influence, still 
do not, in important matters, venture 
to depart very widely from its laws, 
because they cannot do so without 
danger of forfeiting the good opinion 
of society. Such men are exposed to 
most dangerous temptations when they 
go abroad, and find themselves sur- 
rounded by an ignorant population, 
for whose opinions they have not much 
regaril, and who do not view with dis. 
approbation those acts which Chiris- 
tianity abhors, This must exercise an 
unfavourable reaction upon domestic 
morals, since it cannot but be prejudicial 
to have a certain number of men an- 
nually returning to England demo- 
ralised by a long residence among 
pagans. In this manner there is an in- 
direct communication, by example, be- 
tween all the subjects of the British 
empire. This mischief, however, in 
England, is much less than might be 
expected, and the general good conduct 
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of those who return from India shows 
strongly how enduring are the impres- 
sious made by the good education which 
they received in their youth, 

The exertions of private missionary 
societies, supported by voluntary con. 
tributions, afford a pleasing contrast to 
the supineness of government in this 
respect. In every history, Mr. Mar- 
tin bears testimony to their praisewor. 
thy activity and success, We shall ex. 
tract a passage from his history of Cey. 
lon, (Colonial library, p. 113,) which 
precedes some tables of the statistics of 
education and religion in Ceylon, “ A 
more detailed account of the present 
state and progress of education is af. 
forded by the following tabular view of 
schools in 1831, separated into stations 
and establishments ; and the number 
of missionary institutions, (among 
which those of the American mission. 
aries are highly deserving commenda- 
tion,) will be examined with much gra. 
tification. I cannot omit any oppor. 
tunity of earnestly entreating all who 
have the welfare of their fellow-crea- 
tures at heart, to support the efforts of 
missionaries in our colonies ; those 
ouly who, like myself, have witnessed 
their enthusiastic devotion to the enno- 
bling pursuits which oceupy their whole 
lives, can adequately appreciate the 
value of their labours. In Ceylon, 
education and improved habits of so- 
ciety will be, I trust, the prelude to 
the permanent establishment of Chris 
tianity.”. The above passage imme. 
diately precedes a retura of the num- 
ber of schools in Ceylon, from which, 
it appears, that nearly one-half of the 
schools there ure supported by, or in 
connection with the various mis-ionary 
societies. Thus, the Church mission 
has 53 schools, containing 1869 pupils, 
male and female. The Wesleyan mis- 
sion, established in 1814, has 86 schools. 
containing upwards of 4,000 pupils, 
The American mission has 100 schools 
and about 3,090 pupils. The Baptist 
mission, instituted in 1812, has 16 
schools, containing about 800 children. 
The Roman Catholie mission, esta- 
blished in 1687, occupies 12 stations, 
but of its schools or progress, Mr. 
Montgomery could obtain no informa- 
tion, either in Ceylon or in England, 
Ceylon is better provided with schools 
than any of the British colonies. It 
has more than 1,000 schools, and its 
population does not exceed one million. 
Thus, there is more than one school 
for every 1,000 inhabitants, a propor- 
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tion which, in Ireland, would require 
more than 3,000 schools. This system 
of enlightening the inhabitants by edu- 
cation, as a means of converting them 
to Christianity, and making that con- 
version permanent, was followed by 
the Dutch, from the time they first ob- 
tained possession of the island, and the 
schools established by them have been 
continued by the English, to whom it 
now belongs. This is as it should be ; 
education and religion should ever go 
hand in hand ; either is imperfect with- 
out the other. Without religion, edu- 
cation will prove a curse to the posses- 
sor; without education in any country, 
religion will dieaway, ordegenerate into 
some debasing superstition. We rejoice 
that the people of England are awake 
to these important trutis, and we trust 
that the day will shortly arrive, when in 
counexion with every house of worship, 
there will be schools sufficient for the 
education of the children of all who 
frequentit. As a contrast to the state 
of Ceylon, we shall call the attention 
of the reader to the stateof the Roman 
Catholic religion in the Northern con- 
can of the presidency of Bombay, which 
clearly shows how little difficulty stood 
in the way of the conversion of the na- 
tives, and how little that conversion 
availed toany useful purpose, when not 
accompanied by a suitable system of 
edueation. Vide statistics, p. 299. 
“The ce llector in the northern concan 
has handed us a statement, showing the 
number of Roman Catholic churches, 
the number of the priests belonging to 
them, the sourees whence they derive 
their support, and the number of the 
Roman Catholic houses and subjects in 
his district, to which we beg to draw 
your honourable court's attention.” 
(Not a word said here about Roman 
Catholic schools.) ‘The report then 
proceeds :—* That the Roman Catho- 
lic faith is rapidly losing ground in 
his Zillah, there can be litle doubt. 
Upwards of 1200 families, coolies, left 
the charch during the raging of the cho- 
lera, and returned to the worship of 
their forefathers ; from what he has 
observed, however, the change was 
merely in name, the greater number 
calling themselves Christians, are. in 
fact idolaters, Some, it is said, worship 
the Hindoo gods secretly in their 
houses, although they attend the 
church, and almost all conceive the ima- 
ges of the saints as gods, and worship 
them in that light.” 

The possession of land to an unlimit- 
ed extent, and the facility of acquiring 
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it, offer means of improving the reli- 
gious condition of our foreign posses- 
sions, by religious colonization. The 
importance of these means, has not yet 
been sufficiently appreciated by the 
government, or by the people. Itis true, 
that in some of the colonies land has 
been set apart of sufficient extent for 
the support of the church; but the 
scheme failed, in consequence of the 
author's not possessing sufficient know- 
ledge of the nature and capability of 
land in a new colony. Waste land 
may be suid to possess no value, and 
yet to have, perhaps, a greater capabi- 
lity of supporting a population than it 
has in the old country. This latter 
property follows from its greater ferti- 
lity. Unfortunately, however, the go- 
vernment did not act as if this wes the 
case, but permitted the support of the 
clergy to depend in a great measure 
upon the value of the lands set apart 
for their use. The consequence was, 
that as other lands could be obtained 
by the settlers, on easier terms, the 
clergy reserves remained nutenanted 
and unreclaimed ; they yielded no in- 
come to the church, ana were an injury 
to the public by obstructing the pro- 
gress of cultivation, They remained 
in their original state, wild forests, lying 
between the settled lands, and impeding 
their mutual communieation. This 
system naturally gave rise tosuch mur- 
murs and complaints, that it was at 
length put an end to, and the clergy 
reserves, for the most part, were sold 
hke other lands, and the produce of the 
sules was sufficient to secure a small 
present income, not susceptible of any 
future increase for the clergy. The 
result would have been different if some 
of those lands had been cleared, and 
made the foundations of small religious 
colonies. Ata trifling expense a quan- 
tity of land could be reclaimed, (as 
close as possible to the inhabited dis- 
tricts,) sufficient for the support of a 
school, a church, and a minister. Many 
ofthe missionary societies on getting 
one or two hundred acres of reclaimed 
land, would contribute whatever addi- 
tional income might be at first neces- 
sury, for the support of a minister and 
a schoolmaster. ‘The remainder of the 
clergy reserve, in the vicinity, might 
then be reclaimed at the public ex- 
pense, by contract, and then set in 
small Jots to emigrants ; and the rents, 
where the rate of profit is so high, 
would very soon repay the first outlay, 
and afford sufficient funds for other si- 
milar undertakings, and for the propa- 
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gation of religion through the colony ; 
and the clergy reserves, instead of being 
an injury, and a source of complaint to 
the public, might have been the most 
flourishing and best cultivated parts of 
our settlements, inhabited bya thriving 
population, amply provided with minis- 
ters of religion and edueation. It is 
probable, that even now, much might 
be dove in this manner by missionary 
societies, without any considerable ex- 
pense. The outlay required to pur- 
chase and clear a small quantity of 
land would not be very great. The 
difficulty in procuring tenants would 
not be so great as might be imagined, 
The present system of emigration 
is generally this; the emigrant goes 
out with a small capital, and buys as 
much wild land as he can afford to pay 
for in five years, The purchase-mouey 
exhausts his little capital, and with 
much labour he gradually reclaims his 
land. For several years he must lead 
a life of hardship and privation ; but, 
if life and health endure until his farm 
is cleared, he is recompensed for his 
sufferings, by finding himselfthe owner 
of a farin rent-free, rendered valuable 
by his labour, aud by the population in- 
creasing around him, Many men, how- 
ever, are deterred fromemigration by the 
prospect of those dithiculties, and of the 
novel situation in which the emigrant 
is placed. It is not # trifling matter to 
be without capital, without society, in 
the midst of a boundless forest, depen- 
dent for support upon the produce of 
his unassisted labour. Many farmers 
would be induced to emigrate if they 
could vet land on fair teras to rent, in- 
stead of being obliged to expend their 
capital to purchase the fee-simple of it, 
aud afterwards, by their individual la- 
bour to reclaim it from a state of waste. 
Labourers als» would readily emigrate, 
if they were assured of obtaining good 
wages in an eceupation, and in cireum- 
stances to which they were accustomed, 
With such inducements to hold out, 
the numerous agents and connections 
of the missionary societies, would find 
no difficulty in procuring an ample 
supply of farmers and labourers, for the 
land which they reclaimed ; and their 
little colonies would often be used as an 
intermediate step between the old 
country and the waste lands of the 
new ; as places in which some time 
might be usefully spent acquiring capi- 
tal or skill before the decisive step was 
taken of purchasing an estate in the 
wilderness. 

We are unwilling to leave this sub- 
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ject, but we cannot dwell upon it in g 
manner at all adequate to its impore 
tance, without filling up the space dew 
voted to other matters, We are hap. 
py to find thet Mr. Martin fully agrees 
with us in our opinion of the advan. 
tages which Great Britain may derive 
from the possession of her colonies, A 
practical knowledge of their impors 
tance was forced upon him by the sta 
tistical information which he was the 
means of communicatines to the public, 
and his arguments and statements, su 
ported by his authority, must be of mae 
terial service in repelling the attacks ine 
cessantly made upon our colonial sy8- 
tem by Mr. M:Culloch, and other eco. 
nomists of his school. We have not 
much regard for Mr. M’Culloch's opi- 
nious on this subject, but we regret te 
see an unfounded attack made upon 
his commercial dictionary, which we 
considered to be a most valuable work, 
The passage to which we allude, is in 
the history of Sierra Leone. Colonial 
library, p. 316. “ The trade of West. 
ern Africa isof considerable importance 
to the country, and yearly increasing, 
It has been stated by Mr. M+Culloch, in 
his commercial dictionary, at only froin 
£40,000 to £60,000 perannum. Letthe 
following return demonstrate the truth 
of this assertion.” 


This is followed by a table, showing 
the imports from the Gambia, Sierra 
Leone, aud Cape Coast, by one mer. 
eantile house, for the three years end- 
ing in 1834, to amount in value to 
£276,773. Mr Martin then proceeds 
thus :— 


« The annual importations of palm oil 
are now upwards of 12,000 tons, which, 
at the market price of £28 per ton, 
amounts to £336,000 per annum, giving 
constant employment to 15,000 tons of 
shipping ! Here, then, in one article, we 
have avalue nearly seven times greater than 
Mr. M:Culloch’s estimate of the whole 
trade—a siriking proof both of the au- 
thor’s inaccuracy, and how little is gene- 
rally known upon the subject.” 


This is most unfair to Mr. M‘Cul- 
loch, whose statement is as follows :— 


« Commerce of Sierra Leone, and the 
west const of Africa, Commercially con- 
sidered, Sierra Leone appears to quite as 
little advantage as in other points of view. 
We import from it teak-wood, cam-wood, 
ivory, palm-oil, hides, gums, and a few 
other articles; but their value is incon- 
siderable, amounting to not more than 


from £40,000 to £60,000 a year. The 
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t article of import from the coast of 
‘Africa is palm oil, and of this, more than 
fifty times as much is imported from the 
coast to the south of the Rio Volta, several 
hundred miles from Sierra Leone, as from 
the latter. We doubt, indeed, whether 
the commerce with the western coast will 
ever be of much importance. The condi- 
tion of the nations would require to be 
very much changed before they can be- 
come considerable consumers of European 
manufactures.” 


Nothing can be clearer than that in 
the above passage, Mr. M:Culloch at- 
tributes the low value of £40,000, or 
£60,000 to the imports from Sierra 
Leone alone, and not to those from 
western Africa generally. The expres- 
sion itself proves this, as well as the 
remark in the following sentence, upon 
the palin oil imported from other parts 
of the western coast of Africa. It is, 
therefore, unfair to refute him by a 
reference to that palm oil which Mr. 
M:Culloch admits to be imported from 
that coust. Indeed, in the next page, 
he gives a table of the imports into the 
United Kingdom, in the year 1829, 
from the western coast of Africa, and 
in that table he states, that the official 
value (which is about a fourth less than 
the real value) of the imports, amounted 
in that year to more than a quarter of 
a million of money. It is but justice 
to Mr. Martin to observe, that when 
he repeats the same facts in his sta- 
tistics, published since the Colonial 
Library, he does not repeat this unjust 
criticism on Mr. M°Culloch. In de- 
fence of the policy of maintaining our 

possessions on the western coast, it may 
be sufficient to observe, that the duty 
levied upon the goods imported from 
it, amountsto nearly ten times the cost 
which they occasion to Great Britain. 
We have not space to enter at length 
into the disputed questions respecting 
the advantages of our colonial posses- 
sions. The belief in their inatility is 
intimately connected with a set of false 
doctrines, to refute which, in detail, 
would require an essay on political eco- 
nomy. One of the chiet doctrines of the 
anti-colonists is, that commercial treaties 
aud privileges of trade are of no advan- 
tage to the privileged nation, as its ex- 
ports must equal its imports, and, there- 
lore, if it does not export to one place, 
it must to another ; assuming that the 
amount of our exports is the only thing 
to be considered, and that we have no 
concern with the quantity of goods 
which we receive in exchange. We 


would ask such reasoners, why the pro- 

duce of the labour of one Englishman 

exchanges for that of six Hindoos, un- 

less it be that the former is so much more 

productive, and if all foreign nations 

were to impose a duty of cent. per cent. 

upon all English commodities, would 

not the result be the same in relation 

to our power of purchasing commo- 
dities, as if Enzlish labour were only 

half as productive as it ix. The same 

result follows in a proportional degree, 
when any country imposes a duty upon 
the admission of our manufactures. 

Our commerce with our colonies pos- 
sesses this advantage, that all Bri- 
tish goods are admitted there at a duty 
merely nominal ; and the possession of 
such a market prevents that fall in the 
value of British labour which would 
otherwise ensue. The colonies af- 
ford a constant and steady market, not 
liable to be deranged by tariffs im- 
posed by a jealous rival, or by pro- 
hibitious enforced by a powerful foe, 
Hence, the great amount of duties 
levied upon colonial prodnee, half 
of which should be set to the credit 
of the colonies. The commerce be- 
tween the colonies and England is pe- 
culiarly beneficial to both, as their na- 
tural situation and condition dispose 
them to be customers of each other ; 
each producing in abundance what 
the other wants. The advocates of 
free trade ought to consider it a fortu- 
nate circum-tance for England, that 
since she will not adopt what they term 
liberal and enlightened principles of 
commercial policy, she is so cireum- 
stanced, that she must act on them 
with respect to a great portion of the 
world, 

Some of the British colonies are so 
circumstanced, that their wealth is the 
wealth of Eugland ; and that what is 
gained there by labour from the soil, is 
the property of Englishmen, and is 
spent in England. Thus, many of the 
estates in the West Indies belong to 
Englishmen, and are as much a part of 
the wealth of the country, as if they 
were situated in Middlesex or Kent ; 
and their expenditure contributes 
equally with that of any other English 
property to promote and reward the 
industry of the people, and to aid the 
resources of the state. The trade 
with them, is carried on by English ca- 
pital and English merchants, and many 
of those who reside in the colonies, 
and conduct the trade there, come Lome 
after they have made their fortunes ; 
and the wealth which their industry 
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acquired in the colonies, forms part of 
the capital of the English nation. 
Many of our colonies, and those 
whose maintenance costs the most to 
the nation, are of essential service, as 
naval, or military, or commercial de- 
pots, and are indispensable to the se- 
curity of British commerce in time 
of war. Thus, the possession of the 
Cape of Good Hope protects our In- 
dian commerce, while Malta and Gi- 
braltar secure our trade in the Medi- 
terranean. The cause of humanity is 
promoted by our possessions on the 
western coast of Africa. Our colonies 
in Australia, America, and the Cape of 
Good Hope offer an ample field and 
fair reward for the energies of our super- 
abundant population, and will one day 
form many powerful, independent na- 
tions, united to England by common 
languave and religion, by similarity of 
laws and customs, by habits of literary 
and commercial intercourse, by ties of 
consanguinity, and the rememorance of 
former kinduess, and a common origin. 

How our colonies ought to be go- 
verned, is another question which gives 
rise to much discussion. ‘Those who 
undervalue the advantages which Great 
Britain derives from their possession, 
are consistent in holding that we should 
treat them with neglect, give them no 
commercial preference, and take no 
pains about their government ; that we 
should, in short, adopt such a course as 
would for the present deprive Great 
Britain of all present advantage from 
her colonies, and infallibly cause her 
to lose them altogether in a few years. 
Their maxim is, if Eugland has colo- 
nies. let her lose them as soon as pos- 
sible; and, in the mean time, act as if 
she had them not. We think the con- 
trary course more just and prodent, and 
consequently that the policy of England, 
with respeet to her colonies, has been, 
for several years, deplorably deficient 
in both) those qualities. 

In the first place, the duties imposed 
on the produce of the colonies ure 
generally too high. Can any thing 
be more monstrous than the imposition 
of a duty of 24s. the ewt. or nearly 3d. 
a lb. on the coarse brown sugar im- 
ported from the British colonies, and 
of 32s. a ewt. on East India sugar ? 
Thus a duty of nearly 100 per cent. is 
imposed upon an article which is in 
general use, and is almost a necessary 
of life with a considerable portion of 
the population—is an article of most 
innoceut enjoyment to the consumers, 
and is produced in the British colonies, 
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by British capital, on land the pro. 


perty of British subjects, Compare 
this with the duty on claret of 3s, 6d, q 
gallon, or about L!s. a dozen, being not 
more than 20 per cent. on its price, 
But the French might retaliate, and 
the colonies cannot, if we impose too 
hizh a duty upon their commodities, 
It is, indeed, alleged that the financial 
wants of the kingdom required the 
imposition of this hizh duty; and while 
the West India islands were cultivated 
by slaves, there was danger that a re. 
duction of the duty would lead to an 
increased demand for sugar, which 
would be supplied by inhuman over. 
working of the slaves. Now that 
slavery is happily at an end, it is 
alleged, on the other hand, that the 
West ludia planters would have no 
means of meeting the demand caused 
by a reduction of duty. The supply, 
and, consequently, the consamption, 
would remain as before ; prices, there. 
fore, would not fall; the finances, 
therefore, would suffer, and the plan- 
ters, not the public, gain by the entire 
amount of the reduction of duty, It 
is also said that the West India plan 
ters ought not to complain, since West 
India sugar is subject to a duty of 8s, 
a hundred less than East India suzar ; 
and that in return for the high duty 
imposed on West India sugar, it gets 
the monopoly of the English market 
by the high duty of 63s. a hundred 
imposed on foreign sugar. To this, 
we reply, that one colony ought not to 
he preferred to another, that the pre- 
ference shown to the West Ludies over 
the East Indies is unjust; but that it 
is no answer to a complaint of injustice 
made by one body, to state that a still 
greater injustice isinflicted upon others, 
As to the monopoly, it is impolitic as 
regards ourselves ; but as far as the pro- 
tection of the West Indian interests is 
concerned, it is utterly nugatory, inas- 
much as Great Britain is unable to con- 
suine all the sugar produced by our 
colonies subject to the present high 
duties. The surplus beyond the con- 
suinption of Great Britain is exported 
to the Continent, where it competes 
with foreign suzur on equal terns with- 
out any protecting duties, and must be 
sold at the same price. ‘The prices in 
England, therefore, cannot be higher, 
since no sugar will be exported from 
England to be sold at a cheaper rate 
than the prices there. The argument, 
that an increased supply of West In- 
dian sugar could not be immediately 
obtained, ought to have this effect, 
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merely to prevent a considerable re- 
duction of duty from taking place sud- 
denly. But if the duties on West In- 
dian, East Tudiaa, and foreign sugars 
were reduced each year for the next 
eizht years, by the respective sums of 
Js. 28. and 3s. we have not the sinall- 
est doubt that an increased consump- 
tion and increased supply would tollow, 
and that the revenue would gain much 
more by the increased consumption of 
sugar, than it could lose by the dimin- 
ished duty. 16s. a hundred duty on 
colonial sugar, and 39s. on foreign sil- 
gar are certainly as high duties as ought 
to be placed oa commodities in such 
eneral demand. 

The duty on Cape wine is also too 
high ; it is 2s. 9d per gallon, which the 
enemies of our colonial syst in on the 
the other hand complain of as too low, 
being not more than half the duty to 
which claret, madeira, sherry, port, &c., 
are subject. On this point, Mr. 
M'Culluch’s language is very strong in 
his commercial dictionary — article, 
wines, “ But with this exception, most 
of the Cape wines brought to England 
have an earthy, disagreeable taste, are 
often acid, want flavour and aroma, 
and are, in fact, altogether execrable ; 
and yet, this vile trash, beinz the pro- 
duce of a British possession, enjoys )e- 
culiar advantages in our markets ; for 
while the duty on Cape wine is only 
9s, 9d. a gallon, that on all other wines 
is 5s, Gd. The consequences of this un- 
just preference are doubly tnischievous 
—in the first place, it forers the impor- 
tation of an article of which little is di- 
rectly consuined, but which is exten- 
sively employed as a convenieut men- 
struum for adulterating and degrading 
sherry, madeira, and other good wines ; 
for while the legislature thinks fit to 
give a bounty on the importation of so 
inferior an article, is it to be supposed 
that the colonists should exert them- 
selves to produce any thing better? It 
is not easy to imagine a more prepos- 
terous and absurd regulation. The 
Act enforcing it ought to be entitled, 
an act for the adulteration of wines in 
Great Britain, and for encouraging the 
growth of bad wine in the Capecolony.” 
We do uot remember ever to have met 
a specimen of more violent and incon- 
clusive argumentation than the above 
passage presents, and to add to its ab- 
surdity, it comes from one who is an 
advocate for an ad valorem duty upon 
wine. He says—* The trade will 
never be placed in a proper footing till 
the duty is imposed on an ad valorem 
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principle. The imposition of the same 
duty on inferior and. cheap wines, 
worth £104 hoghead, as on the choicest 
burgundy and champagne, worth £50 
or £90 a hogshead, is so utterly subs 
versive of all principle, that one is as- 
tonished it should be maintained for an 
instant. Its absurdity would not be 
exceeded were the same duty charged 
on small beer that is charged on gin.” 

Now, we ask, would not an ad va- 
lorem duty afford every encouragement 
to the growth of bad wines, and the 
adulteraiion of good, that is now 
given by the low duty on Cape wine. 
It isu misrepresentation tosay that the 
growth of bad wine is enconraed, be- 
cause the legislature gives a bounty on 
the importation of bad wine. The le- 
gislature does no such thing : it gives 
no bounty—it merely permits Cape 
wine, whether good or bad, to be im- 
ported at a lower duty titan other 
wines. Mr, M-Culloch would let it in 
at alow duty, on condition of its being 
bad, but not otherwise. ‘head valorem 
principle would permit Cape wine to 
enter at a less duty than at present, but 
only so long us is present inferiority 
of quality continues. The instant 
the article improved in quality, and 
rose in price, the duty would also rise, 
if Mr. M'Culloch were to legislate ; 
and yet he thinks that the present sys- 
tem “ encourages the growth of bad 
wine inthe colony.” The colonist has 
every inducement held out to him by 
the present duties to improve his wine, 
since he can do so witliout rendering it 
liable toa higher rate of duty. It is 
true that he can sell some wine without 
any improvement; but if he ean make 
better wine he will get a higher price 
for it, and will gain the entire ditfer- 
ence without any interference on the 
part of the custom-house officers. If 
he fails in his attempts at improving 
the quality of the wine, the low duty 
still may enable him to sell it without ab- 
solute loss: whereas, if the duty were 
hizher, the impossibility of selling wine 
of indifferent quality would deter any 
from cultivating the grape,since nothing 
short of complete success would 
save the cultivator from heavy loss. 
We see nothing in the argument re- 
specting the danger of sherry or Ma- 
deira being adulterated with Cape 
wine. The fraud will not be practised 
by respectable merchants, or on those 
who can afford to purchase high. 
priced wine. The adulterated mixture 
must be cheap, to suit the purses of 
those who buy it ; and if its favour is 
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not better than that of Cape wine, it 
will not be bought. The outery against 
adulteration, therefore, comes to this, 
that those who cannot afford to buy 

ood sherry, and who wish for liquor 
of a better flavour than pure cape, get 
a mixture of the two at an intermediate 
price, and call the mixture sherry. If 
Cape wine were unwholesome, there 
might be something in the argument. 
As it is not, we see no reason to regret 
that those who, at any rate, would 
adulterate their wine, can do so without 
any scrious injury to its flavour, or to 
the health of their customers. We 
doubt, however, the fact, that Cape 
wine is so extensively used for adul- 
terating other wines, as Mr. M‘Culloch 
supposes, . 

Great Britain is also bound by the 
promises made by her government in 
former times, to give a fair protection 
to Cape wine. Mr. Martin's observa- 
tions on this head are worthy of notice, 
(Colonial Library, p. 236) :— 


« Wine has long been a staple export 
of the Cape. The culture of the vine 
was introduced at first into the colony by 
the refugee protestants, after the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantes, but it received 
a considerable stimulus when the dominion 
or influence of Napoleon extended over 
the greater part of the wine countries of 
Europe; the British government wisely 
considered it desirable to encourage the 
growth of the vine in our ewn colonies, 
beyond the power of foreign nations, and 
by a government proclamation of the 19th 
of December, 1811, the merchants and 
cultivators of the colony of the Cape of 
Good Hope had their attention directed 
to the wine trade as a consideration above 
all others of the highest importance to its 
opulence and character ; this proclamation, 
after authoritatively demanding from the 
settlement a serious and lively attention to 
their interests, promised ¢ the most constant 
support and patronage on the part of go- 
vernment,’ and that no means of assistance 
should be left unattempted to improve the 
cultivation, and every encouragement given 
to honest industry and adventure, to estab- 
lish the success of the Cape commerce in’ 
‘this, her great and native superiority. 
This proclamation was followed by another, 
offering premiums to those who planted 
most largely, and those who produced the 
best wines, by the promise, that the old 
channels of this trade should be re-opened, 
and new ones formed, and, by a variety of 
regulations, all strongly evincing the lively 
interest which government felt in promoting 
the trade, and which was fully ratified and 
confirmed by the act of July, 1813, ad- 
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mitting Cape wines to the British market, 
at one-third of the duty then payable ee 
Spanish and Portuguese wines, ‘The con. 
sequence was, a rapid and constant increase, 
from the above period, of the quantity of 
wine produced, so that, in the space of 
eleven years, the annual produce (as ap. 
pears from official returns) rose, in the 
wine districts, from 7,335 leaguers (117 
gallons, imperial) to 19,230 leaguers, 
From a most accurate calculation made at 
the same period (1824,) it was found that 
the capital employed by the cultivatorsand 
wine merchants in Cape Town, amounted 
to upwards of £1,500,000 sterling, and 
the labour which it set in motion, and sup. 
ported, directly and indirectly, was one. 
third of the labour of the whole colony. 
In this state the trade continued until 
1825, when the duties on all wines unders 
went an alteration, and, notwithstanding 
the urgent remonstrances of the merchants 
and others, interested in the trade of the 
colony, the protection was suddenly re. 
duced from £28, to £11 per pipe, with a 
further prospective reduction of about 
£2 15s. per pipe, at the end of eight years, 
The effect of this reduced protection was, 
the immediate ruin of some of those largely 
engaged in the trade, and the general dea 
preciation, to a great extent, of the pros 
perty of those who were embarked in it, 
and from which it was impossible for them 
to withdraw their capital. It will seareely 
be believed that, under these circum. 
stances, it was proposed to raise the duty 
in England, on culonial wines, to 5s. 6d. 
per gallon, the same duty that was to be 
charged on foreign wines, aud that, too, 
for the avowed purpose of driving from 
consumption, in the home market, the only 
wine produced in a British colony, the 
trade in which had been raised and con- 
tinued, so as to render us independent of 
foreign nations, while the colony receives 
in British manufactures, upwards of 
£300,000 annually, besides employing in 
its export and imports British shipping 
almost exclusively, But this apparent 
equalization of duties, unjust as under the 
circumstances it was felt to be, was, in 
reality, a much greater injustice than ap- 
pears at first sight. Cape wine, at the 
average price of £12 per pipe, was then 
paying a duty equal to 100 per cent., ad 
valorem, and, by the proposed duty, would 
pay upwards of 200 per cent., while the 
duty on Spanish and Portuguese wines 
was about 100 per cent., and, by the new 
duty, would be about 115 per cent., show- 
ing a difference of nearly 100 per cent. 
IN FAVOUR OF THE FOREIGNER. ‘The pro- 


perty embarked in England and in the co- 
lony was recently estimated at £1 ,905,000. 
A very small portion of the capital thus 
employed can be withdrawn, under any 
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circumstances, even by its present posses- 
sors, In the gradual decay, and ultimate 
ruin of the trade, it will perish, and be ut- 
terly lost to the country. Even the soil 
in which the vines are planted, is, in ge- 
neral, unfit for any other species of pro- 
fitable culture. Wheat cannot be raised 
upon it, and what is now an extensive 
vineyard, would be altogether contemptible 
asa grazing farm. The fustage, buildings, 
&c,, might at once be committed to the 
flames. Cape wines have formerly had, 
in general, a peculiar raciness, which much 
injured their sale in the European markets. 
This was most probably owing to the 
avidity of the wine farmers, who probably 
attended more to guontity than quality ; 
whenever the latter has been attended to, 
the wine produced at the Cape has been 
equal to that prepared in any part of the 
world. I have drunk, in the colony, Cape 
Madeira, equal, in richness and mellowness, 
to any grown on the famed island of that 
name ; and the best Cape Pontac has a 
flavour equal to the very best Burgundy.” 


Thus we have Mr. Martin's testi- 
mony as tothe probability of the Cape 
furnishing us with a supply of good 
wine hereafter, if we encourage the 
cultivation by permitting, at a low duty, 
the import of such wine as they can 
send us. We fully agree with him, 
that the present duties are much too 
high, and that if they were reduced to 
6d. per gallon, the change would lead 
ultimately to great improvements in the 
quality of the Cape wines ; and, in 
the meantime, the poorer classes would 
enjoy a good, wholesome, pure wine at 
a low price, not exceeding one shilling 
per bottle, which would probably in 
some degree diminish the use of ardent 
spirits. At present many who wish 
to drink wine, or are ordered to take 
it for their health, are unable to afford 
any better wine; and the reduction of 
the duty on it would be felt thus as a 
great bencfit to persons in comparative 
poverty. The richer classes who ean 
alford to purchase the more expensive 
wines of France and Spain, would alone 
gain nothing by the change. 

The same considerations of duty and 
policy which ought toinduee the British 
government to eucourage the pro- 
duction of wine at the Cape, should 
have the same influence in leading them 
to encourage the growth of tea in 
India. They are both instances of 
commodities which our colonies can 
produce, and for which, at present, 
Great Britain pays large sums to for- 
eign countries. But there is this dif- 
ference, that, in the Cape, wine has 
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been produced for many years, but no 
tea has yet come from Assam. Somee 
thing more than encouragement is ne- 
cessary in the latter case. We are of 
opinion that, althouzh justice and a 
regard to promises are not concerned, 
as in the case of the Cape wine, yet 
that it would be wise and politie to ori- 
ginate the cultivation of tea in Assam, 
a district which has been proved to be 
well suited for the purpose, and that 
this can only be done, for several years, 
by rewarding the producers of tea by a 
bounty—* a name unmusical to mo- 
dern ears.” The word “ bounty” is 
sufficient to prejudice any political 
economist against the scheme, and 
we ure met at once with the trite ar- 
gument that a trade which cannot be 
carried on without a bounty must be a 
disadvantageous one. This might,in- 
deed, be said if all men knew their ine 
terests, and that the trade was already 
established. But in cause of a new 
trade, it does not apply, especially 
among a poor, uneducated people. The 
first attempts at anew mode of manu- 
facture or of agriculture are alinost al- 
ways attended with great losses, caused 
by the ignorance of those engaged it, or 
of those they are compelled to employ. 

We may smile at the narrative of 
Triptolemus Yellowley, whose little 
speculation in bees was rendered 
abortive by the diligence of his ser- 
vant, who stopped the hole in the 
beehives to prevent the bees from 
escaping, when the fine weather came 
on; but such mistakes are made every 
day, by the agents or assistants of 
those who endeavour to establisha 
new mode of industry. Mr. Babbage, 
in his excellent work on the economy 
of manufactures, states, that the first 
specimen of a machine costs five times 
as much as it ean be made for when 
the manufactory is fully established ; 
and the same thing is true in agri- 
culture, although knowledge does not 
improve and spread equally quickly by 
experience. It is not too much to say, 
that the first ton of tea exported from 
Assam, owing to mistakes and mis- 
management, arising from the inex- 
perience of the producers, their igno- 
rance of the best soils for its growth, 
and the proper seasons for each step 
of the process, and the greater igno- 
rance of their labourers, cost five 
times as much as the secoud ton. But 
unless there is some prospect of raising 
the first, without loss, the second will 
never be raised; no persons will be 
willing to lose money, by originating a 
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trade, in order that others may after- 
wards gain as much by carrying it on ; 
and thus an important branch of indus- 
try might be stifled in its birth, un- 
less the nation will come forward, and 
offer such a bounty, as will indeanify 
those who commence the business, for 
the losses to which, by their situation 
as beginners, they are necessarily ex- 
posed. The importation of tea from 
Assam, might be permitted, duty free, 
fur a few years, and it would not be 
dificult to effect this, without risk of 
fraud by the introduction of tea, from 
China under the disguise of Assam 
tea. It is probable that this tea will, 
for several years, be of inferior quality, 
until the skill in the cultivation of it is 
acquired, together with the know ledge of 
the districts bestsuited toit. ‘The bounty 
may preveut the cultivators from be- 
ing ruined, by their inexperience, but it 
will not prevent that inexperience from 
having the effect of spuiling the tea. 


Hope. 
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In the mean time, however, as in the 
case of Cupe wine, the cheapness of 
the tea, will be a great advautage to 
many of the poorer classes, who will 
consider the inferiority of the article 
tobe much more than compeusated b 

the great difference in the price. Let 
it be remembered, that we do not ask 
for hizh protecting duties, to deprive 
the public of the power of purchasing 
the best goods, at the cheapest mar. 
kets; we only require, that the duty 
imposed on certain articles for the 
sake of revenue, may be remitted in 
favour of the production of our colo. 
nies. We have much to say on the 
duties of government, and _ protection 
which we owe to our colonies ; but 
we feel this subject to be too important 
to be contined within the limits of the 
space which we could afford to give it 
in this number. 


HOPE. 


The vernal wind that whispers o’er the seas 
From sunny climes, and plays among the trees, 
Saith with the geutle music of its breeze, 


Have Hope. 


The rose, that wept its withered flower’s fall, 
When rain and storm had forced its funeral, 
Bids its young bud say unto me and all, 


Have Hope. 


The desert sands so wildly, sternly bare, 
Where eye and heart sink ’neath the torrid glare, 
Hath yet a fountain cool, to murmur there, 


Have Hope. 


The tide that ebbing leaves the naked shore 
And backward rolls as if for evermore, 
Saith, as it flows where it had flowed before, 


Have Hope. 


The night, when darkness is around the earth, 
And nature seems to feel the cheerless dearth, 
Saith, with its star-light, and the fair moon's birth, 


Have Hope. 


The dream, when guardian angels watch our sleep, 
Aud o’er the tranquil soul fresh visions creep, 
Whispers, in tender accents soft and deep, 


Have Hope. 


The merry morn, when in his purple car 
He leaps the brightening Heaven's eastern bar, 
Waves on his beaming banner floating far, 


Have Hope. 
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THE BRIDAL OF CARRIGVARAH, 


BEING A SIXTH EXTRACT FROM THE LEGACY OF THE LATE FRANCI§ PURCELL, P.P. OF 
DRUMCOOLAGH, 


In a sequestered district of the county 
of Limerick, there stood in my early 
life, some forty years ago, one of those 


strong stone buildings, half castle, half 


farm-house, which are not unfrequent in 
the South of Ireland, and whose solid 
masonry and massive construction seem 
to prove at once the insecurity and the 
caution of the Cromwellite settlers who 
erected them. At the time of which 
I speak, this building was tenanted by 
an elderly man, whose starch and puri- 
tanic mien and manners might have 
become the morose preaching parlia- 
mentarian captain, who had raised the 
house and ruled the household more 
than a hundred years before ; but this 
man, though Protestant by descent as 
by name, was not so in religion; he 
was a strict, and in outward observan- 
ces, an exemplary Catholic ; his father 
had returned in early youth to the true 
faith, aud died in the bosom of the 
church. 

Martin Heathcote was, at the time 


of which I speak, a widower, but his 
house-keeping was not on that account 


altogether solitary, for he had a 
daughter whose age was now suffi- 
ciently advanced to warrant her father 
in imposing upon her the grave duties 
of domestic superintendence. This 
little establishment was perfectly iso- 
lated, and very little intruded upon by 
acts of neighbourhood ; for the rank 
of its occupants was of that equivocal 
kind which precludes all familiar asso- 
ciation with those of a decidedly infe- 
rior rank, while it is not sufficient to 
entitle its possessors to the society of 
established gentility, among whom the 
nearest residents were the O’Maras 
of Carrizvarah, whose mansion-house, 
constructed out of the ruins of an old 
abbey, whose towers and cloisters had 
been levelled by the shot of Crom- 
well’s artillery, stood not half a mile 
lower upon the river banks. Colonel 
O'Mara, the possessor of the estates, 
was then in a declining state of health, 
and absent with his lady {rom the 
country, leaving at the castle his son, 
young O'Mara, anda kind of humble 
companion, named Edward Dwyer, 
who, if report belicd him not, had done 
in his early days some peculiar services 
for the Colonel, who fad been a gay 
Vor, XII1. 


man—perhaps worse—but enough of 
recapitulation. 

It was in the Autumn of the year 
17— that the events which led to 
the catastrophe which I have to detail 
occurred. I shall run through the sad 
recital as briefly as clearness will per- 
mit, and leave you to moralise, if such 
be your mood, upon the story of real 
life, which I even now trace at this 
distant period not without emotion. 

It was upon a beautiful autumn 
evening, at that glad period of the 
season when the harvest yields its 
abundance, that two figures were seen 
sauntering along the banks of the wind- 
ing river, which I described as bound- 
ing the farm occupied by Heathcote ; 
they had been, as the rods and landing 
nets which they listlessly carried went 
to show, plying the gentle, but in this 
case not altogether solitary craft of the 
fisherman ; one of those persons was a 
tall and singularly handsome young 
man, whose dark hair and complexion 
might almost have belonged to a Spa- 
niard, as might also the proud but 
melancholy expression which gave to 
his countenance a character which con- 
trasts sadly, but not uninterestingly, 
with extreme youth; his air, as he 
spoke with his companion, was marked 
by that careless familiarity which de- 
notes a conscious superiority of one 
kind or other, or which may be con- 
strued into a specics of contempt ; his 
comrade afforded to him in every re- 
spect a striking contrast. He was rather 
low in stature—a defect which was en- 
hanced by a broad and square-built 
figure—lis face was sallow, and his 
features had that prominence and 
sharpness which frequently accompany 
personal defurmity—a remarkably wide 
mouth, with teeth white as the fangs 
of a wolf, and a puir of quick, dark 
eyes, whose effect was heightened by 
the shadow of a heavy black brow, 
gave to his face a power of expression, 
particularly when sarcastic or malig- 
nant emotions were to be exhibited, 
which features regularly handsome 
could scarcely have possessed. 

“Well, sir,” said the latter person- 
age, “I have lived in hall and abbey, 
town and country, here and abroad for 
forty years and more, and should know 
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a thing or two, and as I am a living 
man, I swear I think the girl loves 


you.” 
“You are a fool, Ned,” said the 
younger. 


“I may be a fool,” replied the first 
speaker, “in matters where my own 
advantage is staked, but my eye is keen 
enough to see through the flimsy dis- 
guise of a country damsel at a glance ; 
and I tell you, as surely as I hold this 
rod, the girl loves you.” 

“Oh! this is downright headstrong 
folly,” replied the young fisherman. 
“Why, Ned, you try to persuade me 
against my reason, that the event which 
is most to be deprecated has actually 
occurred. She is, no doubt, a pretty 
girl—a beautiful girl—but I have not 
Jost my heart to her ; and why should 
I wish her to be in love with me? 
Tush, man, the days of romance are 
gone, and a young gentleman may talk, 
and walk, and laugh with a pretty 
country maiden, and. tiever breathe 
aspirations, or vows, or sighs about 
the matter; unequal matches are quch 
oftener read of than made, and the 
man who could, even in thought, con- 
ceive a wish against the honour of an 
unsuspecting, artless girl, is a villain, 
for ent hanging is tov good.” 

This concluding sentence was uttered 
with an animation and excitement, 
which the mere announcement of an 
abstract moral sentiment could hardly 
account for. 

“ You are then indifferent, honestly 
and in sober earnest, indifferent to the 
girl ?” inquired Dwyer. 

“ Altogether so,” was the reply. 

“Then I have a request to make,” 
continued Dwycr, “and I may as well 
urge it now as at any other time. I 
have been for nearly twenty years the 
faithful, and by no means useless, ser- 
vant of your family; you know that 
I have rendered your father critical 
and important services ” he paused, 
and added hastily, “ you are not in the 
mood—I tire you, sir.” 

“ Nay,” cried O'Mara, “ I listen pa- 
tiently—proceed.” 

“For all these services, and they 
were not, as I have suid, few or value- 
less, I have received little more reward 
than liberal promises; you have told 
me often that this should be mended— 
Vil make it easily done—I'm not un- 
reasonable—I should be contented to 
hold Heathcote’s ground, along with 
this small farm on which we stand, as 
full quittance of all obligations and 
promises between us,” 
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“ But how the devil can I effect that 
for you; this farm, it is true, I, or my 
father rather, may lease to you, but 
Heathcote’s title we cannot impugn ; 
and even if we could, you would ‘hot 
expect us to ruin an honest man, in 
order to make way for you, Ned.” 

“ What I am,” replied Dwyer, with 
the calmness of one who is so acdys- 
tomed to contemptuous insinuations as 
to receive them with perfect indiffe- 
rence, “is to be attributed to my de- 
votedness to your honourable family— 
but that is neither here nor there, [ 
do not ask you to displace Heathcote, 
in order to make room for me. I know 
it is out of your power to do so. Now 
hearken to me fora moment; Heath. 
cote’s property, that which he has set 
out to tenants, is worth, say in rents, 
at most one hundred pounds ; half of 
this yearly amount is assigned to your 
father, until payment be made of a 
bond for a thousand pounds, with in- 


terest and soforth, Hear me pa- 
tiently for a moment and I have 
done. Now go you to Heathcote, and 


tell him your father will burn the bond, 
and cancel the debt, upon one condi- 
tion—that when I am in possession of 
this farm, which you can lease to me 
on what terms you think suitable, he 
will convey over his property to me, 
reserving what life-interest may appear 
fair, 1 engaging at the same time to 
marry his daughter, and make such 
settlements upon heras shall be thought 
fitting—he is not a fool—the man will 
close with the offer.” 

O'Mara turned shortly upon Dwyer, 
and gazed apon him for a moment with 
an expression of almost unmixed re- 
sentment. “ How,” said he at length, 
“ You contract to marry Ellen Heath- 
cote ; the poor, innocent, confiding, light- 
hearted girl. No, no, Edward Dwyer, 
I know you too well for that—your 
services, be they what they will, must 
not, shall not go, unrewarded—your 
avarice shall be appeased—but not 
with a human sacrifice! Dwyer, I 
speak to you without disguise; you 
know me to be acquainted with your 
history, and what's more, with your 
character. Now tell me frankly, were 
I to do as you desire me, in cool blood, 
should I not prove myself a more un- 
compromising and unfeeling villain 
than humanity even in its most mon- 
strous shapes has ever yet given birth 
to.” 

Dwyer met this impetuous language 
with the unmoved and impenetrable 
cal nness which always marked him 
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when excitement would have appeared 
jn others ; he even smiled as he replied, 
(and Dwyer’s smile, for I have seen it, 
was characteristically of that unfortu- 
nate kind which implies, as regards the 
emotions of others, not sympathy but 
derision,) “ this eloquence goes to prove 
Ellen Heathcote something nearer to 
vaur heart than your great indifference 
would have led me to suppose.” 

There was somethiug in the tone, 
perhaps in the truth of the insinuation, 
which at once kindled the quick pride 
and the anger of O'Mara, and he in- 
stantly replied, “ Be silent, sir,—this is 
insolent folly.” 

Whether it was that Dwyer was 
more keenly interested in the success 
of his suit, or more deeply disappointed 
at its failure than he cared to express, 
or that he was in a less complacent 
mood than was his wont, it is certain 
that his countenance expressed more 
emotion at this direct insult than it had 
ever exhibited before under similar 
circumstances ; for his eyes gleamed 
for an instant with savage and undis- 
guised ferocity upon the young man, 
and a dark glow crossed his brow, and 
for the moment he looked about to 
spring at the throat of his insqlent pa- 
tron; but the impulse, whatever it 
might be, was quickly suppressed, and 
before O'Mara had time to detect the 
scowl, it had vanished. “ 

“Nay, sir,” said Dwyer, “ I meant 
no offence, and will take none, at your 
hands at least. I will confess I care 
not, in love and soforth, a single bean 
for the girl ; she was the mere chan- 
nel through which her father’s weulth, 


_if such a pittance deserves the name, 


was to have flowed into my possession 
—’twas in respect of your family 
finances the most economical provision 
for myself which I could devise—a 
matter in which you, not I, are inte- 
rested, As for women, they are all 
pretty much alike to me. I am too 
old myself to make nice distinctions, 
and too ugly to succeed by Cupid's 
arts ; and when a man despuirs of suc- 
cess, he soon ceases to care for it. So, 
if you know me, as you profess to 
do, rest satisfied ‘ceteris paribus ;’ the 
money part of the transaction being 
equally advantageous, I should regret 
the loss of Eilen Heathcote just as 
little as I should the escape of a min- 
now from my landing net.” 

They walked on for a few minutes 
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in silence, which was not broken till 
Dwyer, who had climbed a stile in 
order to pass a low stone-wall which 
lay in their way, exclaimed, “ By the 
rood, she’s here—how like a philo- 
sopher you look.” 

The conscious blood mounted to 
O’Mara’s cheek ; he crossed the stile, 
and separated from him only by a slight 
fence and a gate, stood the subject of 
their recent and somewhat angry dis- 
cussion. 

“God save you, Miss Heathcote,’’ 
cried Dwyer, approaching the gate— 
the salutation was cheerfully returned, 
and before any thing more could pass, 
O'Mara had joined the party. 

My friend, that you may understand 
the strength and depth of those impe- 
tuous passions, that you may account 
for the fatal infatuation which led to 
the catastrophe which I have to relate, 
I must tell you, that though I have 
seen the beauties of cities and of courts, 
with all the splendour of studied orna- 
ment about them to enhance their 
grades, possessing charms which had 
made them known almost throughout 
the world, and worshipped with the 
incense of a thousand votaries, yet 
never, no where did I behold a being 
of such exquisite and touching beauty, 
as that possessed by the creature of 
of whom I have just spoken. At the 
moment of which I write, she was 
standing near the gate, close to which 
several brown-armed, rosy-cheeked 
damsels were engaged in milking the 
peaceful cows, who stood picturesquely 
grouped together. She had just thrown 
back the hood, which is the graceful 
characteristic of the Irish girl's attire, 
so that her small and classic head was 
quite uncovered, save only by the dark 
brown hair which with graceful sim- 
plicity was parted above her forehead. 
There was nothing to shade the clear- 
ness of her beautiful complexion ; the 
delicately formed features, so exquisite 
when taken singly, so indescribable 
when combined, so purely artless, yet 
so meet for all expression. She wasa 
thing so very beautiful, you could not 
Jook on her without feeling your heart 
touched as by sweet music. Whose 
lightest action was a grace—whose 
lightest word a spell—no limner’s art, 
thongh ne’er so perfect, could shadow 
forth her beauty ; and do 1 dare with 
feeble words try to make you see it :* 


Providence is indeed no respecter of 


* Father Purcell seems to have had an admiration for the beauties of nature, par- 
ticularly as developed in the fais sex—a habit of mind which has been rather improved 


upon than discontinued by his successors from Maynooth.—Enp, 
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persons, its blessings and its inflictions 
are apportioned with an undistinguish- 
ing hand, and until the race is over, 
and life be done, none can know whether 
those perfectious, which seemed its 
goodliest gifts, may not prove its most 
fatal ; but enough of this. 

Dwyer strolled carelessly onward 
by the banks of the stream, leaving his 
young companion leaning over the 
ate in close and interesting parlance 
with Ellen Heathcote ; as he moved 
on, he half thought, half uttered words 
to this effect, “ Insolent young spawn 
of ingratitude and guilt, how long must 
I submit to be trod upon thus ; and 
yet why should I murmur—his day is 
even now declining—and if I live a 
year, I shall see the darkness cover 
him and his for ever. Scarce half his 
broad estates shall save him—but I 
must wait—I am but a pauper now— 
a beggar’s accusution is always a libel 
—they must reward me soon—and 
were I independent once, I'd make 
them feel my power, and feel it so, 
that I should die the richest or the 
best avenged servant of a great man 
that has ever been heard of—yes, I 
must wait—I must make sure of some- 
thing at least—I must be able to stand 
by myself—and then—and then 
he clutched his fingers together, as if 
in the act of strangling the object of 
his hatred. “ But one thing shall save 
him—but one thing only—he shall pay 
me my own price—and if he acts libe- 
rally, as no doubt he will do, upon 
compulsion, why he saves his reputa- 
tion—perhaps his neck—the insolent 
young whelp yonder would speak in 
an humbler key if he but knew his 
father’s jeopardy—but all in good 
time.” 

He now stood upon the long, steep, 
narrow bridge, which crossed the river 
close to Carrigvarah, the family man- 
sion of the O'Mara’s ; he looked back 
in the direction in which he had left 
his companion, and leaning upon the 
battlement, he ruminated long and 
moodily ; at length he raised himself 
and said, “ He loves the girl, and will 
love her more—lI have an opportunity 
of winning favour, of doing service, 
which shall bind him to me; yes, he 
shall have the girl, if I have art to 
compass the matter. I must think 
upon it.” He entered the avenue and 





was soon lost in the distance. 

Days and weeks passed on, and 
young O'Mara daily took his rod and 
net, and rambled up the river; and 
scarce twelve hours elapsed in which 
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some of those accidents, which inva. 
riably bring lovers together, did not 
secure him a meeting of longer or 
shorter duration with the beautiful girl 
whom he so fatally loved. 


One evening, after a long interview 
with her, in which he had been almost 
irresistibly prompted to declare his 
love, and had all but yielded himself 
up to the passionate impulse, upon his 
arrival at home he found a letter on the 
table awaiting his return; it was from 
his father to the following effect : 


“TO RICHARD O'MARA. 





“ September — 17—, L m, England, 
“ My dear son,—I have just hada 
severe attack of my old and almost 
forgotten enemy, the gout; this I re. 
gard as a good sign; the doctors telling 
me that it is the safest developement 
of peccant humours ; and I think my 
chest is less tormenting and oppressed 
than I have known it for some years, 
My chief reason for writing to you 
now, as I do it not without difficulty, 
is to let you know my pleasure in 
certain matters, in which I suspect 
some shameful, and, indeed, infatuated 
neglect on your part, ‘quem perdere 
vult deus prius dementat :’ how comes 
it that you have neglected to write to 
Lady Emily or any of that family? 
the understood relation subsisting be- 
tween you is one of extreme delicacy, 
and which calls for marked and cour- 
teous, nay devoted attention upon your 
side. Lord is already offended ; 
beware what you do; for as you will 
find, if this match be lost by your fault 
or folly, by I will cut you off with 
a shilling. I am not in the habit of 
using threats, when I do not mean to 
fulfil them, and that you well know; 
however [ do not think you have much 
real cause for alarm in this case. Lady 
Emily, who, by the way, looks if pos- 
sible more charming than ever, is any 
thing but hard-hearted, at least when 
you solicit ; but do as I desire, and 
ose no time in making what excuse 
you may, and let me hear from you 
when you can fix atime to join me 
and your mother here, Your sincere 
well-wisher and father, 
“ RicuarD O'Mara.” 








In this letter was inclosed a smaller 
one, directed to Dwyer, and containing 
a check for twelve pounds, with the 
following words : 


“ Make use of the inclosed, and let 
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me hear if Richard is upon any wild 
scheme at present : I am uneasy about 
him, and not without reason ; report 
to me speedily the result of your vigi- 


lance. 
«R, O'Mara.” 


Dwyer just glanced through this 
brief, but not unwelcome, epistle ; and 
deposited it and its contents in the 
secret recesses of his breeches pocket, 
and then fixed his eyes upon the face 
of his companion, who sat opposite, 
utterly absorbed in the perusal of his 
father’s letter, which he read again 
and again, pausing and muttering be- 
tween whiles, and apparently lost in 
no very pleasing reflections ; at length 
he very abruptly exclaimed, “a deli- 
eate epistle truly—and a politic— 
would that my tongue had been burned 
through before I assented to that 
doubly-cursed contract. Why I am 
not pledged yet—I am not—there is 
neither writing, nor troth, nor word of 
honour, passed between us. My father 
has no right to pledge me, even though 
I told him I liked the girl, and would 
wish the match—'tis not enough that my 
father offers her my heart and hand— 
he has no right to do it—a delicate 
woman would not accept professions 
made by proxy. Lady Emily! Lady 
Emily! with all the tawdry frippery, 
and finery of dress and demeanour— 
compare her with—— Pshaw! redicu- 
culous!—how blind—how idiotic I 
have been.” 

He relapsed into moody reflections, 
which Dwyer did not care to disturb, 
and some ten minutes might have pas- 
sed before he spoke again; when he 
did, it was in the calm tone of one who 
has irrevocably resolved upon some 
decided and important act. 

“ Dwyer,” he said, rising and ap- 
proaching that person, “ whatever god 
or demon told you, even before my 
own heart knew it, that I loved Ellen 
Heathcote, spoke truth. 1 love her 
madly—I never dreamed till now how 
fervently, how irrevocably I am hers— 
how dead to me all other interests are 
—Dwyer, I know something of your 
disposition, and you, no doubt, think it 
strange that I should tell to you, of all 
persons, such a secret ; but whatever 
be your faults, | think you are attached 
to our family—I am satisfied you will 
not betray me—I know P 

“ Pardon me,” said Dwyer, “if I say 
that great professions of confidence too 
frequently mark distrust—I have no 
possible motive to induce me to betray 
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you—on the contrary I would gladly 
assist and direct whatever plans you 
may have formed—command me as 
you please—I have said enough.” 

“ | will not doubt you, Dwyer,” said 
O’Mara, “I have taken my resolution 
—I have, I think, firmness to act up 
to it. To marry Ellen Heathcote, situ- 
ated as I am, were madness ; to pro- 
pose any thing else were worse, were 
villany not to be named—lI will leave 
the country to-morrow, cost what pain 
it may, for England—I will at once 
break off the proposed alliance with 
Lady Emily, and will wait until I am 
my own master, to open my heart to 
Ellen—my father may say and do 
what he likes, but his passion will not 
last—he will forgive me—and even 
were he to disinherit me, as he threat- 
ens, there is some property which must 
descend to me, which his will cannot 
affect—he cannot ruin my interests— 
he shall not ruin my happiness—Dwyer 
give me pen and ink—!1 will write this 
moment.” 

This bold plan of proceeding, for 
many reasons, appeared inexpedient to 
Dwyer, and he determined not to con- 
sent to its adoption without a struggle. 

“I commend your prudence,” said 
he, “in determining to remove yourself 
from the fascinating influence which 
has so long bound you here; but be- 
ware of offending your futher—Colonel 
O'Mara is not a man to forgive an act 
of deliberate disobedience—and surely 
you are not mad enough to ruin your- 
self with him, by offering an outrageous 
insult to Lady Emily, and to her fa- 
mily in her person ; therefore you must 
not break off the understood contract 
which subsists between you by any 
formal act—hear me out patiently— 
you must let Lady Emily perceive, as 
you easily may, without rudeness or 
even coldness of manner, that she is 
perfectly indifferent to you; and when 
she understands this to be the case, if 
she possesses either nay or spirit, 
she will herself break off the engage- 
ment—make what delay it is possible 
to effect—it is very possible that your 
father, who cannot, in all probability, 
live many months, may not live as 
many days if harassed and excited by 
such scenes, as your breaking off your 
engagement must produce.” 

“Dwyer,” said O'Mara, “ I will hear 
you out—proceed.” 

“ Besides, sir, remember,” he conti- 
nued, “the understanding which we 
have termed an engagement, was en- 

tered into witlout any cirect sanetion 
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upon your part—your father has com- 
mitted himself, not you, to Lord ’ 
before a real contract can subsist, you 
must be an assenting party to it—I 
know of no casuistry subtle enough to 
involve you in any engagement what- 
ever, without such an ingredient—tush, 
you have an easy card to play.” 

“ Well,” said the young man, “I 
will think on what you have said—in 
the meantime I will write to my father 
to announce my immediate departure, 
in order to join him.” 

“Excuse me,” said Dwyer, “but I 
would suggest that by hastening your 
departure you but bring your dangers 
nearer—while you are in this country 
a letter now and then keeps every 
thing quiet ; but once across the channel 
and with the Colonel, you must either 
quarrel with him to you own destruc- 
tion, or you must dance attendance 
upon Lady Emily with such assiduity 
as to commit yourself as completely as 
if you had been thrice called with her 
in the parish church—no, no, this side 
of the channel as long as you decently 
can—besides your sudden departure 
must appear suspicious, and will pro- 
bably excite inquiry—every good end 
likely to be accomplished by your ab- 
sence, will be effected as well by your 
departure for Dublin, where you may 
remain for three weeks or a month 
without giving rise to curiosity or 
doubt of an unpleasant kind—I would 
therefore advise you strongly, to write 
immediately to the Colonel, stating 
that business has occurred to defer 
your departure for a month, and you 
can then leave this place, if you think 
fit, immediately, that is within a week 
or so.” 

Young O'Mara was not hard to be 
persuaded—perhaps it was, that unac- 
knowledged by himself, any argument 
which recommended his staying, even 
for an hour longer than his first deci- 
sion hud announced, in the neighbour- 
hood of Ellen Heathcote, appeared 

eculiarly cogent and convincing ; 
Remover this may have been, it is cer- 
tain that he followed the counsel of his 
cool-headed follower, who retired that 
night to bed with the pleasing convic- 
tion that he was likely soon to involve 
his young patron in all the intricacies 
of disguise and intrigue--a consumma- 
tion which would leave him totally at 
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the mercy of the favoured confidant 
who should possess his secret. 

Young O’Mara’s reflections were 
more agitating, and less satisfactory, 
than those of his companion—he re. 
solved upon leaving the country before 
two days had passed—he felt that he 
could not fairly seek to involve Ellen 
Heathcote in his fate by pledge or 
promise, until he had extricated him. 
self from those trammels which con. 
strained and embarrassed all his actions 
—his determination was so far pru- 
dent ; but, alas! he also resolved that 
it was but right, but necessary, that he 
should see her before his departure ; 
his leaving the country without a look 
or a word of parting kindness inter. 
changed, must to her appear an act of 
cold and heartless eaprice—he could 
not bear the thought. 

“No,” said he, “I am not child 
enough to say more than prudence tells 
me I ought to say ; this cowardly dis« 
trust of my firmness 1 should and will 
contemn ; besides why should I com- 
mit myself; it is possible the girl may 
not care for me. No, no, I need not 
shrink from this interview. I have no 
reason to doubt my firmness—none— 
none. I must cease to be governed 
by impulse. I am involved in rocks and 
quicksands ; and a collected spirit, a 
quick eye, and a steady band, alone 
can pilot me through. God grant me 
a safe voyage.” 

The next day came, and young 
O’ Mara did not take his fishing rod as 
usual, but wrote two letters; the one 
to his father, announcing his intention 
of departing speedily for England ; the 
other to Lady Emily, containing a cold 
but courteous apology for his apparent 
neglect ; both these were despatched 
to the post-office that evening, and 
upon the next morning he was to leave 
the country. 

Upon the night of the momentous 
day of which we have just spoken, 
Ellen Heatheote glided silently and 
unperceived from among the busy 
crowds, who were engaged in the gay 
dissipation, furnished by what is in 
Ireland technically called a dance ;* 
and having drawn her mantle closely 
about her, was proceeding with quick 
steps to traverse the small field which 
separated her from her father’s abode. 
She had not walked many yards when 





* A meeting convened, as the name implies, for the cultivation of the light, fan- 
tastic toe; the expenses attendant upon which, music, &c., are defrayed by a sub- 
scription of one half-penny each, 
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she became aware that a solitary figure, 
muffled in a cloak, stood in the path- 
way—it approached—a low voice 
whispered the name, “ Ellen.” 

«Js it you, Master Richard ?” she 
replied. 

He threw back the cloak which had 
concealed his features. 

“It is I, Ellen,” he said, “I have 
been watching for you. I will not 
delay you long.” 

He took her hand, and she did not 
attempt to withdraw it; for she was 
too artless to think any evil, too confid- 
ing to dread it. 

“Ellen,” he continued, even now 
unconsciously departing from the rigid 
course which prudence had marked 
out ; “Ellen, I am going to leave the 
country ; going on to-morrow. I have 
had letters from England. I must go. 
And the sea will soon be between us.” 

He paused, and she was silent. 

“ There is one request, one entreaty 
I have to make,” he continued, “I 
would, when I am far away, have some- 
thing to look at, which belonged to you. 
Will you give me—do not refuse it— 
one little lock of your beautiful hair ?” 

With artless alacrity, but with trem- 
bling hand, she took the scissors, which 
in simple fashion hung by her side, and 
detached one of the long and beautiful 
locks which parted over her forehead ; 
she placed it in his hand. Again he 
took her hand, and twice he attempted 
to speak, in vain ; at length he said : 

“Ellen, when I-am gone—when I 
am away—will you sometimes remem- 
ber, sometimes think of me ?” 

Ellen Heathcote had as much, per- 
haps more, of what is noble in pride 
than the haughtiest beauty that ever 
trod a court ; but the effort was useless ; 
the honest struggle was in vain; and 
she burst into floods of tears, bitterer 
than she had ever shed before. 


I cannot tell how passions rise and fall 
—I cannot describe the impetuous 
words of the young lover, as pressing 
again and again to his lips the cold, 
passive hand, which had been re- 
signed to him, prudence, caution, doubts, 
resolutions, all vanished from his view, 
and melted into nothing. ’Tis for me 
to tell the simple fact, that from that 
brief interview they both departed, 
promised, and pledged to each other 
for ever. 

Through the rest of this story events 
follow one another rapidly. A few 
nights after that which 1 have just 
mentioned, Ellen Heathcote disappear- 
ed; but her father was not left long 
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in suspence as to her fate, for Dwyer, 
accompanied by one of those mendi- 
cant friars, who infested the country 
then even more numerously than they 
now do, called upon Heathcote before 
he had had time to take any active 
measures for the recovery of his child, 
aud put him in possession of a docu- 
ment which appeared to contain satis- 
factory evidence of the marriage of 
Ellen Heathcote with Richard O' Mara, 
executed upon the evening previous, 
as the date went to show; and signed 
by both parties, as well by Dwyer and 
a servant of young O’Mara’s, both 
these having acted as witnessess ; and 
further supported by the signature of 
Peter Nicholls, a brother of the order 
of St. Francis, by whom the ceremony 
had been performed, and whom Heath- 
cote had no difficulty in recognising in 
the person of his visitant. This docu- 
ment, and the prompt personal visit of 
the two men, and above all, the known 
identity of the Franciscan, satisfied 
Heatheote as fully as any thing short 
of complete publicity could have done. 
And his conviction was not a mistaken 
one. 

Dwyer, before he took his leave, im- 
pressed upon Heathcote the necessity 
of keeping the affair so secret as to 
render it impossible that it should reach 
Colonel O' Mara’s ears, an event which 
would have been attended with ruinous 
consequences toall parties. He refused 
also to permit Heathcote to see his 
daughter, and ‘even to tell him where 
she was, until circumstances rendered 
it safe for him to visit her. 

Heathcote was a harsh and sullen 
man ; and though his temper was - 
thing bat tractable, there was so muc 
to please, almost to dazzle him, in the 
event, that he accepted the terms which 
Dwyer imposed upon him without any 
further token of disapprobation than a 
shake of the head, and a gruff wish 
that “it might prove all for the best.” 

Nearly two months had passed, and 
young O'Mara had not yet departed 
for England. His letters had been 
strangely few and far between ; and in 
short his conduct was such as toinduce 
Colonel O'Mara to hasten his return 
to Ireland, and at the same time to 
press an engagement, which Lord > 
his son, Captain N , and Lady 
Emily had made to spend some weeks 
with him at his residence in Dublin. 
A letter arrived for young O’Mara, 
stating the arrangement, and requiring 
his attendance in Dublin, which was 
accordingly immediately afforded. 

He arrived, with Dwyer, in time te 
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welcome his father and his distinguish- 
ed guests. He resolved to break off 
his embarrassing connexion with Lady 
Emily, without, however, stating the 
real motive, which he felt would exas- 
perate the resentment which his father 
and Lord would no doubt feel at 
his conduct. He strongly felt how 
dishonourably he would act, if, in obe- 
dience to Dwyer's advice, he seemed 
tacitly to acquiesce in an engagement 
which it was impossible for him to ful- 
fil. He knew that Lady Emily was 
not capable of any thing like strong 
attachment ; and that even if she were, 
he had no reason whatever to suppose 
that she cared at all for him. He had 
not at any time desired the alliance ; 
nor had he any reason to suppose the 
young lady inany degree less indifferent. 
He regarded it now, and not without 
some appearance of justice, as nothing 
more than a kind of understood stipu- 
lation entered into by their parents, 
and to be considered rather as a matter 
of business and calculation than as in- 
volving any thing of mutual inclination 
on the part of the parties most nearly 
interested in the matter. He anxiously, 
therefore, watched for an opportunity 
of making known his feelings to Lord 
,as he could not with propriety 
,4o so to Lady Emily; but what ata 
distance appeared to be a matter of 
easy accomplishment, now, upon a 
nearer approach, and when the imme- 
diate impulse which had prompted the 
act had subsided, appeared so full of 
difficulty and almost inextricable em- 
barrassments, that he involuntarily 
shrunk from the task day after day. 
Though it was a source of indescri- 
bable anxicty to him, he did not ven- 
ture to write to Ellen, for he could not 
disguise from himself the danger which 
the secrecy of his connexion with her 
must incur by his communicating with 
her, even through a public office, where 
their letters might be permitted to lie 
longer than the gossiping iuquisitive- 
ness of a country town would warrant 
him in supposing safe. 

It was about a fortnight after young 
O'Mara had arrived in Dublin, where 
all things, and places, and amusements, 
and persons seemed thoroughly stale, 
flat, and unprofitable, when one day, 
tempted by the unusual fineness of the 
weather, Lady Emily proposed a walk 
in the College Park—a favourite pro- 
menade at that time She, therelore, 
with young O'Mara, accompanied by 
Dwyer (who, by the by, when he 
pleased, could act the gentie:nan sulli- 
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ciently well) proceeded to the place 
proposed, where they continued to 
walk for some time. 

“ Why, Richard,” said Lady Emily, 
after a tedious and uubroken pause of 
some minutes, “ you are becoming 
worse and worse every day; you are 
growing absolutely intolerable; per. 
fectly stupid ; not one good thing have 
I heard since I left the house.” 

O'Mara smiled, and was seeking for 
a suitable reply, when his design was 
interrupted, and his attention suddenly 
and painfully arrested by the appear- 
ance of two figures, who were slowly 
passing the broad walk on which he 
and his party moved; the one was 
that of Captain N , the other was 
the form of—Martin Heathcote! 

O’ Mara felt confounded, almost stun- 
ned ; the anticipation of some impend- 
ing mischief—of an immediate and 
violent collision with a young man 
whom he had ever regarded as his friend, 
were apprehensions which such a juxta 
position could not fail to produce. 

“Is Heathcote mad?” thought he. 
“What devil can have brought him 
here ?” 

Dwyer having exchanged a signifi- 
cant glance with O’ Mara, said slightly 
to Lady Emily, “will your ladyship 
excuse me for a moment. I have a 
word to say to Captain N » and 
will, with your permission, immediately 
rejoin you.” He bowed, and walking 
rapidly on, was in a few moments be- 
side the object of his and his patron's 
uneasiness, 

Whatever Heathcote’s object might 
be, he certainly had not vet declared 
the secret-—whose safety O' Mara had 
so naturally desired—for Captain N-— 
appeared in good spirits ; and on com- 
ing up to his sister and her companion, 
he joined them for a moment, telling 
O'Mara, laughingly, that an old quiz 
had come from the country for the ex- 
press purpose of telling tales, as it was 
to be supposed, of him (young O’ Mara) 
in whose neighbourhood he lived. 

During this speech, it-required all 
the effort which it was possible to ex- 
ert, to prevent O’ Mara’s betraying the 
extreme agitation to which his situa- 
tion gave rise. Captain N , hows 
ever, suspected nothing, and passed on 
without further delay. 

Dinner was an early meal in those 
days, and Lady Emily was obliged to 
leave the Park in less than half an hour 
after the unpleasant meeting which we 
have just mentioned. Young O'Mara 
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escorted the lady to the door of Colo- 
nel O’Mara’s house, pretended an en- 
gagement, and departed together. 

Richard O’ Mara instantly questioned 
his comrade upon the subject of his 
anxiety ; but Dwyer had nothing to 
communicate of a satisfactory nature. 
He had only time, while the Captain 
had been engaged with Lady Emily 
and her companion, to say to Heath- 
cote, “ Be secret as you value your ex- 
istence: every thing will be right, if 
vou be but secret.” 

To this Heathcote had replied, 
“ Never fear me, I understand what I 
am about.” 

This was said in such an ambiguous 
manner that it was impossible to con- 
jecture whether he intended or not to 
act upon Dwyer’s exhortation. The 
conclusion which appeared most natu- 
ral, was by no means an agreeable one. 
It was much to be feared that Heath- 
cote having heard some vague report 
of O'Mara’s engagement with Lady 
Emily, perhaps exaggerated by the re- 
petition, into a speedily approaching 
marriage, had become alarmed for his 
daughter's interest, and had taken this 
decisive step, in order to prevent, by a 
disclosure of the circumstances of his 
clandestine union with Ellen, the pos- 
sibility of his completing a guilty 
alliance with Captain N "s sister. 
If he entertained the suspicions which 
they attributed to him, he had certainly 
taken the most effectual means to pre- 
vent their being realised. Whatever 
his object might be, his presence in 
Dublin, in company with Captain 
N——, boded nothing good to O’ Mara. 

They entered ’s tavern, in Dame- 
street, together, and there, over a hasty, 
and by no means a comfortable meal, 
they talked over their plans and con- 
jectures. Evening closed in, and found 
them still closeted together, with no- 
thing to interrupt, and a large tankard 
of claret to sustain their desultory con- 
versation. Nothing had been deter- 
mined upon, except that Dwyer and 
O'Mara should proceed under cover 
of the darkness to search the town for 
Heathcote, and by minute inquiries at 
the most frequeuted houses of enter- 
tainment, to ascertain his place of resi- 
dence, in order to procuring a full and 
explanatory interview with him. They 
had each filled their last glass, and 
were sipping it slowly, seated with 
their feet stretched towards a bright 
cheerful fire; the small table which 
sustained the flagon, of which we have 
spoken, together with two pair of wax 
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candles, placed between them, so as to 
afford a convenient resting place for 
the long glasses out of which they 
drank. 

“ One good result, at all events, will 
be effected by Heathcote’s visit,” said 
O'Mara. “ Before twenty-four hours 
I shall do that which I should have 
done long ago. I shall, without re- 
serve, state every thing. I can no 
longer endure this suspense—this dis- 
honourable seerecy—this apparent dis- 
simulation. Every moment I have 
passed since my departure from the 
country has been one of embarrassment, 
of pain, of humiliation. On to-morrow 
[ will brave the storm, whether success- 
fully or not, is doubtful; but I had 
rather walk the high roads a beggar, 
than submit a day longer to be made 
the degraded sport of every accident—- 
the miserable dependent upon a suc- 
cessful system of deception. Though 
passive deception, it is still unmanly, 
unworthy, unjustifiable deception. I 
cannot bear to think of it. I despise 
myself, but I will cease to be the 
despicable thing I have become. To- 
morrow sees me free, and this harassing 
subject for ever at rest.” 


He was interrupted here by the 
sound of footsteps heavily but rapidly 
ascending the tavern staircase. The 
room door opened, and Captain N . 
accompanied by a fashionably-attired 
young man, entered the room. 


Young O'Mara had risen from his 
seat on the entrance of their unex- 
pected visitants; and the moment 
Captain N.—— recognised his person, 
an evident and ominous change passed 
over his countenance. He turned 
hastily to withdraw, but, as it seemed, 
almost instantly changed his mind, for 
he turned again abruptly. 

“ This chamber is engaged, sir,” said 
the waiter. 

“ Leave the room, sir,” was his only 
reply. 

“ The room is engaged, sir,” repeated 
the waiter, probably believing that his 
first suggestion had been unheard. 

“Leave the room, or go to hell,” 
shouted Captain N——, at the same 
time seizing the astounded waiter by 
the shoulder, he hurled him headlong 
upon the passage, and flung the door 
to, with a crash that shook the walls. 
“Sir,” continued he, addressing himself 
to O'Mara, “I did not hope to have 
met you until to-morrow. Fortune 
has been kind to me—draw, and de- 
fend yourself.” At the same time he 
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drew his sword, and placed himself in 
an attitude of attack. 

“Twill not draw upon you,” said 
O'Mara. “I have, indeed, wronged 
you. Ihave given you just cause for 
resentment ; but against your life I 
will never lift my hand.” 

“You are a coward, sir,’ replied 
Captain N——, with almost frightful 
vehemence, “as every trickster and 
swindler is. You are a contemptible 
dastard—a despicable, damned villain. 
Draw your sword, sir, and defend your 
life, or every post and pillar in this 
town shall tell your infamy.” 

“ Perhaps,” said his friend, with a 
sneer, “the gentleman can do better 
without his honour than without his 
wife.” 

“ Yes,” shouted the Captain, “his 
wife—a trull—a common e 

“ Silence, sir,” cried O'Mara, all the 
fierceness of his nature roused by this 
last insult—* your object is gained ; 
your blood be upon your own head”— 
at the same time he sprung across a 
bench which stood in his way, and 
pushing aside the table which sup- 
ported the lights, in an instant their 
swords crossed, and they were engaged 
in close and deadly strife. 

Captain N was far the stronger 
of the two; but, on the other hand, 
O'Mara possessed far more skill in the 
use of the fatal weapon which they 
employed. But the narrowness of the 
room rendered this advantage hardly 
available. Almost instantly O'Mara 
received a slight wound upon the fore- 
head, which, though little more than a 
scratch, bled so fast as to obstruct his 
sight considerably. Those who have 
used the foil can tell how slight a 
derangement of eye or of hand is 
sufficient to determine a contest of 
this kind; and this knowledge will 
prevent their being surprised when [ 
say, that, spite of O’Mara’s superior 
skill and practice, his adversary’s sword 
passed twice through and through his 
body, and he fell heavily and help- 
lessly upon the floor of the chamber. 
Without saying a word, the successful 
combatant quitted the room along with 
his companion, leaving Dwyer to shift 
as best he might for his fallen com- 
rade. 

With the assistance of some of the 
wondering menials of the place, Dwyer 
succeeded in conveying the wounded 
man into an adjoining room, where he 
was laid upon a bed, in a state border- 
ing upon insensibility—the blood flow- 
ing, I might say welling, from the 
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wounds so fast as to show that unlesg 
the bleeding were speedily and effec. 
tually stopped, he could not live for 
half an hour.. Medical aid was, of 
course, instantly procured, and Colonel 
O'Mara, though at the time serious] 

indisposed, was urgently requested to 
attend without loss of time. He did 
so; but human succour and support 
were all too late. The wound had 
been truly dealt—the tide of life had 
ebbed ; and his father had not arrived 
five minutes when young O'Mara was 
a corpse. His body rests in the 
vaults of Christ Church, in Dublin, 
without a stone to mark the spot. 

The counsels of the wicked are 
always dark and their motives often 
beyond fathoming ; and strange, un- 
accountable, incredible as it may seem, 
I do believe, and that upon evidence 
so clear us to amount almost to demon- 
stration, that Heathcote’s visit to Dub. 
lin—his betrayal of the secret—and 
the final and terrible catastrophe which 
laid O’ Mara in the grave, were brought 
about by no other agent than Dwyer 
himself. I have, myself, seen the 
letter which induced that visit. The 
handwriting is exactly what I have 
seen in other alleged specimens of 
Dwyer’s penmanship. It is written 
with an affectation of honest alarm at 
O’Mara’s conduct, and expresses a 
conviction that if some of Lady Emily's 
family be not informed of O’Mara’s 
real situation, nothing could pre- 
vent his concluding with her an ad- 
vantageous alliance, then upon the 
tapis, and altogether throwing off his 
allegiance to Ellen—a step which, as 
the writer candidly asserted, would 
finally conduce as inevitably to his 
own disgrace as it would immediately 
do to her ruin and misery. ‘The pro- 
duction was formally signed with 
Dwyer’s name, and the postscript 
contained a strict injunction of secrecy, 
asserting that if it were ascertained 
that such an epistle had been despatched 
from such a quarter, it would be at- 
tended with the total ruin of the 
writer. It is true that Dwyer, many 
years after, when this letter came to 
light, alleged it to be a forgery, an 
assertion whose truth, even to his 
dying hour, and Jong after he had 
apparently ceased to feel the lash of 
public scorn, he continued obstinately 
to maintain. Indeed this matter is 


full of mystery, for, revenge alone 
excepted, which, I believe, in such 
minds as Dwyers, seldom overcomes 
the sense of interest, the only im 
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telligible motive which could have 
prompted him to such an uct was 
the hope that since he had, through 
young O' Mara’s interest, procured from 
the Colonel a lease of a small farm 
upon the terms which he had originally 
stipulated, he might prosecute his plan 
touching the property of Martin Heath- 
cote, rendering his daughter's hand free 
by the removal of young O'Mara. This 
appears to me too complicated a plan 
of villany to have entered the mind 
even of suchaman as Dwyer. I must, 
therefore, suppose his motives to have 
originated out of circumstances con- 
nected with this story which may not 
have come to my ear, and perhaps 
never will. 

Colonel O'Mara felt the death of 
his son more deeply than I should have 
thought possible, but that son had 
been the last being who had continued 
to interest his cold heart. Perhaps 
the pride which he felt in his child 
had in it more of selfishness than of 
any generous feeling. But, be this as 
it may, the melancholy circumstances 
connected with Ellen Heathcote had 
reached him, and his conduct towards 
her proved, more strongly than any 
thing else could have done, that he 
felt keenly and justly, and, to a certain 
degree, with a softened heart, the fatal 
event of which she had been, in some 
manner, alike the cause and the victim. 
He evinced not towards her, as might 
have been expected, any unreasonable 
resentment. On the contrary, he ex- 
hibited great consideration, even ten- 
derness for her situation; and having 
ascertained where his son had placed 
her, he issued strict orders that she 
should not be disturbed, and that the 
fatal tidings, which had not yet reached 
her, should be withheld until they might 
be communicated in such a way as to 
soften, as much as possible, the inevi- 
table shock. 

These last directions were acted 
upon too scrupulously and too long; 
and, indeed, 1 am satisfied that had 
the event been communicated at once, 
however terrible and overwhelming the 
shock might have been, much of the 
bitterest anguish, of sickening doubts, 
of harassing suspense, would have been 
spared her, and that the first tempes- 
tuous burst of sorrow having passed 
over, her chastened spirit might have 
recovered its tone, and her life have 
been spared. But the mistaken kind- 
ness which concealed from her the 
dreadful truth, instead of relieving her 
mind of a burden which it could not 
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support, laid upon it a weight of 
horrible fears and doubts as to the 
affection of O'Mara, compared with 
which even the certainty of his death 
would have been tolerable. 

One evening I had just seated my- 
self beside a cheerful turf fire, with 
that true relish which a long cold ride 
through a bleak and sheltezless country 
affords, stretching my chilled limbs 
to meet the genial influence, and im- 
bibing the warmth at every pore, when 
my comfortable meditations were in- 
terrupted by a long and sonorous ring- 
ing at the door bell, evidently effected 
by no timid hand. A messenger had 
arrived to request my attendance at 
the Lodge—such was the name which 
distinguished a small and somewhat 
antiquated building, occupying a pecu- 
liarly secluded position among the 
bleak and heathy hills, which varied 
the surface of that not altogether un- 
interesting district, and which had, I 
believe, been employed by the keen 
and hardy ancestors of the O'Mara 
family, as a convenient temporary resi- 
dence during the sporting season. 
Thither my attendance was required, 
in order to administer to a deeply dis- 
tressed lady such comforts as an 
afflicted mind can gather from the 
sublime hopes and consolations of 
Christianity. I had long suspected 
that the occupant of this sequestered, 
I might say desolate, dwelling-house 
was the poor girl whose brief story we 
are following ; and feeling a keen in- 
terest in her fate, as who that had ever 
seen her did not, I started from my 
comfortable seat with more eager alac- 
rity than, I will confess it, I might have 
evinced, had my duty called me in 
another direction. In a few minutes 
I was trotting rapidly onward, preceded 
by my guide, who urged his horse with 
the remorseless rapidity of one who 
seeks by the speed of his progress, to 
escape observation. Over roads and 
through bogs we splashed and clattered, 
until at length traversing the brow of 
a wild and rocky hill, whose aspect 
seemed so barren and forbidding, that 
it might have been a lasting barrier 
alike to mortal sight and step, the 
lonely building became visible, lying 
in a kind of swampy flat, with a broad 
reedy pond or lake stretching away to 
its side, and backed by a farther range 
of monotonous sweeping hills, marked 
with irregular linesof grey rock, which, 
in the distance, bore a rude and colossal 
resemblance to the walls of a fortifi- 
cation, Riding with undiminished 
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speed along a kind of wild horse-track, 
we turned the corner of u high and 
somewhut ruinous wall of loose stones, 
and making a sudden wheel we found 
ourselves in a small quadrangle, sur- 
mounted on two sides by dilapidated 
stables and kennels, on another by a 
broken stone wall, and upon the fourth 
by the front of the lodge itself. The 
whole character of the place was that 
of dreary desertion and decay, which 
would of itself have predisposed the 
mind for melancholy impressions. My 
guide dismounted, and with respectful 
attention held my horse’s bridle while 
I got down; and knocking at the door 
with the handle of his whip, it was 
speedily opened by a neatly dressed 
female domestic, and I was admitted 
to the interior of the house, and con- 
ducted into a small room, where a fire 
in some degree dispelled the cheerless 
air, which would otherwise have pre- 
vailed to a painful degree throughout 
the place. 

I had been waiting but for a very 
few minutes, when another female ser- 
vant, somewhat older than the first, 
entered the room. She made some 
apology on the part of the person 
whom I had come to visit, for the 
slight delay which had already oc- 
curred, and requested me further to 
wait for a few minutes longer, inti- 
mating that the lady's grief was so 
violent, that without great effort she 
could not bring herself to speak calmly 
at all. As if to beguile the time, the 
good dame went on, in a highly com- 
municative strain, to tell me amongst 
much that could not interest me, a 
little of what I had desired to hear. I 
discovered that the grief of her whom 
I had come to visit, was excited by 
the sudden death of a little boy, her 
only child, who was then lying dead 
in his mother’s chamber. 

“And the mother’s name,” said I, 
inquiringly. 

‘The woman looked at me for a mo- 
ment, smiled, and shook her head with 
the air of mingled mystery and impor- 
tance which seems to say, “Iam un- 
fathomable.” J did not care to press 
the question, though I suspected that 
much of her apparent reluctance was 
affected, knowing that my doubts re- 
speciing the identity of the person 
whom I had come to visit must soon 
be set at rest; and after a little pause 
the worthy Abigail went on as fluently 
as ever. She told me that her young 
mistress had been, for the time she had 
been with her, that was for about a 


year and a half, in declining health and 
spirits, and that she had loved her 
little child to a degree beyond expres. 
sion—so devotedly that she could not 
in all probability, survive it lone, 
While she was running on in this way 
the bell rang, and signing me to follow 
she opened the room door, but stopped 
in the hall, and taking me a little aside 
and speaking in a whisper, she told me, 
as I valued the life of the poor lady, 
not to say one word of the death of 
young O'Mara. I nodded acquies. 
cence, and ascending a narrow and ill. 
constructed staircase, she stopped at 
a chamber door and knocked. 

“ Come in,” said a gentle voice from 
within, and, preceded by my conduct. 
ress, 1 entered a moderately sized, but 
rather gloomy chamber. There was 
but one living form within it~it was 
the light and graceful figure of a young 
female. She had risen as I entered 
the room; but owing to the obscurity 
of the apartment, and to the circum. 
stance that her face, as she looked 
towards the door, was turned away 
from the light which found its way in 
dimly through the narrow windows, I 
could not instantly recognise the fea- 
tures. 

“You do not remember me, sir?” 
said the same low mournful voice. “I 
am—I was—Ellen Heathcote.” 

“ Ido remember you, my poor child,” 
said I taking her hand ; “ I do remem- 
ber you very well. Speak to me 
frankly—speak to me as a friend, 
Whatever I can do or say for you, is 
yours already, only speak.” 

“You were always very kind, sir, to 
those—to those that wanted kindness.” 
The tears were almost overflowing, but 
she checked them, and as if an acces- 
sion of fortitude had followed the mo- 
mentary weakness, she continued, in a 
subdued but firm tone, to tell me briefly 
the circumstances of her marriage with 
O'Mara. When she had concluded 
the recital, she paused for a moment, 
and I asked again— 

“Can I aid you in any way—by 
advice or otherwise ?” 

“I wish, sir, to tell you all 1 have 
been thinking about,” she continued. 
“I am sure, sir, that Master Richard 
loved me once—lI am sure hie did not 
think to deceive me; but there were 
bad, hard-hearted people about him, 
and his family were all rich and high, 
and I am sure he wishes now that he 
had never, never seen me. Well, sir, 
it is not in my heart to blaine him; 
what was J that I should look at him? 
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—an ignorant, poor, country girl—and 
he so high, and great, and so beautiful 
_the blame was all mine—it was all 
my fault; I could not think or hope he 
would care for me more than a little 
time. Well, sir, I thought over and 
over again, that since his love was 
gone from me for ever, I should not 
stand in his way, and hinder whatever 
great things his family wished for him, 
so I thought often and often to write 
him a letter to get the marriage broken, 
and to send me home; but for one 
reason I would have done it long ago 
there was a little child, his and 
mine—the dearest, the loveliest.” She 
could not go on for a minute or two. 
«The little child that is lying there, on 
that bed ; but it is dead and gone, and 
there is no reason now why [ should 
delay any more about it.” 

She put her hand into her breast, 
and took out a letter, which she 
opened, She put it into my hands— 
it ran thus :-— 

“Dear Master Ricuarp—My 
little child is dead, and your happiness 
is all I care about now. Your mar- 
riage with me is displeasing to your 
family, and I would be a burden to you, 
and in your way in the fine places, 
and among the great friends where 
you must be. You ought, therefore, 
to break the marriage, and I will sign 
whatever you wish or your family. I 
will never try to blame you, Master 
Richard—do not think it, for I never 
deserved your love, and must not com- 
plain now that I have lost it; but I 
will always pray for you, and be think- 
ing of you while I live.” 

While I read this letter, I was sa- 
tisfied that so far from adding to the 
poor girl’s grief, a full disclosure of 
what had happened would, on the con- 
trary, mitigate her sorrow, and deprive 
it of its sharpest sting. 

“Ellen,” said I solemnly, “ Richard 
O'Mara was never unfaithful to you— 
he is now where human reproach can 
teach him no more.” 

“As I said this the hectic flush upon 
her cheek gave place to a paleness so 
deadly, that I almost thought she 
would drop lifeless upon the spot. 

“Is he—is he dead then?” said she, 
wildly. 

I took her hand in mine, and told her 
thesad story as best I could. She listened 
with a calmness which appeared almost 
unnatural, until I had finished the 
mournful narration, She then arose,and 
going to the bed-side, she drew the 
curtain and gazed silently and fixedly 
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on the quict face of the child ; but the 
feelings which swelled at her heart 
could not be suppressed—the tears 
gushed forth, and sobbing as if her 
heart would break, she leant over the 
bed and took the dead child in her 
arms. She wept and kissed it, and 
kissed it and wept again, in grief so 
passionate, so heart-rending, as to draw 
bitter tears from my eyes. I said what 
little I could to calm. her—to have 
sought to do more would have been a 
mockery ; and observing that the dark- 
ness had closed in, I took my leave 
and departed, being favoured with the 
services of my former guide. 


I expected to have been soon called 
upon again to visit the poor girl; but 
the lodge lay beyond the boundary of 
my parish, and [ felt a reluctance to 
trespass upon the precincts of my 
brother minister, and a certain degree 
of hesitation in intruding upon one 
whose situation was so very peculiar, 
and who would, I had no doubt, feel no 
scruple in requesting my attendance 
if she desired it. A month, how- 
ever, passed away, and I did not hear 
any thing of Ellen. I called at the 
lodge, and to my inquiries they an- 
swered that she was very much worse 
in health, and that since the death of 
the child she had been sinking fast, 
and so weak that she had been chiefly 
confined to her bed. I sent frequently 
to inquire, and often called myself, and 
all that I heard convinced me that she 
was rapidly sinking into the grave. 


Late one night I was summoned 
from my rest, by a visit from the person 
who had upon the former occasion 
acted as my guide; he had come to 
summon me to the death-bed of her 
whom I had then attended. With all 
celerity I made my preparations, and 
not without considerable difficulty and 
some danger, we made a rapid night- 
tide to the lodge, a distance of five 
miles at least. We arrived safely, and 
in a very short time—but too late. 


I stood by the bed upon which lay 
the once beautiful form of Ellen Heath- 
cote. The brief but sorrowful trial 
was past—the desolate mourner was 
gone to that land where the pangs of 
grief, the tumults of passion, regrets, 
and cold neglect are felt no more. 
leant over the lifeless face, and scanned 
the beautiful features which living had 
wrought such magic on all that looked 
upon them. They were, indeed, much 
wasted ; but it was impossible for the 
fingers of death or of decay altogether 
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to obliterate the traces of that exquisite 
beauty which had so distinguished her. 
As I gazed on this most sad and strik- 
ing spectacle, remembrances thronged 
fast upon my mind, and tear after tear 
fell upon the cold form that slept tran- 
quilly and for ever. A few days after- 
wards I was told thata funeral had left 
the lodge at the dead of night, and 
had been conducted with the most 
scrupulous secrecy—it was, of course, 
to me no mystery. 

Heathcote lived to a very advanced 
age, being of that hard mould which is 
not easily impressible. The selfish 
and the hard-hearted survive where 
nobler, more generous, and, above all, 
more sympathizing natures would have 
sunk for ever. 


THE WOMEN 


Oxp Dr. Busby, taking the hint from 
a certain heroic ruler of Athens, used 
to say that he governed the world. He 
proved, or professed to prove, his bold 
assertion, by that species of argument 
which disciples of the Aristotelian phi- 
losophy denominate Sorites. “Eng- 
land,” quoth the Doctor, “rules the 
world. The men of England rule 
England. ‘The women rule the men. 
The boys rule the women. J rule the 
boys, argal,” &c. Of these propositions 
perhaps the least disputable is that 
which affirms that the women rule the 
men. In no country of the world, so 
far forth at Jeast as our experience 
reaches, and that is pretty widely, does 
the substantial influence of women pre- 
vail so extensively as in England, 
Intelligent foreigners have frequently 
expressed to us their admiration, first 
of the general personal beauty of Eng- 
lishwomen, next of the power (meaning 
the influence) of the female mind in 
that country. And the converse of 
these two circumstances has often im- 
pressed itself on our minds in foreign 
travel. Abroad one meets fifty furies 
to one Venus. There is a great flutter 
and fuss of politeness, hat-lifting, bow- 
ing, and the like, towards women, and 
no real consideration, no courtesy of 
the heart at all. 

An Englishwoman seems always 
conscious that she is born to be the 
partner and companion of man, the 
solacer of his cares, and not either his 
tyrant or his victim, nor yet a mere 
plaything to while away in toying the 


[April 
Dwyer certainly succeeded in ex. 
torting, I cannot say how, considerable 
and advantageons leases from Colonel 
O'Mara; but after his death, he dis. 
osed of his interest in these, and 
Cc for a time launched into a sea 
of profligate extravagance, he became 
bankrupt, and for a long time I totally 
lost sight of him. The rebellion of ’98, 
and the events which immediately fy}. 
lowed, called him forth from his lurking. 
places in the character of an informer ; 
and [ myself have seen the hoary. 
headed, paralytic perjurer, with a scowl 
of derision and defiance, brave the hoot. 
ings and the execrations of the indig. 
nant multitude. 
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hours that might otherwise hang heavy 
on his hands. This sentiment of inde- 
pendence gives an air of dignity to’ 
woman, which commands, as it de- 
serves, respect. There is, however, 
much feminine softness in the charac. 
ter of Englishwomen. In quickness 
and sensibility, the English character 
(whether in woman or man) is unques- 
tionably very far behind that of another 
island, which native modesty must on 
the present occasion leave nameless ; 
but the women of England possess a 
quiet (a very Irish person might call 
it sleepy) affectionateness, which is 
durable, and, when thoroughly known, 
very attaching. 

They seem little acquainted with the 
susceptibilities of love. We have heard 
a great living poet reason thus :— 
Where there is no imagination, there 
can be no passion, and where there 
is no passion, no love. We do not 
quite subscribe to this dogma, but we 
do think that there is very little ima- 
gination or enthusiasm in the minds of 
Englishwomen. They never dream, 
their lives are all reality. Speak to 
them passionately, for example in dis- 
cussing poetry, or works of art, or of 
mighty nature herself, there is no kind- 
ling of the eye, or flushing of the 
cheek. They listen with great com- 
posure and placidity—reply (if at all) 
without any corresponding animation 
or apparent participation in your 
heartiness ; and if you are keen-eyed 
enough to detect a slight—very slight 
—smiie, seen in the eye-lids rather 
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than the eyes, it is at least as likely to 
be af as with your earnestness, about a 
matter which to them seems of very 
little importance one way or the other. 
In trath, there is somewhat of an affec- 
tation of not being affected by any thing, 
in the educated classes of society in 
England. It is not thought good taste 
to evince emotion; yet sooth to say, 
while every thing seems calm, every 
thing also seems benignant about the 
women there, and they are capable of 
strong and lasting affection. 

But we are strongly of opinion that 
a system radically vicious (by vicious 
we mean simply wrong) has crept into 
vogue in the education of the younger 
women—the growing up generation of 
England. Certain it is, that in look- 
ing impartially at society in that happy 
land, a man of sense and observation 
js struck with the superiority of the 
mothers to the daughters in all the 
substantial requisites for enjoying and 
diffusing happiness. Nor are we sin- 
gular in this opinion. The intelligent 
writer of the very sensible work of 
which the title is prefixed to this paper, 
scruples not to avow that the great 
object she has had in view throughout 
the book, is to point out to her coun- 
trywomen, as clearly as she can, the 
means by which they may best meet 
the pressing exigency of the time—by 
what fresh exercise of moral power on 
their part they may “ win back to the 
homes of England the boasted felicity 
for which they once were famed.” 

This is an ominous avowal from one 
who is evidently and honestly disposed 
gently to scan her sister woman. It 
is like truth wrung from an unwilling 
witness, reluctant but convincing. It 
behoves, then, to explore the causes, 
and as far as may be, to describe the 
cure, of this mournful falling away. 

We conceive that it may, in a very 
great degree, be ascribed to the educa- 
tion of mere accomplishments which has 
prevailed so much in modern days. 
At school the time is spent in acquir- 
ing, or pretending to acquire, a variety 
of superficial attainments, of no real 
value or importance, while the mind 
and the heart are alike left uncultivated, 
And at the important period of return 
from school, girls thus necessarily des- 
titate of all really desirable informa- 
tion, are left to direct their own pur- 
suits, without regard to present useful- 
ness, or to improvement and prepara- 
tion for the employments and duties of 
after life. We shall not venture posi- 
tively to ayouch any very general belief 


in that favourite article of female faith, 
that cedar branches grow with black 
lead in the middle; but even in the 
direetion of household affairs mamma 
does every thing, the young ladies 
nothing. 

Well does Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
say (the author, be it remembered, of 
the Lay of the Dark Ladie, and there- 
fore a man at least as well able to feel 
as to think)—“ Accomplishments so 
called, in which nothing good, or use- 
ful, or estimable is, or can be accom- 
plished, what are they? Why truly 
the very want of the French and Ita- 
lian, smattering of terms without rela- 
tion to things or properties of any 
kind, and pianofortery, which meets 
one now with Jack-o’-lantern ubiquity 
in every first and second storey in 
every street, is become a presumptive 
accomplishment, as the being free from 
debt is a negative stock.” 

This is the talk of a man and a gen« 
tleman. Not a pedant or a proser, but 
one who more than almost any biped 
breathing, possessed a lofty and a ten- 
der sense of what the sex might be— 
who felt the claim of womanhood 
(when cultivated as it should) to be 
loved with honour, and honoured with 
love. 

The education of Englishwomen 
used-to be, generally speaking, ex- 
cellent. It did not qualify them to 
shine and dazzle,(in truth nature seems 
to have denied to them the power, so 
little to be desired, of doing this,) but 
it did teach them to observe and ap- 
preciate justly ; to be useful in their 
generation ; happy, and the cause of 
happiness in their own domestic circle. 
It taught them to engage and to retain 
the affections of one man, instead of 
seeking to captivate the admiration of 
twenty. 

We speak not of the higher, at least 
we do not speak exclusively of the 
higher class of society. We are think- 
ing rather of those for whose behoof 
Mrs. Ellis writes her book, and whom 
she describes as that great mass of the 
population of England which is con- 
nected with the professions, with agri- 
culture, with commerce, and manutac- 
tures. To bring the matter more 
directly to a point, we speak of those 
who, on the one hand, enjoy the ad- 
vantuges of what is called a liberal or 
ladylike education, while on the other 
they cannot justly pretend to family or 
hereditary rank, 

Mrs. Ellis, as well as we remember, 
settles the limits of the class she ad- 
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dresses by a boundary which any of 
the lords of creation would less readily 
have thought of—“those in whose 
families there are from one to four 
domestics.” 

Within this range she describes the 
younger women (and truly) as being 
for the most part gentle, inoffensive, 
delicate, and passively amiable. ‘The 
Itulians have a proverb— 

“ Tanto buon che val niente ;” 


or, as aman might say, very good, and 
very good for nothing. It is indeed 
no uncommon thing to see these ne- 
gative entities sinking under the 
weight of indolence congealed to sel- 
fishness, and suffering a gradual but 
ceaseless contraction of mind, while 
they profess to lament their own insig- 
nificance and inability to do any good. 
But no human being is born into the 
world and permitted by providence to 
_ up to woman's estate, without 
aving duties, small it may seem, but yet 
real and important duties to perform. 


« Time was,” saith (well and wisely) 
our fair author, “when the women of 
England were accustomed almost from 
their childhood to the constant employment 
of their hands. The habits of industry 
and personal exertion thus acquired, gave 
them a strength and dignity of character,” 
(mark that if you please, young ladies, ) 
“a power of usefulness, and a capability 
of doing good, which the higher theories 
of modern education fail toimpart. They 
were in some instances less qualified for 
travelling on the continent without an 
interpreter; but the women of whom I 
am speaking seldom went abroad. Their 
sphere of action was at their own fire- 
sides; and the world in which they moved 
was one where pleasure of the highest, 
purest order naturally and necessarily 
arises out of acts of duty faithfully per- 


formed.” 


A word, in passing, on this travel- 
ling upon the continent, We kuow 
it well; and we consider it a very great 
misfortune to any young, unmarried 
lady to have travelled upon the conti- 
nent. And if any such have so travel- 
led, without the constant presence and 
protection of some very staid and suffi- 
cient protector and “ interpreter,” we 
respectfully request permission to place 
the aforesaid in the same clause of the 
litany with all the deceits of the world, 
the flesh and Sathanas. We know 
what Dinah got, or rather lost, by her 
gadding, and our private opinion is, 
that there’s no place (especially for 
young ladies) like home, 
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For. the rest we heartily agree to 
the doctrine, that the want of habits of 
personal usefulness, has a very strong 
tendency indeed to render young ladies 
mentally imbecile, as well as physically 
inert. And that, had the same indivi. 
duals been early and uniformly accus- 
tomed to bodily exertion, promptly and 
cheerfully performed on the spur of 
the moment, without waiting to ques- 
tion (after the fashion of Bridgetina 


4 


Botherem) whether the duty required 
were agreeable or not, (still less whe. 
ther it were of general utility,) the ver 
act of exertion would have itself be. 
come a pleasure, and the kindly pur. 
poses to which such exertions might 
be applied, a source of high and healthy 
enjoyment. 


Now the truth is (but this is a very 
great secret, and we beg it may not be 
repeated) that the younger women look 
chiefly, in their inmost souls, to the being 
married. And instead of piously rely- 
ing upon providence, that a good hus. 
band will be sent in God’s good time, 
they give all their time, and all their 
thoughts in the mean while to attract. 
ing admiration, in order to get an offer. 
We need scarcely stop to observe that 
this is a very vulgarising state of mind 
to remain in. But besides this, young 
ladies in general very much mistake 
what that is in which attractiveness 
really consists. They fancy that men 
attach immeasurably more importance 
than in truth they do, to mere beauty, 
or putting on of apparel. These things, 
it is true, may, and probably will, be 
the first (in point of time) to attract 
the favourable attention of a man; but 
if, upon trial, the young lady be found 
wanting in the weightier matters of 
good sense, good temper, information, 
and habits of personal usefulness, any 
man whow it would be desirable to call 
husband, will admire only as he would 
a painting or a lovely scene in nature. 
We _ as unto wise women; judge 
ye what we say. Unless you would 
act like the young ladies in the ballad, 
those, 

« Girls, who through foolishness, 


Passion, or mulishness, 
Parry our wishes, and marry a fool,”” 


be advised by us, and prepare for a 
happy marriage, by accustoming yours 
selves to acquire those stores of infor- 
mation which will fit you for the rational 


companionship of a man of sense, and 
those habits of active usefulness which 


will qualify you for discharging, with 
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ease and effect, the varied duties of a 
married woman. . 
We liave here another secret to im- 

art, und we do so in the strictest con- 

dence, conjuring our dear readers not 
to breathe a syllable of what is thus 
entrusted to them, under the seal of 
secrecy. Young ladies do allow them. 
selves to think of one of the duties of 
marriage, but unfortunately they allow 
this one to dwell upon their minds, to 
the exclusion or oblivion of all others, 
«| will therefore,” says Saint Paul, 
“that the younger women marry, bear 
children—” ‘Thus far the younger En- 
lishwomen of our days go very piously 
with St. Paul ; but then they most un- 
fortunately forget, or neglect, that in 
the same breath the apostle requires 
them to “guide the house, and give 
none occasion to the adversary to speak 
reproachtully.” Elsewhere the same 
high and holy authority exhorts the 
elder women to teach their daughters 
to be sober, discreet, keepers at home, 
obedient and good to their own hus- 
bands. Now how ean these thines be 
—how can they regulate their house- 
holds well—how can they relieve their 
husbands from every care, except that 
of providing pecuniary means to main- 
tain the family in its wonted station, 
if they be the mere helpless, child- 
bearing, flower-painting, piano dolls, 
which, judging from the judicious book 
now under notice, a man must expect 
to meet most plentifully in England, in 
those families which possess * from one 
to four domestics ?” 

But we must allow our lady author 

to speak a little for herself : 


“Tt is perhaps the nearest approach 
we can make towards any thing like a 
definition of what is most striking in the 
characteristics of the women of England, 
to suy, that the nature of their domestic 
circumstances is such as to invest their 
characters with the threefold recommen- 
dation of promptitude of action, energy 
to" and benevolence of feeling. 

ith all the responsibilities of family 
comfort and social enjoyment resting upon 
them, and unaided by those troops of 
menials who throng the halls of the affluent 
and the great, they are kept alive to the 
necessity uf making their own personal 
exertions conducive to the great end of 
promoting the happiness of those around 
them. They cannot sink into supineness, 
or suffer any of their daily duties to be 
neglected, but sume beloved member of 
the household is made to feel the conse- 
quences, by enduring inconveniences 
which it is alike their pride and their 
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pleasure to remove. The frequent recur- 
ring avocations of domestic life udmit of 
no delay. When the performanre of any 
kindly office has to be asked for, solicited, 
and re-solicited, it loses more than half 
its charm, It is therefore strictly in 
keeping with the fine tone of an elevated 
character to be beforehand with expecta- 
tion, and thus to show, by the most deli- 
cate yet most effectual of all human 
means, that the object of attention, even 
when unheard and unseen, has heen the 
subject of kind and affectionate solici- 
tude. 

“ By experience in these apparently 
minute affairs, a woman of kindly feeling 
and properly disciplined mind, svon learns 
to regulate her actions alsu according to 
the principles of true wisdom, and hence 
arises that energy of thought, for which 
the women of England are so peculiarly 
distinguished. Every passing event, how- 
ever insignificant to the eye of the world, 
has its crisis, every Occurrence its emer. 
gency, every cause its effect; and upon 
these she has to calculate with precision, 
or the machinery of household comtort is 
arrested in its movements, and thrown 
into disorder, 

* Woman, however, would but ill 
supply the place appointed her by provi- 
dence, were she endowed with no other 
faculties than those of promptitude in 
action, and energy of thought, Valuable 
as these may be, they would render her 
but a cold and cheerless companion, with- 
out the kindly affections and tender offices 
that sweeten human life. It is a high 
privilege, then, which the women of Eng- 
land enjoy, to be necessarily, and by the 
force of circumstances, thrown upon their 
affections, fur the rule of their conduct 
in daily lite. * What shall I do to gratify 
myself—to be admired—or to vary the 
tenor of my existence ?’ are not the ques- 
tions which a woman of right feeling asks 
on first awaking to the avocations of the 
day. Much more congenial to the highest 
attributes of woman’s character, are in- 
quiries such as these: * How shall I en- 
deavour through this day to turn the 
time, the health, and the means permit- 
ted me to enjoy, to the best account ? 


“In England there is a kind of science 
of good household management, which, 
if it consisted merely in keeping the house 
respectable in its physical character, might 
be left to the effectual working out of 
hired hands ; but happily fur the women 
of England there isa philosophy in this 
science, by which all their highest and 
best feelings are called into exercise. Not 
only must the house be neat and clean, 
but it must be so ordered as to suit the 
tastes ofall, as far as may be, without 
annoyance or offence to any. Not‘only 
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must a constant system of activity be es- 
tablished, but peace must be preserved, 
er happiness will be destroyed. Not only 
must elegauce be called in, to adorn and 
beautify the whole, but strict integrity 
must be maintained by the minutest cal- 
culation as to lawful means, and self, and 
self-gratification, must be made the yield- 
ing point in every disputed case. Not 
only must an appearance of outward order 
and comfort be kept up, but around every 
domestic scene there must be a strong 
wall of confidence, which no internal sus- 
picion can undermine, no external enemy 
break through. 

« Good household management, con- 
ducted on this plan, is indeed a science 
well worthy of attention. It comprises 
so much, as to invest it with an air of 
difficulty on the first view; but no wo- 
man can reasonably complain of incapa- 
bility, because nature has endowed the 
sex with perceptions so lively and acute, 
that where benevolence is the impulse, 
and principle the foundation upon which 
they act, experience will soon teach them 
by what means they may best accomplish 
the end they have in view. 

« They will soon learn by experience, 
that selfishness produces selfisliness; that 
indoleuce increases with every hour of 
indulgence, that what is left undone, be- 
cause it is difficult, to-day, will be doubly 
dificult to-morrow; that kindness and 
compassion, to answer any desirable end, 
must one be practical, the other delicate, 
in its nature; that affection must be kept 
alive by ministering to its necessities ; 
and above all, that religion must be re- 
commended by consistency of character 
and conduct. 

« Nor is it by their frequent and faith- 
ful services alone, that the English wo- 
men are distinguished. The greater 
proportion of them were diligent and 
thoughtful readers, It was not with 
them a point of importance to devour 
every book that was written, as soon as 
it came out. They were sutisfied to 
single out the best, and making them- 
selves familiar with every page, conversed 
with the writer as with a friend ; and felt 
that, with minds superior, but yet conge- 
nial to their own, they could make friends 
indeed. In this manner their solitude 
was cheered, their hours of labour sweet- 
ened, and their conversation rendered at 
ence piquant and instructive. This was 
preserved from the technicalities of com- 
mon-place by the peculiar nature of their 
social and mental habits, They were 
accustomed to think for themselves; and 
deprived in some measure of access to 
what might be esteemed the highest au- 
thorities in matters of sentiment and 
taste, they drew their conclusions from 


reasoning, and their reasoning from actual 
observation. It is true, their sphere of 
observation was microscopic, c mpared 
with that of the individual who enjoys 
the means of travelling from court to 
court, and of mixing with the polished 
society of every nation; but an acute 
vision directed to immediate objects, 
whatever they may be, will often discover 
as much of the wonders of creation, and 
supply the intelligent mind with food for 
reflection as valuable, as that which jg 
the result of a widely extended view, 
where the objects, though more nume- 
rous, are consequently less distinct. 

“ Thus the domestic woman, moving 
in a comparatively limited circle, is not 
necessarily confined to a limited number 
of ideas, but can often expatiate upon 
subjects of mere local interest with a vi- 
gour of intellect, a freshness of feeling, 
and a liveliness of fancy, which create in 
the mind of the uninitiated stranger a 
perfect longing to be admitted into the 
home associations from whence are de- 
rived such a world of amusement, and so 
unfailing a relief from the severer duties 
of life, 

« It is not from the acquisition of ideas, 
but from the application of them, that 
conversation derives its greatest charm, 
Thus an exceedingly well informed talker 
may be indescribably tedious; while one 
who is comparatively ignorant, as regards 
mere facts, having brought to bear upon 
every subject contemplated, a lively ima- 
gination combined with a sound judg- 
ment, and a memory stored, not only 
with dates and historical events, but with 
strong and clear impressions of familiar 
things, may rivet the attention of his 
hearers, and startle them for the time 
into the distinctness of impression which 
imparts a degree of delightful compla- 
cency both to his hearers, and to the en- 
tertainer himsel!.” 


We have often thought, and if this 
theory of Mrs. Ellis’ be well founded 
it confirms our opinion, that it is far 
more improving for the human mind 
to seek truth even without finding it, 
than to find truth without seeking. 
But again— 

*No one can be farther, than the 
writer of these pages, from wishing to 
point out, as objects of laudable emula- 
tion, those domestic drudges, who, because 
of some affinity between culinary opera- 
tions, and the natural tone and character 
of their own minds, prefer the kitchen to 
the drawing-room—of their own free 
choice, employ their whole lives in the 
constant bustle of providing for mere ani- 
mal appetite, and waste their ingenuity, 
in the creation of new wants and wishes, 
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which all their faculties again are taxed 
to supply. This class of individuals have, 
by a sad mistake in our nomenclature, 
been called useful, and hence, in some 
degree, may arise the unpopular reception 
which this valuable word is apt to meet 
with in female society. 

«It does not require much considera- 
tion to perceive that these are not the 
women to give a high moral tone to the 
national character of England; yet so 
entirely do human actions derive their 
dignity or their meanness from the motives 
by which they are prompted, that it is no 
violation of truth to say, the most servile 
drudgery may be ennobled by the self- 
sacrifice, the patience, the cheerful sub- 
mission to duty, with which it is per- 
formed. Thus a high-minded and intel- 
Jectual woman is never more truly great 
than when willingly and judiciously per- 
forming kind offices for the sick; and 
much as may be said, and said justly, in 
praise of the public virtues of women, the 
voice of nature is so powerful in every 
human heart, that, could the question of 
superiority on these two points be univers 
sally proposed, a response would he heard 
throughout the world, in favour of woman 
in her private and domestic character. 

« Nor would the higher and more ex- 
pansive powers of usefulness with which 
women are endowed, suffer from want of 
exercise, did they devote themselves assi- 
duously to their domestic duties. I am 
rather inclined to think they would re- 
ceive additional vigour from the healthy 
tone of their own minds, and the leisure 
and liberty afforded by the systematic re- 
gularity of their household affairs. Time 
would never hang heavily on their hands, 
but each moment being husbanded with 
care, and every agent acting under their 
influence being properly chosen and in- 
structed, they would find ample oppor- 
tunity to go forth on errands of mercy, 
secure that in their absence the machinery 
they had set in motion would still con- 
tinue to work, and to work well. 

“But if, on the other band, all was 
confusion and neglect at home—filial 
appeals unanswered—domestic comforts 
uncalculated—husbands, sons, and bro- 
thers referred to servants for all the little 
offices of social kindness, in order that 
the ladies of the family might hurry away 
at the appointed time to some committee- 
room, scientific lecture, or public assem- 
bly; however laudable the object for 
which they met, there would be sufficient 
cause why their cheeks should be mantled 
with the blush of burning shame, when 
they heard the women of England and 
their virtues spoken of in that high tone 
of approvation und applause, which those 
who aspire only to be about their master’s 
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business will feel little pleasure in listen- 
ing to, and which those whose charity. 
has not begun at home, ought never to 
appropriate to themselves.” 


Mrs. Ellis proceeds to consider, in a 
series of chapters, all written ina healthy 
spirit of sober good sense, the educa- 
tion, dress, manuers, and conversation 
of young Englishwomen of the present 
day. She goes on to dilate, at consi- 
derable length upon the duties of con- 
sideration and kindness in domestic 
intercourse, and of cultivating womanly 
habits of seeking home happiness by 
making others happy, rather than pur- 
suing it directly in and for itseif. Of 
the sort of knowledge too commonly 
acquired at female boarding-schools 
our author thus truly speaks ; 


** It is a case of by no means rare oc- 
currence, that the young women of Eng- 
land return home from school more 
leurned in the modes of dress, and habits 
of conduct, prevailing amongst the fa- 
shionable and wealthy, than in any of 
those systems of intellectual culture in 
which they have been instructed. Or if 
their knowledge has not extended to what 
is done in fashionable life, they have at 
least learned to despise what is done 
amongst the vulgur and the poor, to look 
upon certain kinds of dress as impossible 
to be worn, and to regard with supreme 
contempt every indication of the absence 
of fashionable manners, So far as their 
means of information could be made to 
extend, they have laid down, for the gui- 
dance of their future lives, the exact rules 
by which the outward conduct of a lady 
ought to be regulated, and by these rules 
they determine to abide. 

“If this determination was applied 
exclusively to what is delicate, refined, 
and lovely in the female character, they 
would unquestionably be preparing them- 
selves for veing Loth esteemed and be- 
loved ; but unfortunately for them, their 
attention is tov often directed to the mode 
of dress worn by persons much higher 
than themselves in worldly prosperity, 
and to all the minutiz of Jook and man- 
ner which they regard as indications of 
easy circumstances and exemption frum 
vulgar occupation. 

* Nor is the school itself, or the mode 
of treatment there, to be regarded as the 
source of these ideas and conclusions, 
The customs of modern society, and the 
taste of modern times, are solely in fault, 
And wherever young ladies are congre- 
gated, with the same means of commu- 
nication as at school, the same results 
must follow, until the public taste under- 
goes a material change, or until the wos 
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men of England have become learned in 
a higher school of wisdom. 

« With the preparation here alluded 
to, our young women enter upon social 
life; and as years roll on, the habits thus 
acquired of making custom and fashion 
the rule of their lives, strengthen with 
the establishment of their character, and 
become as parts of their very being. 
What then is the consequence of such 
habits in the day of their adversity, when 
the diminution of their pecuniary means 
leaves them no longer the power of con- 
forming to the world they have so loved? 
The consequence is, that along with many 
real privations, their ideal sufferings are 
increused a hundred-fold by the fact that 
they must dress and live ina manner dif- 
ferent from what they have been accus- 
tomed to—in short, that they must lose 
caste. 

« How little has the mere circumstance 
of relinquishing our luxuries to do with 
the distress attendant upon the loss of 
worldly substance. We find every day 
that persons travelling expressly for en- 
joyment, joining in social excursions, and 
even seeking the invigoration of their 
health, and the refreshment of their 
spirits, from the sea-Lreezes, or in places 
of customary resort for the summer 
months, voluntarily resign more than half 
their habitual indulgences, and subject 
themselves, without a murmur, to the 
occupation of apartments which they 
would scarcely think possible to be en- 
dured for a single dav in their native 
town; and all the while they are perhaps 
more happy and more cheerful than in 
their elegant drawing-rooms at home. 

“It is evident, then, that it cannot be 
their individual share in the gratification 
of artificial wants, which they find it so 
heart-breaking to resign. It must be that 
a certain number of polite and refined in- 
dividuals having combined to attach a 
high deyree of importance to the means 
of procuring the luxuries of life, all who 
belong to this class, when compelled to 
exhibit in public a manitest destitution of 
such means, regard themselves, and ex- 
pect to be regarded by others, as having 
become degraded in the sight of their 
fellow-creatures, and no longer entitled 
to their favour or regard, 

« It is of no use asserting that we all 
know better than to come to this conclu- 
sion—that mankind are not so weak, or 
80 unjust—that we appreciate the moral 
worth of an individual beyond the luxu- 
ries of his table, or the costliness of his 
dress. It is easy to say this; but it is 
not so easy to believe it, because the prac- 
tical proof of experience is against it. If, 
for instance, we cared for none of these 
things, why should the aspect of human 


life present such a waste of time, and 
health, and patience, and mental power, 
and domestic peace, in the pursuit of 
wealth, when that wealth is expended, 
as soon as gained, in maintaining an ap. 
pearance of elegance and luxury before 
the world 2” 


This is indeed a grave subject. Every 
thing beyond the absolute necessaries 
of bare existence is in England so enor. 
mously dear, and the established habits 
of comfort and of luxury lay a family. 
man under so many extravagant obli- 
gations, that an Englishman is com. 
pelled to look upon the possession of 
wealth us a great object of life; too 
happy if ceaseless, anxious toil, and 
continual restraint upon all acts of in. 
dividual expensiveness, enable him to 
preserve his family from losing caste 
in the society in which his lot is thrown, 
This, we own, appears to us an evil 
which hath increased, is increasing, 
and ought to be diminished. We have 
heard the Irish described as a people 
of few and simple wants—straugers to 
the spirit of trade—imaginative eastle- 
builders—without forethought—convi- 
vial with their equals—aspirinz to fa- 
miliarity with their superiors—reckless 
of danger—Stoics in endurance—Cy- 
nics in their whimsical contempt of 
ap earances—Epicureans in their re- 
lish of the passing hour—and full of 
airy, buoyant spirits, which shoot up 
the more vigorously for the pressure 
of some incumbent weight. There are 
features in this character which it is 
much more easy to recognise than to 
approve ; but taking it for all and all, 
we think it happier and better, as well 
as more natural, than that wretched 
slavery to outward appearances, that 
carking care and calculating anxiety 
which we are led to believe in England 
waits upon the perpetual straining to 
keep pace with wealthier associates in 
habits of expense—the ambitiosa pau- 
pertas, which at this hour is sapping 
the happiness and ruining the integrity 
of many and many a family in Eng- 
land. Once more, on this head, per- 
mit us to call Mrs. Ellis into court: 


“It may seem unimportant to those 
who have no experience in these affairs, 
to speak of the private and domestic dis- 
putes arising out of artificial wants, on 
one side, and inability to provide the de- 
manded supply for them, on the other, 
Yet what family, in moderate circum. 
stances, has not some record of scenes, 
alike humiliating to human nature and 
destructive to human happiness, in which 
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the ill-judged request, or the harsh denial 
the importunate appeal, or the ago~ 
nizing reply—the fretful remonstrance, 
or the bitter retort, have not at seasons 
east a shade over the domestic hearth, 
and destroyed the peace of the circle 
gathered around the social board.” 

«It is easy to class these sources of 
disquietude under the head of absurdities, 
and to call them unworthy of rational 
beings; but I do believe. there is more 
real misery existing in the world at the 
present time, from causes like these, than 
from all those publicly acknowledged 
calamities which are more uniformly at- 
tributed to the dispensations of Provi- 
dence. 

«I do not mean that these miseries 
arise directly from, or are by any means 
contined to, our personal appearance, or 
the furniture of our houses; but when we 
contemplate the failure of pecuniary 
means, as it is regerded by the world, 
and attempt to calculate the immense 
variety of channels through which the 
suffering it preduces is made to flow, in 
consequence of the customs and habits of 
society, I believe they will be found to 
extend through every variety of human 
hfe, to the utmost range of human feel- 
ing. Is it not to escape this suffering 
that the man of unsound principles too 
frequently applies himself to dishonour- 
able means—that the suicide prepares the 
deadly draught—and that the emigrant 
sometimes forsakes his native Jand, and 
consigns himself to the solitude of un- 
peopled wilds?—In short, what more 
remains within the range of human capa- 
bility, which man has not done, with the 
hope of flying from the horrors attendant 
upon the falling away of his pecuniary 
means ? 

“When the reality of this suffering is 
acknowledged, as it must be by all who 
Jook upon society as it exists at the pre- 
sent moment, the next subject of impor- 
tance is, to consider how the suffering 
ean be obviated, and its fatal effects upon 
the peace and happiness of society pre- 
vented. 

“The most immediate means that 
could be made to operate upon woman 
would unquestionably be, by implanting 
in her mind a deeper and more rational 
foundation of thought and feeling—to 
put a stop to that endless variety of ill- 
natured gossip which relates to the waut 
of elegance, or fashionable air in certain 
persons’ dress and manner of living; so 
that there should be no more questioning, 
What will be thought of my wearing 
this dress xgain 2” = * What will Miss P. 
or Mrs. W. say, if they see our old cur- 
tains? * What can the Johnsons mean 
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by travelling outside?’ ‘ What will the 
people at church or chapel say, when they 
see your shabby veil? ‘I positively 
don’t believe the Wilsons can afford a 
new carpet, or they would surely have 
one; and they have discontinued their 
subscription to our book-society.’ 

“It is neither grateful nor profitable 
to pursue these remarks any farther than 
as they serve for specimens of that most 
contemptible of small-talk, which yet 
exercises a powerful influence over the 
female mind—so much so, that I have 
known the whole fabric of a woman's 
philosophy entirely overthrown, and her 
peace of mind for the moment destroyed, 
by the simple question, whether she had 
no other dress than the one she was so 
often seen to wear.” 


A very instructive and well written 
disquisition naturally follows this, on 
integrity and thriftiness in the hus- 
banding and management of domestic 
pecuniary resources ; and the volume 
closes with a chapter on the employ- 
ment of time, moral courage, and right 
balance of mind. We very cordially 
recommend the work to the attentive 
perusal of all young ladies, married or 
single, and of ail who are interested in 
their welfare and happiness. 

One characteristic of the women of 
England, or rather two, we had almost 
omitted to mention. We do not find 
itin Mrs. Eilis, but it is the fact, first, 
that they habitually swallow oceans of 
physic, and mountains of pills. Se- 
condly, and whether propler hoc as 
well as post hoc, it is not for us to say, 
they are unable to walk. If Miss 
Smith of Cavendish-square wants to 
call upon Miss Brown of Harley-sireet 
(the lucalities standing in the same 
relationship as Stephen’s-green to 
Dawson-sireet) on a fine summer's 
day, to borrow the last new song, she 
must have the carriuge, as the feat is 
impracticable on foot. Or if “Pa” 
does not keep a carriage, she must 
have a job coach—hacks being un- 
known entities, except for carrying 
femule servants to their new places, or 
fever patients to the hospitals. To be 
in tolerable health, so as not to stomach 
draughts and boluses diurnally, or to 
be able to walk two miles on end with- 
out being laid up two months from 
fatigue and exhaustion, are in London 
(among womankind) rather equivocal 
symptoms of being “low-bred,” or of 
“quite an Irish constitution.” 


There is, too, a disease particularly 
prevalent in those parts, which, as far 
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as we know, is common and peculiar 
t» the ladies of London—it is called 
“a sinking.” None of the fair natu- 
ralists of whom we have diligently in- 
quired, could ever afford us any very 
sutisfactory information on the nature 
of this fleshly evil; but as far as we 
could judge, the symptoms somewhat 
resemble those of that comprehensive 
Irish complaint, “an all-overness.” 


In sober sadness, it is greatly to be 
feared that very many of the women 
of England, whose station places them 
above the necessity of labouring with 
with their hands, live in ill-health, and 
prematurely die from the combined 
effects of bodily inertness, very high 
living, (at least what Irish ladies would 
consider ¢o,) and the consequent visi- 
tations of the apothecary. 
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PARIS—LOUIS PHILIPPE—POLITIC8——MAISONS DE JEU, THEIR RISE AND FALL. 


“ You might go there for five pounds: you could start to-morrow ; you would 
be delighted with the trip: you should only be a fewdays: and you ought to see 
it, Weil then, since | might, could, would, should, and ought—then hey tor Paris,” 


— Mathews. 


Ere railroads and the newspapers 
shall have completed the work they 
have so vigorously and successfully en- 
gaged in—of levelling every national 
trait and distinction from Norway to 
Naples, let us note down a few of 
the trifles which are passing before our 
eyes ; and which, if preserved within 
the sanctuary of your pages, may be 
historical a few years hence. 

To ourselves, who remember the con- 
tinent since the happy era, when we 
eat brown bread and sour claret as 
prisoners at Verdun—the whole array 
of modern discovery in steam and ma- 
nufactures appears as little, compared 
with the mighty changes effected in so- 
ciety since that period. 

When we think of our natural ene- 
mies—these French, as we were wont 
to call them—and read of the paternal 
embraces which the Dukes of Welling- 
ton and Dalmatia have been so pro- 
fusely interchanging, we are half tempt- 
ed to believe that old age has been 
practising its deceptions upon us, and 
that our memory is fast becoming as 
frail as our ancles, 

Of political changes we take no cog- 
nizauce. France, whether under the 
rule of Louis dix-huit, Napoleon, the 
restoration, or its present monarch, 
was always a delightful country, and 
we hold with Talleyrand, that “no 
government is too bad to live under.” 
Revolutions, thank God, have little 


influence upon climate ; and the riots . 


in Paris, never prevent our good 
neighbours in Strasburg, from manu- 
facturing “foie gras ;” so that in many 


essential points, the old familiar features 
of the land remain. Yet it is not uns 
worthy of remark, how much farther 
the reign of Lonis Philippe has contri. 
buted to work greater alterations in the 
social system of his countrymen, than 
the great and glorious career of Na- 
poleon, with all its upsetting influences 
and uprooting doctrines ; and we shall 
find, that the changes which have been 
brought about since the “three days,” 
are not only more numerous, but many 
of them (socially considered) are more 
important than those which the wholé 
life and reign of Napoleon effected. 
French quickness and impulse have 
gradually been exchanged for the dog- 
ged sternness of John Bull. English 
dress, English reserve, English domes- 
tic economy, and, strangest of all, the 
English language, have all made great 
progress among them; and from the 
debates in the “Chamber” to the de- 
meanour ina Café, you may trace a 
close imitation of their friends’ “outre 
mer.” That Louis Philippe has per- 
sonally contributed much towards this, 
we are well disposed to believe : but 
we also see ample ground to suppose 
that he has narrowly watched the ten- 
dency of such changes, and profited by 
them ; and strange as it may appear, 
and almost paradoxical as it may seem, 
to this Anglomania among the Pari- 
sians do we attribute the success of that 
first and greatest stroke against their li- 
berties which the last half century of 
French rule has witnessed—we mean 
the project familiarly known as the 
“ Bastilling ” of Paris, or the surround- 
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ing the city with achain of forts upon 
commanding eminences, quite sufficient 
in a moment of revolt or rebellion to 
reduce it to ashes, 

However singular it may seem at 
first, that any imitation of their English 
neighbours should have prepared 
Frenchmen for a successful invasion of 
their liberties, yet a little consideration 
of the subject, will go far to establish it. 

Liberty in France and England have 
been always differently interpreted and 
understood. From the greater habit in 
the former country of living together 
in their cafés, their restaurants, and 
theirestaminets, such being in fact much 
more their homes than their own dwel- 
Jings, the liberty of the mass has been al- 
ways the great subject of contention, and 
while the Frenchman would indivi- 
dually have submitted to an infringe- 
ment of his personal freedom, his 
rights as one of the many he never 
could have surrendered, The reverse 
is the case in England. The English- 
man’s house is his castle—not as Madam 
de Stael explains it, “by the difficulty 
to get admittance”—but in the sacred 
feeling, of the protection it affords him ; 
asthe great orator expressed it— 
“the rain may enter; and the storm 
may enter ; but the king cannot enter.” 
This it is, which only those who have 
lived in England can well understand. 
Yet while this is so, Englishmen will 
submit to restrictions upon their liberty 
in the mass, provided that thereby their 
personal freedom may be guaranteed 
to a greater extent; instance the se- 
verity of our whole penal code, which, 
whether successful or not, has for its 
objectthe protection of private right and 
property, while, on the other hand, the 
prosecutions of the press, which may be 
considered as attacks upon the many, 
whose feelings and prejudices it advo- 
cates and espouses, have always at- 
tracted more interest in France than in 
England. 

Taking this view of the matter, we 
can readily trace the steps by which 
Frenchmen gradually adopting the sen- 
timents and opinions of their neigh- 
bours, have consented to regard these 
fortifications less as infringement upon 
their liberty, than bulwarks for its 
protection, and guarantees for its per- 
manence; and hence we find at the 
present time in France, what we are 
not aware of ever having previously 
existed there—a large party, consist- 
ing of men of various shades of 
political opinion—members of the 
“centre,” the “ gauche,” the “ extreme 
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gauche”“legitimistes,” “Buonapartists,” 
and innumerable others, under whats 
ever difficult denomination they may 
be classed, all uniting in one object, 
the support of the present system as 
such, not because it fulfils their ex- 
pectations, or satisfies their views, but 
simply because it appears to offer, 
and with reason too, a greater show of 
resistance to change; and a greater 
prospect of protection to private rights 
and property, than any which has 
lately preceded, or in all likelihood 
might now succeed it. 

Turning from this, let us look for @ 
moment at some of the changes which 
a few years of the present government 
has effected, changes which no influence 
upon the part of the rulers themselves 
could ever have accomplished, had not 
the minds of the people been gradually 
prepared for them. And first of all, 
whether we regard the boldness of the 
design, or its mighty results, comesthe 
closing of the gambling-houses. a 

Had we been asked, what act of th 
government would have brought down 
more censure upon it than any other, 
as affecting the habitudes of Life in 
Paris, we should certainly have said 
this one ; and yet, not only has it passed 
the legislature, but nota voice has been 
raised in objection, nor any influeutial 
newspaper hus attempted a defence of 
the long established maisons de jeu. 
Without stopping to consider how far 
the measure iu question is calculated to 
suppress the practice of gaming, or 
reuderit more dangerous, because more 
secret, we must still hail the act as 
an earnest of a growing feeling of re- 
spect for the external observance of 
decorum, which it was rather the boast 
of France in former days to sneer at 
and despise. 

That such was the motive which led 
to this important enactment, no one 
can doubt, for, every thing considered, 
the loss to the revenue of the country 
is estimated at several millions of franes 
yearly ; and whatever may be the sins 
of the present rulers of the French, 
any undervaluing contempt for financial 
profit, or any undue neglect of econo- 
my, cannot enter into the catalogue. 

As these establishments, which for 
so many years exercised so powerfal 
an influence upon French society, have 
now ceased to exist, it may be interesting 
to note downsome few facts concerning 
them, ere the recollection be lost to 
the present generation. 

The licensed gaming-houses 6f 
Paris were seven in number, of whith 
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four were inthe Palais Royale. The 
well-known No, 154, being considered 
the aristocratic one of that quarter, and 
to obtain admission to which a certain 
air of respectability and a general pro- 
priety of dress were considered indis- 
pensable. At No. 129, the society 
was less exclusive—tbe only qualifica- 
tion for entrance being, that the indi- 
vidaal should be twenty-one years of 
age. Then came No. 36, the lineal 
descendant of the No. 9, so well known 
in the early years of the restoration, 
and so celebrated for the speedy re- 
payment of the tribute exacted by the 
allies from the nation. Blucher himself, 
who came in fur a considerable shure of 
the spoil, made rapid restitution at this 
shrine. Here every source of voluptuous 
pleasure contributed to the overwhelm- 
ing excitement of play. The famous 
Abelard arrived at eleven o'clock, with 
his far-famed “ Chapons au riz,” and 
the conquerors of Europe fell before 
the all-subduing attractions ofthe salons 
of M. Bernard. Amid the charm of de- 
licious ~music—the rarest wines of 
France—the most recherché cookery — 
the odalisque of the opera, covered 
with the spoils of many a European 
court, appeared ; and between the ma- 
zurka of the Hungarian, and the ga- 
loppe of the cossack, was ever heard the 
never-ceasing clink of the gold, as it 
rattled beneath the “rateau” of the 
croupier. Last of all came No. 113, 
and here the class of players con- 
sisted of persons in the lowest walk of 
life. 

The salon of the “ Rue Manivaux,” 
deserves some mentionhere. Herethere 
was but one roulette table, and asmall 
reading-room ; the whole air of the 
place breathing a species of peace and 
quietude strangely at variance with its 
more frequented rivals. The sulon had 
all the easy domesticity of a private 
house, and it was hard to believe that 
one was not playing en famille. ‘The 
banquiers chatted familivrly with the 
betters ; gave them prudent counsels, 
smiled at their winnings, and looked un- 
happy when they lost ; in fact, you 
half expected when your last louis had 
followed its predecessors, that the ban- 
quier would come forward and restore 
your losses. 

The two great gambling-houses of 
Paris, occupied tbe extremity of the 
Rue Richelieu, next the Boulevard. 
“ The salon,” as one of these was dis- 
tinctively called, was frequented by all 
the great play-men of the world. Here 
might be seen in “thick confusion 


crowding "— Députés, Cortés, Lords of 
Parliament, Peers of France, exiled 
Kings, and millionaire bankers, Here 
Don Carlos, upon the only night of his 
appearing, lost five thousand Carlists ; 
and here Don Miguel “invested” all 
the gold he had brought with him from 
the banks of the Tagus. Four gene. 
rals of the Queen Christina, left their 
last napoleon, and the richest banker 
of Germany, who had come expressly 
to combat foot to foot with fortune, 
here became a beggar. English with. 
out number followed in this train of 
ruin ; and not a nation of the continent 
but had contributed its victims at the 
Salon. The supper was served at mid- 
night, and nothing was wanting to com- 
jlete its enjoyment, save the gold you 
ad lost while waiting for it. 

The late M. De Cassy, the rival of 
Cambaceres, directed all the arrange. 
ments. Nothing was spared which 
could tempt the appetite o! the guests; 
and the first delicacies of the season ap- 
peared here before they had made their 
appearance upon the table of royalty, 

Frascati possessed also its crowds; 
but they were of somewhat an inferior 
order: yet scarcely a gambling-house 
in Paris exists, within whose walls so 
many eventful tales of gain and loss 
have been told. Here it was, that in 
the latter part of the year 1827, the 
well known Mr. B » tell dead at 
the table, the dice-box in his hand, 
He had never missed a night since the 
year 1814, excepting during the revo- 
lution of July, when for three evenings 
Frascati was closed. During this, to 
him, melancholy interval, he never 
ceased to bewail the state of affairs, in 
which alone he could see the interrup- 
tion to play; in fact, he recognised 
but one barrier in Psaris—that one 
which blockaded the end of the Rue 
Richelieu. 

His story is a singular one, He 
had profited by the peace of 1814, to 
visit the continent, wheu the waters of 
Vichy had been recommended to him 
by his physician. Possessing about 
a million sterling, and a liver com- 
plaint, he felt himself considerably 
ennuycé on his arrival at Paris where 
he knew no one. It so chanced 
that on the very evening he had 
ordered his horses to proceed up- 
on his journey, he strolled into Fras- 
cati to while away half un hour. 
To one who had never seen any thing 
of gambiing-houses except the vile 
abominations of Leicester-squure of 
Piccadilly, the splendour aud magui- 
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ficence of Frascati were calculated 


to excite astonishment. He ventured 
upon a trifling bet—then another, His 
courier came to announce that the 
carriage was ready—he dismissed him, 
and took his seat leisurely ut the table 
—the hours flew by, and with them his 
money. As the clock struck two he 
had lost 100,000 franes, and, us he en- 
tered-his hotel, he scarcely noticed the 
post-horses that stood shivering at the 
door, and perfectly forgot that such a 
lace as Vichy existed. From that 
coe he became a duily frequenter of 
Frascati, and dedicated his entire ex- 
istence to play. He rose at twelve, 
breakfasted, adjourned to the Salon, 
and played till seven; thence he re- 
aired to the Café Anglais and dined, 
after which he again returned to the 
Salon and left it the last at night, 

In this manner he continued to live 
until his last guinea was spent, and 
even a small annuity settled upon him 
by his friends he subsequently con- 
trived to mortgage and lose also; and 

et, with ull this, he seemed perfectly 
eens had neither debt nor de- 
pendence, for the proprietors, struck 
with his immense losses, conferred up- 
on him the singular and unique privi- 
lege to bet upon parole—and this (to 
his credit be it recorded) he never 
abused, fur the moment he had gained 
a single louis d'or he always ceased to 

lay, such being quite sufficient for 
fis moderate and unexpensive habits 
of life ; and thus, despite the predic- 
tions of his doctors, did he live for 
twenty-two years. In London, in 
all probability, his money would have 
been saved, and his life forfeited; 
but nothing hardens like play, and 
when the gambler can resist suicide, 
his life is usually a long one. 

He was a man of considerable talent 
and quickness, possessing a perfect 
knowledge of French, and gifted with 
much original humour. He was never 
once knuwn to allude to his losses. 

Among the many singular scenes 
Frascati has witnessed, not the least so 
have been the numerous attempts made 
by practised players to establish what 
is called in play parlance, a martingale, 
or, in other words, so complete a hedze, 
that the chances must be always with, 
never aguinst them. : 

The different species of game thus 
contiived have obtained distinctive ap- 
pellutions—such as the “ méntant et 
descendant,” &e. But I believe nosue- 
cess has hitherto attended these efforts; 
and the question of Napoleon—* Is he 
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clever—can he win at rouge et noir ?” 
remains as unanswerable as ever it was. 

Other, and less legitimate means of 
gain have, however, occasionally been 
successful ; one of the most ingenious 
of which was practised during the em- 
pire, by an officer high in rank upon 
Napoleon's staff. 

This person appeared one evening 
at Frascati, where he had been a fre- 
quent visitor, and seating himself at the 
table, placed somewhat ostentatiously 
before him several small rouleaus 
of Jouis d’ors, with which he proceeded 
to bet. On his winning his “ coup,” 
the banker opened the little pacquet, 
and perceiving that it contained filty 
napoleons, counted out to him ana 
equal number. After this had been 
once done, and the amount in it was 
ascertained, the banker either gave a 
similar sum, or, as the case happened, 
received it from him when he lost, 
never tuking any farther trouble to 
openthe pacquet. This had continued 
for some time with changing success ; 
and, at last, as the banker was about to 
count out the sum as usual, the officer 
coolly said, “ break the rouleau ;” he 
did so at once, and what was his 
amazement to find instead of fifty louis 
as he expected, that /his pacquet con- 
tained billets de banque to the amount 
of 20,000 francs. ‘The payment was 
immediately disputed, nominally on the 
ground that they were not aware of the 
amount of the bet, and would only have 
expected filty louis, had they won, dué, 
in reality, because they perceived the 
roguery of the transaction. The ques- 
tion was, however, decided against 
them, they being held liable to an 
equal sum to any placed upon the 
table if they lost. But the fortunate 
officer was immediately ordered to the 
presence of the Emperor, his epaulets 
were torn from his shoulders, and he 
was degraded from his military caste, 
and declured unworthy to serve ever 
after, 

As we are so deeply involved in the 
“art and mystery” of play, we cannot 
refrain from recording an incident of 
which we were ourselves the witness 
u few years since. On our return from 
a tour in Germany, we had strolled 
in toFrascati one evening, rather with 
the hope of meeting some acquaintance 
than with any intention of play. Un- 
successful in our search, we were about 
to leave the Salon when we were struck 
by the haggard air and disturbed look 
of a young man who sat at the table, 
and scarcely looked up from the card 
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he was marking with a pin to place 
his money upon thetable. We watched 
him for nearly an hour, during which 
time he bet almost every deal, and 
nearly as constantly lost. At length, 
as a new deal was commencing, he 
hurriedly placed before him all his re- 
maining gold, and scarcely was it done 
when he lost again; he now remained 
for some minutes motionless ; at length, 
rising from his seat, he passed round 
the table till he reached the back of 
the croupier’s chair, and, whispering a 
few words in his ear, waited for an an- 
swer. The nature of the demand was 
evident enough, for he immediatel 
after returned to his place his hand full 
of billets de banque. 

For some time he did not bet, but 
sat steadily regarding the table, his 
eyes following the “rateau” of the bank- 
eras he raked in or gave out the shining 
gold. At last, with a trembling hand, he 
placed anote upon the “ rouge,” and lost, 
—another, and another, quickly follow- 
ed, still withoutany change of fortune— 
his look at each loss becoming more 
and more fixed, and his features, al- 
ready pale as death, becoming harden- 
ed like those of a marble statue—his 
blood-shot eye and loose straggling 
hair giving a terrific expression to the 
otherwise stern composure of his face. 
His neck was bare, and his hands played 
restlessly in the folds of his neckcloth 
which lay upon the table before him, 
He lost again, and a larger sum than 
before—at lust, as it were impatient at 
the lingering torture of his fate, he 
seized all the billets which remained, and 
threw them recklessly on the table, 
saying, at the same time, “ Huit milles 
*rouge.” “ Rouge perd, noir gagne,” 
said the banker in the sume instant, 
raking in the money with his usual 
careless and passionless look. A short 
thick laugh broke from the young man, 
whose features, however neverchanged, 
He rose from the table and leisurely 
replaced his neckcloth. His place was 


immediately occupied by another, and 
even ourselves, although the only one 
who had taken any interest in his pro- 
ceedings, soon lost sight of him in the 
scene which ensued. It having struck 
some of the players that the banker 
had miscounted the cards, a dispute 
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arose as to whether the rouge or the 
noir had won ; fortunately, the cards 
still remained upon the table, and amid 
a considerable uproar of voices eager] 
raised on cither side, the banker pro- 
ceeded againto countthem. “ Tyente 
sept rouge.” “ Trente neuf noir, “] 
was wrong, the rouge has won” 
said he in some astonishment. The 
money of the betters on the red 
was immediately paid over to them, 
some of whom took it up, others prefer. 
ring to let it remain upon the table for 
another coup. It would appear, that the 
young man we had been watching, pre- 
ferred this latter course, for his money 
remained where the banker placed it, and 
it was with a sense of great anxiety we 
waited for the deal upon which his fate 
Was now to be decided. It won,—the 
money still remained, and again won, 
the sum now upon the table amounting 
to 64,000 frances, being rather above 
the limit of the bank, the croupier asked 
who was the owner of that sum, and 
how much he proposed to bet. No 
answer was given to this question, and 
some surprise was excited in the room, 
Again the croupier spoke, but no ex. 
planation followed, and a general si- 
lence in the room proclaimed the in- 
terest that all took in so stranze a cir. 
cumstance, when suddenly a heavy 
crash was heard, succeeded by a low 
faint groan, and all was still. The as- 
sembly rose, and rushing to the ante+ 
chamber found the window open, and, 
on looking out, perceived that the un- 
fortunate gambler we had so long ob- 
served, had thrown him-elf down a 
height of about fifty feet and lay dead 
at the bottom. His skull had been 
fractured in the fall, and his death must 
have been almost instantaneous. It 
was buat too plain he had believed the 
statement of the banker, and hurried 
on to suicide as the ouly resource left 
him in his misery. Had he lived one 
moment longer he must have learnt 
the mistake, and found himself the 
winner of thousands, 

With this tragie occurrence we shall 
close our gambling recollections tor 
the present. In our next, we shall 
give our reader a more agreeable pro- 
menade, and introduce him to the 
Bourse and the Caté Tortoni. 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS, NO. 11.—POLITICAL. 


Pernars the most interesting subject of investigation for the practical Irish 
historian, whatever his politics may be, is afforded by the memorable events 
which immediately preceded the revolution of 1688. Inasmuch as the 
jndentical elements which then agitated this country to its very centre, 
are now not only in existence, but in active operation. As this epoch 
js important, whatever serves to throw additional light upon it, is pro- 
portionably valuable ; and one of the most useful as well as interesting of 
the provinces of history is to detect and analyse the operation and the con- 
struction of that secret machinery whose concealed working produced the effects 
and mighty changes which dazzled and astonished the world. That enlarged 
hilosophy, whose province it is to generalise all the particulars subjected to 
ts ken—which seeks less to investigate facts, than to trace them to the agency 
of extended principles in our nature—is more desirable as an accompaniment 
to the perusal than to the composition of history; for it is the duty of the 
writers of history to afford matter for thought, rather than to furnish thought 
itself—to state actions and events, fairly, accurately, minutely, and to leave 
their readers to theorize for themselves. The letters which we are about 
to lay before our readers are selected from a considerable number, the evi- 
dence in favour of whose authenticity, though by no means as satisfac- 
tory as we could wish, is nevertheless sufficient to create a presumption in its 
favour, so strong, as to amount in our mind almost to conviction. The manu 
script from which the following letters are printed, was found among the 
apers of the late Doctor Dobbin, formerly fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, 
Scie of St. Mary’s and Vicar of Finglass, who was born about the year 
1741. They might have easily passed into his hands from those of the 
author, without the intervention of more than one intermediate possessor. 
They are copied into a small book, in a tall Italian hand, very neatly 
executed, it would seem by an amanuensis ; for it appears to have been care- 
fully revised and corrected by another hand, probably that of the author, 
whose name no where occurs in any part of the collection, a circumstance 
corroborative of its genuineness; inasmuch as the attaching the name of the 
author to such papers would have been, at the time when they were probably 
collected and copied, a very hazardous experiment. The spelling is both 
bad and antiquated, and the whole appearance of the manuscript, thongh 
apparently carefully preserved, such as to warrant the conviction that it must 
be more than one hundred years old. We are perfectly aware that this evidence 
is not strictly conclusive, and we have carefully abstained from giving to it any 
colouring favourable to our own views, and from attaching undue value to 
any circumstance which makes for the authenticity of the manuscript, and we 
trust that our readers will give us credit for sincerity when we say that no 
inducement whatever could lead us to put forward these letters with an affec- 
tation of a greater confidence in their genuineness than our own honest con- 
viction would warrant ; for we are fully satisfied that the greatest literary offence 
which can be committed, is the attempt to foist upon public acceptance spurious 
productions as authentic historical documents. The letters themselves, as it 
will be seen, contain internal evidence, touching the author, tending to prove 
that he was an Irishman, a Roman Catholic, and probably a Jesuit—that he 
did not attach his name or any fictitious signature to the original letters, and 
that they were written as the headings show in the years 1684,5,and 6. The 
minuteness of political information, and the strong asperity with which much 
of the following is written, are remarkable arguments in their favour. The 
orthography is so exceedingly latitudinarian, as it will be observed, that it 
seems probable the writer was educated abroad, a conjecture which the 
occasional employment of foreign peculiarities of phrase appears to corroborate. 


ANONYMOUS. 
To James ut, and others. 


“March the 14th, 1684. = land, and observed the number and 

“ This concerns the north of Ireland. _ disposition of your subjects in that 
“Sir, Having for some years past li- part of the country, I made those 
ved ia the north of your kingdom of Ire- remarks upon ’em in the worst of times, 
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that may be useful to you at any time, 
and especially in the beginning of your 
reign, and intended to be introduc’d to 
to you in his late majesties time, in 
order to let you know your friends 
from your foes in that country, but 
was prevented by the king’s death, and 
the important affairs that have since 
taken up all your majesties time, 
whence I presum’d to inclose this 
letter to my Lord Dartmouth, and in 
it my thoughts. Not but that I am 
wel assurd your majestie (us a most 
prudent prince, have your eyes and 
eures every where) might have bin 
inform’d by persons of greater interest 
than | can pretend to, but that I have 
reason to judge from the trust repos'd 
and continued by the governmeat in 
the hands of the disaffected in that 
country, you have not had a full and 
particular information of the state of 
affairs there. Wherefore I wil as 
briefly as I can set down my certen 
knowledge of that part of the north 
that lies next Scotland, | meane the 
counties of Down and Antrim, and the 
most part of the counties of Derrie and 
Donegal, where there are gencrally 
speaking five disaffected Presbiteriaus 
for one Catholic or Protestant subject, 
and in the sea-port towns scarce any 
inhabitants but fanatics, for 1 appeal 
to ary that has liv'd in the sayd coun- 
ties, if Downpatrick, Porteferry, 
Strangford, Killeleagh, Donuahadie, 
Newtown, Bangor, Belfast, Carrickfer- 
gus, Larne, Glanarm, Colrane and 
Derry, the chief places onthe sea-coasts 
of the sayd counties be not fur the most 
part inhabited by a factions sort of 
Presbiterian zelots that oncly want 
opportunity to manifest their disloyalty, 
aud (which mends not the matter) 
there are but few justices of the peace, 
and very few officers of the militia 
from Downpatrick to Derry, being 
neer one hundred miles along the 


coast, and better peopled than any part 
of Ireland, but il dispos'd Whigs, or 
at best trimmers, in so much that when 
the Rye-house conspiracy was on foot 
there, the hellish design and the bless’d 
disappointment, might have bin read 
in the faces and behaviour of most of 


’em. for the Presbiterians then met in 
very considerable numbers by day in 
their conventicles, the seminaries of 
rebellion, and by night in the fields, 
under pretence of securing their throats 
from popish massacres, but the truth is, 


if the hellish contrivance of their cor- 
respondents hud not bin timely defeat. 
ed by providence ‘twas to be fear'd 


they had bin beforehand with the 
Papists and Protestants by really 
acting what they pretended to fear: 
nor did they want incentives to kindle 
their zealous minds, most of the Whie. 
gish parsons and officers that fled from 
Bothwell brigg, being then dispers’d 
and shelterd among ’em, and in al pro- 
bability disposing ’em to stand up 
uppon occasion for the good old cause, 
at which time 'twas observed by many, 
that betwixt Island Magee, (a part of 
the county of Antrim al inhabited b 

Presbiterisns) and Kintyre, Argile’s 
country, were seen a frigate and two 
little barks, which for a fortnight float. 
ed too and fro upon the seas that divides 
the suid countrys, without making any 
way, but as if they were layd up, and 
disapear'd upon the conspiracy being 
discovered ; which made al juslicious 
and honest men believe Argyle might 
have bin aboard the frigat, with armes 
and amunition to furnish his friends 
on both shores in case the fatal blow 
had bin given here, and as the Presbi- 
terian purty grew more than ordinary 
insolent upon the prospect of the good 
success of that design, they became so 
dejected upon the discovery, that they 
disarmed themselves, as conscious of 
their own guilt, but instead of yielding 
up their armes to the justices of the 
peace, they putt them out of their 
reach by hiding ’em, and the magis- 
trates being for the most part wel 
wishers of the cause, were not displeas'd 
at their timely industry in eluding at 
that rate the orders issued too late for 
their disarming ; and it is wel known 
the generalitie of the Whigs in that 
country are better furnished «ith hors 
and arms, than any of your subjects, 
except your standing army ; and now 
that ycur majesties three kingdoms 
are more firmly than ever settled, and 
knitt in a loyal and peaceable union, I 
dure engage there is not any one part 
of your dominions more obnoxious to 
the danger of rebellion, and at the same 
time perhaps less suspected and taken 
care of by the government, than the 
sayd counties of Down end Antrim, and 
most part of the counties of Derry and 
Donegal, as being therein planted with 
Presbiterians, who, notwithstanding, are 
more tolerated there, than in any part 
of his majestie’s three kingdoms, of 
which I cannot think without calling 
to mind the severe usage extended to 
al your poor Irish Cuatho.ic subjects 


there, on the discovery of the pretended 
Popish plott; their very cloaths, pa 
pers of moment, and in many places 
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rt of their household stuff being 
extortionsly seiz'd on, and pillag’d by 
the militia, al consisting of distinguish’d 
Presbiterians, and empowrd to search 
for armes onely ; yet when the case was 
alter’'d upon the discovery of the con- 
spiracy, the sayd militia so far from 
using the like diligence in quest of the 
far more dangerous Presbiterian armes, 
that few or none were disarmed, except 
such as were by captain Richard Eus- 
tace, a very loyal geut. then quartering 
at Lisburn; so that upon the main, if 
Argile or any other desperat Belwea- 
ther of the faction, be soon or late so 
mad and dareing as to offer disturbance 
to the peace of your realmes, by head- 
ing a rebellious, fanatic, anid schy sina. 
tical party, no part of your dominions 
is more likely and ready to joia with 
him or any other popular and pretended 
godly ringleader, than this notorious 
nest of fanatics. It may be objected, 
that while Dublin and the chief parts 
of that kingdom are safe, no danger is 
to be feard from the undisciplined 
headless rabble in the north; to which 
I answer, that they are generally wel 
hors'd anil arin’d, and have among them 
many old experienced Cromwellian 
officers, with a pow’r of seditious va- 
grant preachers ; and your Majestie 
knows that rebellion is like a sparkle 
of fire, which, though never so little, 
and despicable at first, is of force to 
raise a vast incendium, and that a sinal 
party may soon grow up into a nume- 
rous and formidable army, especially in 
a country whose scituation may in the 
mean time serve as a fortress ; and 
inusmuch as your majestic ought to be 
armd, not onely against what really 
does, but probably mizht hapen, and 
for that ‘tis easier to prevent than de- 
feut insurrections, with submis<ion it 
concerns your princely wisdom to order 
those at the heim of your government 
to see what is amiss, particularly in 
that part of the north, speedilie 
reformed, 

“And tho’ I did not at this time 
propose to point atuny person in par- 
ticular, [ cannot omitt mentioning my 
Lord M ne,* the top demagogue of 
that country, who, though a privy coun- 
cellour, and pretended Protestant, is 
80 bigotted by his fanatic wife and 
mother-in-law, that he studies nothing 
so much as making himself popular by 
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espousing the quarrels of al the fanatics 
in that country, keeps a Presbiterian 
parson in his house, and formerly em- 
powrd a notorious fanatic parson to 
preach in the parish church of Antrim ; 
and when one Mr. Hill, an honest 
loyall gent. and one of you majes- 
ties privie council of that kingdom 
(being major of Carrickfergus) com- 
mitted a vagrant parson to the guale 
of that town for preaching sedition, the 
said lord quarrelled with him for so 
doing, and sett the preacher afterwards 
at liberty. And tho’ he was so extreme 
officious in his scrutiny of the Popish 
plott, that he usually seut his warrants 
fourty miles about for poor parish 
priests, tolerated by the government, 
to force confessious from them of their 
own and other's imaginary guilt, by 
threats and duresse ; when the Rye- 
house conspiracy broke out, he became 
so remiss in discharge of his duty, that 
tho’ as he rid by Randolf-town,t 
within 3 miles of his dwelling-house, he 
espied 7 or 8 hundred Presbiterians in 
a cluster at a conventicle, he prov'd so 
much their friend, and was so far from 
discountenancing their unlawful assem- 
bly, that he was heard to say the honest 
people were dving a good work, which 
geod work, in plaine English, was no 
other than the parsons working the 
miuds of his auditory to an utter abhor- 
rence of al kingly government, but his 
omissions would be the more tolerable, 
if not aggravated by his daylie and 
unsufferable arbitrary actions ; for al 
that country kuows, that presuming 
upon his being a privy couusellor, he 
takes uvon himself to controul the 
ucizhbouring justices of the peace, 
baflling their lawful proceedings, aud at 
his pleasure canceling their warrants 
without returning any recognizance, 
but most especially if a Presbiterian is 
to be proceeded against; to which I wil 
ad that he forced an attachment from 


the tenants of your majestie’s thirteen 


quarters of laud in that county, to 
which he pretends a title, by menaces 
and imprisonment, thus impudently 
offending your majestie—mediately in 
your subjects, and imediately in your 
own personal interest, endeavouring al 
that lies in him, to extort it from you 
by violent courses. Captain John 
O'Neill, querry to her majestic, Sir 
Arthur Rawden, and Mr. William Hill, 


* Sir John Clotworthy, of Antrim Castle, seconder of Pym’s first motion against 


the Earl of Strafford, created Viscount Massareene, A-D. 1660. 


The inheritor of 


his title and his principles is here spoken of, 
t Now called Randallstown. 
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all three men of knowledge and interest 
in that country, cn testifie the truth of 
what I write as to M ne ; and in 
confirmation of what I say of that part 
of the country in general, 1 had an 
account in late letters thence, that upon 
your majestie’s being proclaim’d in the 
market towns in the county of Antrim, 
scarce one Presbiterian appeared at 
the solemnity, but are grown so over 
malicious and insolent, that they 
comitted many robberies and burglaries 
since the death of the late king, which 
the generality of your majesties loyal 
and peaceable subjects in that country 
look upon to be a prologue to a worse 
attempt, if not timely prevented by a 
detachment of part of your standing 
army, dispatch’d thither to awe their 
insolence, the militia mostly consisting 
of themselves, and there being few or 
no garrisons in that country. 

“ Having thus, as neer as I cud dis- 
covered the distemper of that part of 
Ireland to our wmajestie, it were but 
holding a candle to the sun to prescribe 
a method forthe cure. And | humbly 
beg your majestie not to impute my for- 
wardness to presumption or prejudice, 
but rather to the innat zeal | have for 
your majestie’s service, for 1 glorie in 
nothing more than that my father had 
the honour of being kill’d in the qualitie 
of a colone! in the late king’s service in 
the county I now write of, by the 
Cromwellians, who first gave him quar- 
ters, and then took away his life after 
a most barbarous manner.”* 





The copy of another letter to the King, 
about Christmas, 1685. 


“Sir, Before I say any thing else to 
your majestie, 1 wil presume to ac- 
quaint you with what I hear from many 
hands, that the contents of penny-post+ 
letters sent you are frequently talked of 
abroad, as wel as the debates and reso- 
lutions of your privy council, which 
may prove of very il consequence, for 
a sincere friend to your majestie and 
interest, that canot otherwise have 
access to you, may, in a penny-post 
letter, give you those items concerning 
your interest, religion, and the legal 
ways of establishing both, which should 
not be imparted to any, if not to such 
whose secresie, honesty, and loyalty 
are unquestionable; for the councils 


and resolutions of princes, which once 
disclosed are little better than a disco- 
vered mine—nay, the revealing of a 
princes’ secretts, is, in the opinion of al 
sound politicians, the greatest crime 
next to that of high treason. Al [I 
say to this is, that I wil repeat to your 
mujestie one of Solomon's proverbs, 
‘be in peace with many, nevertheless 
have but one counsellour of athousand,” 
and as this advice was given by the 
wisest of kings, no king ever reigned 
in England that had more need to fol. 
low it than your majestic ; for though 
counsellours be as necessarie to a king, 
as the soul is to the body, and wisdom 
be sayd to consist in the multitude of 
counsellours, yetit is a hard case when 
the king arrives at one end and his 
ministers at another; for while your 
majestie may think of a change in the 
civil government, that may uny how 
tend to a change in religion, the advice 
of al and every your Protestant privy 
counsellours wil over run counter to 
your intentions, and it is thought this 
1s it that retards the intended total 
disearding of the Whigs in Ireland, and 
putting the Catholies of that country 
into civil and military employment ; 
for the Protestants there, as being al 
of em, are, at least for the major part, 
Cromwellians that dread the loss of 
their unjust acquisitions, have many 
spies and advoeats in this kingdom, 
whither they have transmitted vast 
summs of money, since your m ijesties 
acces to the crown, to purchase (as 
its believd) friends at court ; and now 
that my Lord Clarendon’s declaration 
has sett their hearts at rest, and hindred 
them from compounding with the an- 
cient proprietors upon whom they 
began before to obtrude compositions 
for less than half purchase, they intend, 
by their influence upon ministers and 
great men at court, to prevayle with 
your majestie to employ no man in that 
country who hus any relations or inte- 
rest in it; and to colour their sugges- 
tions, “tis probable they may alleage to 
your majestie the danger and inconve- 
nience of lodging any power in the 
hands ofa nation, that in case of a Pro- 
testant successor, might, in defence of 
of their darling religion, sett up for 
themselves, and struggle with their 
sovereign at the cost of their allegiance 
—which suggestions wel weigh’d, are 











* He is, no doubt, withheld by the same charitable reluctance which actuates the 
Tribunal of the Inquisition, which, in banding over ,its victim to the secular arm, 
always utters a fervent hope that it will deal fnereifully with them. 

+ Set up Ly an upholsterer, named Murray, in the year 1683, 
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but mere state sophistry ; for not to 
mention the severe persecutions in 
Queen Elizabeth's dayes, who forced 
that poor country to defend that which 
they ever valu'd more than their lives 
and estates—the true, the ancient reli- 
gion of their forefathers.—against the 
tyranical usurpation, herthat had notitle 
to the crown, but by maintaining that 
heresie, which encourag’d her father 
in his profaneness and adultery, the 
severe and unequal usage extended by 
ministers to the natives of that country, 
were in a great measure the oceasion 
of their several combinations and inusur- 
rections, whereof I cud produce a 
hundred instances from impartial and 
violent Protestant authors, wherewith 
‘tis not proper to trouble your majestie 
jo a letter; but this I can aver, that 
whatever that country might have don 


in defence of its religion in King 
Henry 8, and Queen Elizabeth's 


reignes, since your royal grandfather's 
acces to the crown, there has bin no 
rebellion in Ireland but that of —42; 
which, al circumstances considerd, 
was not as black as it was painted, 
aod for which no better apologie can 
be made, than what your royal father 
offers in their behalf in his ‘ Eikon 
Basilike,’ and his ‘answer to the reason, 
of the votes of no address,’ for ’tis cer- 
ten that whatever may be sayd of the 
bloody Irish masacres, that the mur- 
ther committed by the Scotch Presbi- 
terians at Island Mazee, on four-score 
lrish families, man, woman, and child, 
in one night in the heginuing of the 
wars,* and the devilish practises of 
the Presbiterian lords justices, Parsons 
and Burlace,} in foreing the established 
natives to outlawyeries, in order to get 
their estates, and their encouraging 
parties of their armie to kil al that 
caine in their way, without discrimina- 
ting nocents from innocents, were the 
oceasion of the generalitie of the Irish 
takeing armes in their own defence, and 
of al the mischief and barbarity after 
comitted by the rabble on al sides; 
and the chief reason why the Irish 
broke the intire subjection to the crown 
of England, with due resignation and ala- 
critie since King Jameses first coming 
to the crown is, that that whole nation 
reckons it the greatest honour it can 
without vanity boast of, to see itself 
providentially happy under the protec- 
tion of kings lineully descended from 





*This massacre was perpetrated, A. 
Carrickfergus, under Munroe. 
t Sir William Parsons, lord justice in 
the lords justices in 1643, 
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the kings of Ireland, as can be undeni- 
avly demonstrated ; and I believe it 
in my conscience, if your majestie had 
no right by conquest to Ireland, and 
their king were to be piteht upon by 
election, they would never chuse any 
other than your mujestie and your royal 
posterity ; for if it lay in their power 
they would make you as absolut in 
Ireland, as your heart cud wish; nay, 
if there were a loyal parliament eall’d 
there that might out-vote the fanatics, 
they would double your revenues, to 
yourself and posteritie, and make their 
love and loyalty known by contributing 
with open hearts and purses to your 
greatness. But al this notwithstanding, 
1 know som wil be apt to magnifie dan- 
gers where there is none at al, and 
cloak it where it really is ; a trick much 
usd in England of late, for the fanaties 
n Ireland, as they are the dreggs of the 
people of England, that had no estates 
here, and went, in the usurper’s time, 
to make fortunes in that country, and 
the scum of the worst sort of Presbi- 
terians in Scotland, that upon persecu- 
tions there, and to relieve their po- 
verty, flocked intothe north of Ireland, 
so are they the most dangerous enemies 
monarchy or religion has in the three 
kingdoms ; which your majestie had 
infallibly found to be true, if God had 
not timely and miraculously defeated 
our enemies ; for had Argile landed 
in the northern parts of Lreland, he 
had got a better party in 8 days than 
he picked up in Scotland from first to 
last ; but it is with the Irish as with 
the Jesuits, let who wil be of rebellious 
principles and inclinations, they must 
bear the brand. ‘The Jesuits raysd 
the Seoteh rebellion in 37 ; murdered 
your royal father, burnd the citty, kin- 
dled the several rebellions in Scotland 
since the Restauration, and woud have 
assassinated his late majestie of ever 
blessed memory ; and yet all these fine 
feats were really don, or intended by 
the Presbiterians, who always lay their 
rebellious brats at other men’s doors ; 
and yet the Irish, who have not rebell’d 
since 41, (if the French fleet that was 
to land at Carlingford be not a rebel- 
lion,) must be still branded with the ig- 
nominious names of a rebellious, barba- 


rous, and blood-thirsty nation. But 
Monmouth’s and Arzgile’s rebellions, 


that struck so immediately at the 
very root of the monarchy, and the 


D. 1642, by some soldiers on march to 


the year 1641; Sir John Borlase, one of 
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extirpation of your majestie’s royal 
line, are already forgot, as if they 
had but bin but a dream, by the 
same purtie that cry out upon the Irish, 
whercof the generalitie are hated and 
traduc’d for no other crimes than that 
of being your true and unalterable 
friends ; and your majestie has reason 
to pray with the lute Duchess of York, 
that they and the Catholics of England 
and Scotland may not suffer for your 
being of their religion, for if you do 
not make them considerable before 
God cals you from an earthly to a 
heavenly crown, they wil be inevitably 
erush’d to pieces without a miracle 
from heaven ; and truely if you advise 
with any Protestant minister of state 
about doing the generality of that 
nation a kindness, they wil never 
advise you to it—inasmuch as they 
look upon any considerable changes in 
the civil government of that kingdom 
to be an infallible inlet of popery into 
this; and our misfortune is, that we 
are already as much hated and slan 
derd by the industry of fanatics in 
Ireland and here, as if by our meass 
popery were already introduc'd into 
the three kingdoms; and your majestie 
may be wel assur'd, that in case you 
had not the least thousht of replanting 
your religion even by lawful and evau- 
gelical meanes, the number of your ene- 
mies would never be the less, for rebel- 
lion and the constant forerunners of 
it, feares and jealousies run in the 
blood of your fanatic subjects, and the 
race of the same men that persecuted 
your royal father to the scaffold for 
being what he was not—an arbitrary 
Papist, wil never in their hearts (be 
their cant what it wil) be reconciled to 
a popish, (and as they mistake it,) an 
idolatrous prince, and their murmur- 
ings and heart-burnings are soe univer. 
sal already, that the very Church of 
England, heretofore reputed the chief 
yrop of monarchie, is of late grown little 
_— than akirk of Scotland ; forevery 
sermon is an indirectand cunuing invec- 
tive against poperie, and cousequently 
what they look upon to be its insepa- 
rable companion, slavery —and tho’ the 
few sincere Church of England men 
ought, in imitation of ombre players, 
to join with the Romanists against the 
fanatics as the stronger party, and too 
many for them both; yet they are so 
far trom it, that, pursuant to Shafts- 
burie’s project, they join aguinst the 
Catholicks as their comon enemies, 
and your Irish subjects being the 
most numerous body of Catholics in 


your dominions, and the most fit and 
willing (as the case stands now) to 
counterballance the powr of the fana. 
tics, your majestie shud think of putting 
them, without delay, into a condition 
to stand by your majestie and your 
posterity upon occasion that may want 
their assistance in this kingdom, that 
has bin so long and so furiously driveing 
at the erection of a comonweulth, ag 
of all other governments the most 
suitable to the humor of a wealthy, 
headstrong people, ever jealous of 
their own hapiness and their prince's 
greatnes ; and who ever gocs about 
tu prepossess your majestie with the 
Imaginary inconvenience of a thorow 
alteration in Jreland, little considers 
that the Catholic mobile there, that, 
modestly speaking, make six to one of 
the several sectaries in it, are as ex. 
tremely found of their king's interest 
and a kingly government as the rabble 
of England has bin averse to monarchy 
since the unhappy reformation, that 
with the diversity of opinions open'd a 
gap for a continued series of broiles 
and confusions, and that the best way 
of securing a conquest, when ‘tis once 
compleat by the tyes of alliances and 
mixture of blood ’twixt the first colo- 
nies sent into the conquer'd countries 
and the natives, (as it is now with those 
formerly call’d the mere Irish and old 
English,) is to interest the conquer'd 
nation in the prince’s government, 80 
as, without danger of changing better 
for wors, none of ’em may think of 
sideing with any against him, for when 
the contrary is practis’d, it breeds bad 
blood and discontent, and makes men 
uneasie and without the grace of 
Christian patiencve—putts them upon 
unnatural and despecat designs : wit- 
nes Colonel Miles Reylie’s attempt in 
offering his service, from 18 or 19 
yeares ago, to the French king, upon 
a difference with England, which was 
the effect of discontent, for the sayd 
Colonel went over from Owen O'Neil 
to Ormond befure the peace of 48, 
und servd him faythfully, and tho’ 
upon the king’s restauration he had 
reason to expect being considered as 
a loyal cavalier, he met with no other 
consideration than Ormond’s saying, 
he was an honest man, but that he was 
of an il province, as i! there ought to 
be any distinction ‘twixt the king's 
subjects, but what may distinguish good 
men, of what province or country so 
ever, from bad; and tho’ | be an 
Irishman that presumes thus to con- 
fine my wel meaning thoughts to your 
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majestie, I must confess I canot be so 
indiscreetly zealous for the good of 
religion, (the propagation whereof is 
often marr’d by zeal without knowledge 
and prudence, ) as to allow of som :nen’s 
immoderation, that woud have al Pro- 
testants, to a man, in that country, 
putt out of employments to make room 
for Catholics ; for if all the Protestants 
there were as loyal as the old and 
decrepid Earl of Ardglass, 'twere safe 
employing them, for that honest cava- 
lier, in the heat of the popish plott, en- 
tertain’d, cherishd, relievd, and kept out 
of goal, most of the poor Roman Catho- 
lic clergie in his side of the country. 
“Sir, I can, with a good conscience, 
protest, before God, that what I here 
presume to offer to majestie’s generous 
consideration, is rather an effect of my 
unfeigned zeal for your majestie’s spiri- 
tual and’ temporal interest, and the 
good of religion, than of an affection 
byass'd for the good of my poor 
country, whose case, since the reforma- 
tion, has bin much your own since 
your becoming a Roman Catholic; 
for your majestie and that poor king- 
dom have bin equally aspers’d, slan- 
derd, and persecuted for your unshaken 
constancy in your religion; and your 
majestie may judge, from your having 
bin traduc’d in a cruel manner on the 
account of your religion, how much 
the worst actions that Catholic country 
was ever guilty of, may be hitherto 
aggravated by the sworn enemies of 
their profession, that believe no calum- 
nies proportionable to the bloodiness 
of Roman Catholic principles ; and it 
has bin hitherto our hard fate, that 
we cud neither say nor write any thing 
in our own vindication without being 
lyable to the penalties due to libellers ; 
for my Lord of *O——, having de- 
stroy'd us by his not having concluded 
a timely peace with the confederat 
Catholics in Ireland, pursuant to your 
royal father’s many pressing letters to 
that effect from Oxford in the year 44, 
and by obstructing the late king’s 
graciously intended mercy by con- 
triving the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land to be left out of the act of in- 
dempnitie, yet is he not content to 
have don the country this injustice, 
but has now, as ever he had, his 
little spies and pensioners in court 
and country to discover any thing 


that might be intended for the good 
of our nation; hence it was, that 
dureing his being at the helm, none 
of the natives durst complain of any 
grieveances in writing, or otherwise ; 
hence it is, that he makes it his work 
at present, by his influence upon and 
correspondence with the privie coun- 
cils in both kingdoms, to have it layd 
for a ground, that the Protestant 
religion canot be maintained without 
a total exclusion of papists from civil 
and military employments ; hence it 
was, that in the late parliament he 
oppos’d, with al his might, the takeing 
off the test, by his privat cabals with 
some bishops, lords, and comoners ; 
and hence it is, that he is of late 
retir’d into Oxfordshire, that he may 
putt that universitie, that esteems him 
one of the chief pillars of the Protestant 
church, upon fortifieing itself against 
the frightfull aparition of popery ; and 
yet whatever zeal he may pretend for 
the maintenance of the Protestant 
religion, his cares and cabals terminat 
al in the preservation of his il-got acres; 
and tho’, perhaps, he may not allow 
of the anti-monarchical principles of 
the fanaticks of Ireland, yet he has 
ever favour'd that party, and especially 
since the king’s restauration, for his 
interest is inseparably link’d to their's, 
nay, he favour'd them so much dureing 
the war in Ireland, that he gave up 
Dublin into their hands, notwith- 
standing that he had directions and 
positive comands sent him in the 
year 47, from the queen’s mother and 
the prince, from Paris, by one Mr. 
Wintergeant, to come to a speedie 
accomodation with the Catholics, and 
so engage them seasonably in his assis- 
tance for delivering your royal and 
distressed father, then close prisoner 
at Holmeby ; but not satisfied with al 
this, he contrives to have sham stories 
lately and industriously scatterd of 
the foolish discourses and behaviour 
of the Irish, to make them odious to 
your majestic ; but the comfort of al 
Irishmen is, that the individual men 
that speak it of my Lord Tyrconnel 
and them now, made no bones of 
speaking virulently and reproachfully 
of your majestie in the time of your 
adversitie; and it is more their fear 
then love that restrains them from 
doing so even at this time of day.” 


The genuineness of these letters is supported by a combination of internal 
and circumstantial evidence, which, though liable to objections, is, never- 
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theless, so strong as to warrant us, without a charge of groundless or 
inconsiderate confidence, in presenting them to the public as authentic docu. 
ments. Indeed, had we been one whit less jealous of our reputation 
for literary veracity, which has never yet been impeached, we might have 
fairly put them forward as genuine, without comment or introduction, rely. 
ing solely upon the sanction of our own honest conviction, But we much 
prefer suffering our readers to weigh for themselves the value of the testi. 
mony upon which we have decided; and in a matter of evidence, when 
doubt may possibly exist, we would not willingly undertake the respon- 
sibility of jadging for others. ‘The most sceptical will not deny at least 
the probability of the genuineness of these letters ; and even this is sufficient 
to make them justly the subjects of deep interest and curiosity—as coun. 
sels like those which they contain must have been strongly urged upon the 
mind of James, and were undoubtedly acted upon to a large extent ; although 
as our readers will sce, in case the publication of what remains of these 
documents shall appear desirable, had the sagacious advice of their author 
been fully acted up to, popery and an arbitrary prerogative might have stood 
to the present day, and the energies and efforts of England, in the strugglings 
for a religion and a constitution, might have been paralysed by the introduc. 
tion of armies of Irish mercenaries in overpowering force and numbers. But 
James had not decision or power of character to make his will the con. 
troller of a nation: he showed the spirit of hostility, but he wanted energy to 
convert that spirit at once and effectually into act. The unconstitutional 
extension of the prerogative, the betrayal of Protestantism, and all the 
political faithlessness which marked his despotism, appeared sufficiently 
sate; but the measure which was recommended, in order effectually to 
secure his power and to render it irresistible, appeared to him too bold, 
too daring ; and with all the principles of intolerance in his heart, and with 
all his cherished designs, detected or avowed, he wanted the nerve to grasp 
and wield the weapon which wouldhave established both. It is well to 
keep these truths constantly before us, for their memory should be the spirit 
alike to impel and guide us—and with such a history as ours to look back 
upon, it is impossible that apathy or dismay ean be powerful enough long 
to trammel the strong energies of Protestautism.* 


* We rejoice to have it in our power to say, that Protestantism is awake and 
active, even in the south of Ireland, where many genuine and cheering demonstrations 
have been recently made; and in the city of Limerick, a fair test of the growth of 
Conservatism is to be found in the decline and extinction of the radical press, which 
has now given place to a Conservative journal, conducted with unvaried integrity, and 
upon high Protestant principles, and with an extended and daily increasing circula- 
tion. Indeed, we most joyfully seize this opportunity of expressing our high sense 
of the value of « The Limerick Standard,” as a faithful chronicler of, and intelligent 
and honest observer upon, passing events ; and we should do the cause of Protestantism 
in the south injustice, if we forbore to add our testimony in favour of the ability and 
honesty which distinguish that journal. 











TRAVELS IN GREECE, TURKEY, RUSSIA, AND POLAND.* 


Mr. Srepuens is already favourably 
known to the public as the author of 
an interesting work which, like the 
present, originally made its appearance 
at the other side of the Atlantic, and 
more recently in London. In the for- 
mer, Egypt, Arabia, Petrea, and the 
Holy Land, were the subject of the 
traveller's observations, and its success 
very reasonably encouraged the author 





to publish, in the volume which we now 
propose to consider, the rest of a very 
extended course of travel throughout 
the old world, for which, we must ac- 
knowledge that his countrymen are be- 
coming more distinguished than those 
of uny other nation, as considering it 
a most desirable requisite for every man 
who aims at the reputation of an intel- 
lectual and accomplished gentleman. 





* Incidents of Travel in Greece, Turkey, Russia, and Poland. By John G. 
Stephens, Esq. Dublin: William Curry, Jun. and Co., 9, Upper Sackville- 
street. 1839. 
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We shall not at present stop to in- 
uire from what cause this pre-eminence 
of our neighbours (we begin to lose our 
ancient notions of distance in the prodi- 
ies of steam on wave and railway )arises, 
ie may be the consequence of their po- 
sition which renders the first step— 
namely, placing the foot in Europe— 
a matter even yet of too much diffi- 
culty and expense, beth of time and 
money, to be compensated for by a 
circumscribed or hasty transit through 
certain districts which we, who can 
with comparative facility start from 
Paris, have for years past been accus- 
tomed to traverse, till the feet or wheels 
of our young gentlemen who wear sickly 
moustaches and Jong hair, and carry 
cane and eye-glass, have worn down a 
well beaten trackway through sylvan 
valleys and wild forests, over the rug- 
ged Alps and the dizzy torrents ; and 
now it is satirically denominated 
Tue Granp Tour. Or it may be, 
that the fresh enerzies of a land in the 
yrecocious vigor of youth and power, 
impels her sons more keenly forward to 
tread those regions invested with the 
romance of antiquity—the sanctified 
seats of the knowledge and wisdom of 
the ancient world whence they have 
derived theirown, Be the cause what 
it will, we appeal to the experience of 
those who have stept aside from the 
beaten ways of travel, in support of 
the truth of our assertion. 

“ Mais revenons a nos moutons,” we 
had almost lost sight of Mr. Stephens 
amid the mass of his countrymen. The 
title of the volume before us is too 
modest and unpretending to challenge 
severe criticism, or raise expectations 
which a perusal would undoubtedly 
destroy. We have, therefore, felt no 
disappointment on finding that through- 
out there isa very sparing allusion to 
classic recollections, and (what we 
really deem a most praiseworthy conti- 
nence) no affectation of poetic exta- 
cies over scenes that have been a thou- 
sand times the subject of poetic frenzy. 
Mr. Stephens seems to be a man of 
sufficient shrewdness to know and avoid 
the danger of lingering tuo long on 
ground that has been already perhaps 
too much preoccupied, and has, there- 
fore, in his journeyings through Greece, 
wisely contented himself, for the most 
part, with lively and agreeable sketches 
of men and things, viewed in the light 
in which they appear toa mau of the 
world, not obscured either by the dazzle 
of imagination, or the mists of over- 
speculative philosophising, and occa- 
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sional recitals of the adventures that 
befel himself and those with whom he 
chanced, from time to time, to be-as- 
sociated. We ventured, therefore, un- 
der the guidance of our author, with a 
light heart, to ramble even over the 
somewhat dangerous, because tempting, 
ground of Athens, little fearing that 
he would seize upon us at the Parthe- 
non or Acropolis, and ruthlessly ine 
serting his forefinger into the buttons 
hole of our new black toga, (ah! 
there is no fleeing away, and leaving 
your garment in such a case!) hold us 
“a long hour by Shrewsbury clock,” 
while he episodically makes us ac. 
quainted (as he imagines) with the 
lives, deaths and doings of all the 
worthies of Athens from the days of 
Theseus down, 


At Missolonghi, our author had the 
good fortune of being introduced to 
the widow and danghters of the brave, 
but ill-fated Marco Bozzaris, whose 
desperate and chivalrous defence of 
that town, has written his name on 
the imperishable records of Fame. 


“In a few moments,” says Mr. Ste- 
phens, “the widow of Marco Bozzaris 
entered, I have often been disappointed 
in ‘my preconceived notions of personal 
appearance, but it was not so with the 
lady who now stood before me ; she looked 
the widow of a hero; as one worthy of 
her Grecian mothers, who gave their hair 
for bowstrings, their girdle for a sword- 
belt, and, while their heartstrings were 
cracking, sent their young lovers from 
their arms to fight and perish for their 
country. Perhaps it was she that led 
Marco Bozzaris into the path of immor- 
tality; that roused him trom the wild 
guerilla warfare in which he had passed 
his early life, and fired him with the high 
and holy ambition of freeing his country. 
Of one thing I am certain, nu man could 
look in her face without finding his wa- 
vering purposes fixed, without treading 
more firmly in the path of high and ho- 
nourable enterprise, She was under 
forty, tall and stately in person, und ha- 
bited in deep black, fit emblem of her 
widowed condition, with a white hand. 
kerchief laid flat over her head, giving 
the M: donna cast to her dark eyes and 
marble complexion, We all rose as she 
entered the room; and though living se- 
cluded, and seldom seeing the face of a 
stranger, she received our compliments 
aud returned them with far less embar- 
rassment than we both felt and exhibited. 

* But our embarrassment, at least I 
speak for myself, was induced by an un- 
expected circumstance. Much as I was 
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interested in her appearance, I was not 
insensible to the fact that she was accom- 
panied by two young and beautiful girls, 
who were introduced to us as her daugh- 
ters. This somewhat bewildered me, 
While waiting for their appearance, and 
talking with Constantine Bozzaris, I had 
in some way conceived the idea that the 
daughters were mere children, and had 
fully made up my mind to take them both 
on my knee and kiss them; but the ap- 
pearance of the stately mother recalled 
me to the grave of Bozzaris; and the 
daughters. would probably have thought 
that I was taking liberties upon so short 
an acquaintance if I had followed up my 
benevolent purpose in regard to them ; so 
that, with the long pipe in my hand, 
which at that time I did not know how 
to manage well, I cannot flatter myself 
that I exhibited any of the benefit of con- 
tinental travel. 

“The elder was about sixteen, and 
even in the opinion of my friend, Dr. W., 
a cool judge in these matters, a beautiful 
girl, possessing, in its fullest extent, all 
the elements of Grecian beauty: a dark, 
clear complexion, dark hair, set off by a 
little red cap, embroidered with gold 
thread, and a long blue tassel hanging 
down behind, and large black, eyes, eXx- 
pressing a melancholy quiet, but which 
might be excited to shoot forth glances of 
fire more terrible than her father’s sword. 
Happily, too, for us, she talked French, 
having learned it from a French marquis 
who had served in Greece, and been do- 
mesticated with them; but young and 
modest, and unused to the company of 
strangers, she felt the embarrassment 
common to young ladies when attempting 
to speak a foreign language. And we 
could not talk to her on common themes, 
Our lips were sealed, of course, upon the 
subject which had brought us to her house. 
We could not sound for her the praises 
of her gallant father. At parting, how- 
ever, I told them that the name of 
Marco Bozzaris was as familiar in Ame- 
rica as that of a hero of our own revolu- 
tion, and that it had been hallowed by 
the inspiration of an American poet; and 
J added thet, if it would not be unaccep- 
table, on my return to my native country, 
I would send the tribute referred to, as 
an evidence of the feeling existing in 
America toward the memory of Marco 
Bozzaris. My offer was gratefully ac- 
cepted ; and afterward, while in the act 
of mounting my horse to leave Misso- 
longhi, our guide, who had remained be- 
hind, came to me with a message from 
the widow and daughters, reminding me 
of my promise,” 


Proceeding from Missolonghi by way 
of Lepanto, Egina, and Corinth, our 


traveller visited Athens, to which, as 
our readers are well aware, the seat of 
government has been transferred from 
Napoli di Romania, since the assassi- 
nation of Capo d’ Istrias. While the 
latter town is daily exhibiting more 
strongly the traces of decay and re. 
lapse, the former city is struggling out 
of her ruins with as much energy as 
could perhaps be expected from a 
feeble and impoverished government, 


« Athens,” observes our author, « js 
again the capital of a kingdom. En. 
thusiasts see in her present condition 
the promise of a restoration to her an- 
cient greatness; but reason and obser- 
vation assure us, that the world is too 
much changed for her ever to be what 
she has been. In one respect, her condi- 
tion resembles that of her best days ; for, 
as her fame then attracted strangers from 
every quarter of the world to study in her 
schools, so now the capital of King Otho 
has become a great gathering-place of 
wandering spirits from many near and 
distant regions, For ages, difficult and 
dangerous of access, the ancient capital 
of the arts lay shrouded in darkness, and 
almost cut off from the civilized world. 
At long intervals, a few solitary travellers 
only found their way to it; but, since 
the revolution, it has again become a 
place of frequent resort and intercourse. 
It is true, that the halls of learning are 
still solitary and deserted, but strangers 
from every nation now turn hither; the 
scholar to roam over her classic soil, the 
artist to study her ancient monuments, 
and the adventurer to carve his way to 
fortune.” 


We may add that an omnibus is now 
actually established between the town 
and the Pireeus, and runs four times a 
day to and from each place. The old 
harbour is restored, and rapidly grow- 
ing into importance. 

We are not disposed to dwell at any 
length on this part of Mr. Stephen's 
work, the rather, as we have, at no very 
distant period, had occasion, in review- 
ing Dr. Walsh’s delightful volumes, to 
enter very largely into the history and 
localities of Greece. Ere we leave the 
subject, however, we shall extract one 
incident, as it exhibits in lively and 
affecting colors the utter desolation of 
the lovely and ill-starred Scio, The 
author had formed the acquaintance of 
a native of that island who had escaped 
during the massacre, and was now, for 
the first time, revisiting it. He invited 
Mr. Stephens ashore, promising him 
entertainment at some friend's house, 
but found himself a stranger amid:‘a 
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heap of ruins, At length, they dis- 
covered that a Greek archbishop had 
found shelter somewhere in the demo- 
lished city. They found the aged man 
in the corner of a miserable room, sick, 
and in bed, yet received from him a 
hospitable protection, and the next 
morning set forward for the native 
village of the Greek. They found, in- 
deed, the beautiful gardens of Scio and 
the houses, but they were black with 
smoke and crumbling to ruin, and there 
was none to hail the returning friend 
or welcome the stranger. 


« An awful solitude, a stillness that 
struck a cold upon the heart, reigned 
around us. We saw nobody; and our 
own voices, and the trampling of cur 
horses upon the deserted pavements, 
sounded hollow and sepulchral in our 
ears. It was like walking among the 
ruins of Pompeii; it was another city of 
the dead; but there was a freshness 
about the desolation that seemed of to- 
day; it seemed as though the inhabi- 
tants should be sleeping and not dead. 
Indeed, the high walls of the gar- 
dens, and the outside of the house too, 
were generally so fresh and in so per- 
fect a state, that it seemed like riding 
through a handsome village at an early 
hour before the inhabitants had risen; 
and I sometimes could not help thinking 
that in an hour or two the streets would 
be thronged with a busy population. My 
friend continued to conduct me through 
the solitary streets; telling me as we 
went along, that this was the house of 
such a family, this of such a family, with 
some of whose members I had become 
acquainted in Greece, until, stopping be- 
fore alarge stone gateway, he dismounted 
at the gate of his father’s house. In that 
house lie was born; there he had spent 
his youth ; he had escaped from it during 
the dreadful massacre, and this was the 
first time of his revisiting it. Whata 
tide of recollections must have rushed 
upon him. 

“We entered through the large gateway 
into a courtyard beautifully paved in mo- 
saic in the form of a star, with small 
black and white round stones, On our 
left was a large stone reservoir, perhaps 
twenty-five feet square, still so perfect 
as to hold water, with an arbour over it 
supported by marble columns; a venera- 
ble grapevine completely covered the ar- 
bour, The garden covered an extent of 
about four acres, filled with orange, 
lemon, almond, and fig trees; overrun 
with weeds, roses, and flowers, growing 
together in wild confusion. On the right 
was the house, and a melancholy spectacle 
it was; the wall had fallen down on one 
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side, and the whole was black with smoke, 
We ascended a flight of stone steps, with 
marble lalustrades, to the terrace, a plat- 
form of about twenty feet square, over- 
looking the garden, From the terrace 
we entered the saloon, a large room with 
high ceilings and fresco paintings, on the 
walls; the marks of the fire kindled on 
the stone floor still visible, all the wood- 
work burned to a cinder, and the whole 
black with smoke. Jt was a perfect pic- 
ture of wanton destruction. The day, 
too, was in conformity with the scene ; 
the sun was obscured, the wind blew 
through the ruined building, it rained, 
was cold and cheerless. What were the 
feelings of my friend I cannot imagine ; 
the houses of three of his uncles were 
immediately adjoining ; one of these un- 
cles was one of the forty hostages, and 
was hanged ; the other two were murder- 
ed; his father, a venerable-looking old 
man, who came down to the vessel when 
we started to see him off, had escaped to 
the mountains, from thence in a caique 
to Ipsara, and from thence into Italy; I 
repeat it, I cannot imagine what were 
his feelings; he spoke but little; they 
must have been too deep for utterance. 
1 looked at every thing with intense inter- 
est; I wanted to ask question after ques-- 
tion, but could not, in mercy probe his 
bleeding wounds, We left the house 
and walked out into the garden. It 
showed that there was no master’s eye to 
watch over it; I plucked an orange which 
had Jost its flavour; the tree was wither- 
ing from want of care; our feet became 
entangled among weeds, and roses, and 
rare hot-house plants growing wildly to- 
gether. I said that he did not talk much ; 
but the little he did say amounted to 
volumes, Passing a large vase in which 
a beautiful plant was running wildly over 
the sides, he murmured indistintly ¢ the 
same vase’ (le méme vase), and once he 
stooped opposite a tree, and, turning to 
me, said, * This is the only tree I do not 
remember.’ These and other little inci- 
dental remarks showed how deeply all the 
particulars were engraved upon his mind, 
and told me, plainer than words, that the 
wreck and ruin he saw around him har- 
rowed his very soul, Indeed, how could 
it be otherwise? this was his father’s 
house, the home of his youth, the scena 
of his earliest, dearest, and fondest re- 
collections, Busy memory, that source 
of all our greatest pains as well as 
greatest pleasures, must have pressed 
sorely upon him, must have painted the 
ruined and desolate scene around him ia 
colours even brighter, far brighter, than 
they ever existed in: it must have called 
up the faces of well-known and well- 
loved friends ; indeed, he must have ask~ 
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ed himself, in bitterness and in anguish 
of spirit, ‘The friends of my youth! 
where are they ? while the fatal answer 
fell upon his heart, * Gone, murdered, in 
captivity and in exile.’” 


From Greece our traveller pro- 
ceeded to Smyrna and Ephesus, where 
he seems to have run considerable 
risks of apostatizing, if not to all the 
doctrines of Mahomet, at least, to the 
comntortable creed that sanctions poly- 
gamy, if we may judge from his very 
ardent if not envious admiration of a 
worthy old gentleman's harem, and his 
complacent detail of the dignity and 
advantage arising to the lords of the 
creation from so liberal an apportion- 
ment of the fair sex. Let it pass, how- 
ever,—he is a more or less fortunate 
man than one in a thousand, if some 
fair countrywoman has not, ere this, 
made him recant ; and, as he may at 
this moment be doing penance (we are 
ourselves ma:ried) for his brief lapse 
from orthodoxy, we shall, in considera- 
tiou of the severity of his punishment, 
abstain from all critical censure. 

The numerous works of recent tra- 
vellers in the East have brought the 
manners, habits, and peculiarities of the 
‘Turks so fully uader public notice, that 
but little was left for the cursory obser- 
vations of a passing traveller to add to 
the information already obtained. In- 
deed, every succeeding year tends to 
diminish the characteristic differences 
that heretofore have existed between 
the Musseliunan and the other inhabi- 
tants of Europe. The spread of libe- 
ral and enlightened ideas has already 
penetrated to its centre, the empire of 
the Sultans ; and the light of civiliza- 
tion is forcibly dissipating the mists of 
ane and ignorance that have, by 
seeping the Turks a distinet people, 
contiibuted mainly to invest them with 
a peculiar interest. The observations 
of our guide on this subject are sensible 
aud lively. 


* The Turksarea sufficiently intelligent 
people, and cannot help feeling the supe- 
riority of strangers. Probably the imme- 
diate effect may be to make them prone 
rather to catch the faults and vices, than 
the virtues of Europeans ; but atterwards 
better things will come; they will full 
into our better ways; and, perhaps, 
though that is almost more than we dare 
hope tor, they will embrace a better re- 
ligion. 

“ But, however this may be, or what- 
ever may be the cause, all ye who would 
see the Turk of Mohammed; the Turk 


who swept the plains of Asia, who leaned 
upon his bloody sword before the walls 
of Vienna, and threatened the destruction 
of Christendom in Europe—the Turk of 
the turban, and the pipe, and the se. 
raglio—come quickly, for he is bes 
coming another man. A little longer, 
and the great characteristic distinctions 
will be broken down; the long pipe, the 
handsume pipe-bearer, and the amber 
mouth- piece are gone, and oh, death to 
all that is beautiful in Eastern romance, 
the walls of the seraglio are prostrated, 
the doors of the harem thrown open, the 
black eunuch and the veiled woman are 
no more seen, white the honest Turk 
trudges home from a quiet tea-party, 
stripped of his retinue of fair ones, with 
his one and only wife tucked nnder his 
arm, his head drooping between his 
shoulders, taking a lecture from his bet. 
ter half with an involuntary sigh to the 
good old days that are gone. And oh, 
you who turn up your aristocratic noses 
at such parvenues as Molummed and the 
Turks; who would go back to those d's. 
tant ages which time covers with its dim 
and twilight glories, 


“ When the world was fresh and young, 
And the great deluge still had left it green ;” 


you who come piping-hot from college, 
your brains teeming with recollections of 
the heroic ages; who would clinlb Mount 
Ida, to sitin council with the gods, come 
quickly, also, for all things are changing. 
A steam-boat—shades of Hector, Ajax, 
and Agamemnon, forgive the sins of the 
day—an Austrian steam-boat is now 
splashing the island-studded Zygean, and 
paddling the classic waters of the Helles- 
pont. Oh, ye princes and heroes who 
armed for the Trojan war, and covered 
these waters with your thousand ships, 
with what pious horror must you look 
down from your blessed abodes upon the 
impious modern monster of the deep, 
which strips the tall mast of its flowing 
canvas, renders unnecessary the propitite 
tion of the gods, and flounders on its 
way in spite of wind and weather!” 


We are not, for obvious reasons, 
disposed to follow the course of Mr. 
Stephens’s tour through the portions 
of Turkey which he visited, though 
there is no litile to interest and amuse 
in the recital. We shall, therefore, re- 
join him on his entrance into Russia 
by the southern port of Odessa. Rus- 
sia is, indeed, u mighty, and, ut pre- 
sent, a most interesting empire. The 
eyes of the civilized world are now 
anxiously turned upon it. Commuand- 
ing, by its position, as well as by the 
vast extent of its territory and the 
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greatness of its resources, the means of 
spreading its influence on all sides, 
its increasing strength, and scarce con- 
cealed spirit of encroachment, make it 
the object of jealous and vigilant ob- 
servation to the great potentates of 
Europe, on whose diplomatic wisdom 
devolves the duty of equilibrating that 
balance of power which Russia, even 
now, struggles to unsettle. For an 
American, besides, Russia has, if not a 
greater, at least, a more pecutiar inter- 
est than for the inhabitant of the more 
ancient dynasties of the world. Like 
his own, it is a new country, and pos- 
sesses many points of resemblance, 
and many subjects for emulation, “In 
Russia, as in America, cities have 
sprung up and increased with a rapid- 
ity unknown in other lands. Both 
are in their youth and energy, and both 
are striding forward with the sure and 
rapid strides of a giant, to greatness— 
and yet, greatness in each is sought by 
different roads, and will be achieved ina 
different manner, while a different order 
of government, and a widely dissimilar 
constitution of society pervade them. 


“With us,” says Mr. Stephens, “a 
few individuals cut down the trees of the 
forest, or settle themselves by the bank 
of a stream, where they happen to find 
some local advantages, and build houses 
suited to their necessities; others come 
and join them ; and, by degrees, the little 
settlement becomes a large city. But 
here a gigantic government, endowed 
almost with creative powers, says, * Let 
there be a city,’ and immediately com- 
mences the erection of large buildings. 
The rich seigneurs follow the lead of 
goveroment, and build hotels to let out in 
apartments.” 


The social state of one class of the 
inhabitants of Russia is, Tndeed, even 
more degraded and miserable than that 
of the African slave in America, and 
the wretched serfs attached to the do- 
main of some proud and half-barbarous 
seigneur, are sometimes reduced to a 
state little short of absolute starvation. 
We will transcribe Mr. Stephens’s re- 
flections on this subject, as they do 
honor to his head and heart. 


“T had found in Russia many inter- 
esting subjects of comparison between 
that country and my own; but it was 
with deep humiliation I felt that the most 
Odious feature in that despotic govern- 
ment found a parallel in ours. At this 


day, with the exception of Russia, some 


of the West India islands, and the re. 
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public of the United States, every country 
in the civilised world can respond to the 
proud boast of the English common law, 
that the moment a slave sets foot on her 
soil he is free. I respect the feelings of 
others and their vested rights, and would 
be the last to suffer those feelings or those 
rights to be wantonly violated; but I do 
not hesitate to say, that, abroad, slavery 
stands as a dark blot upon our national 
character. There it will not admit of 
any pilliation; it stands in glaring con- 
trast with the spirit of our free institu- 
tions ; it belies our words and our hearts; 
and the American who would be most 
prompt to repel any calumny upon his 
country withers under this reproach, and 
writhes with mortification when the taunt 
is hurled at the otherwise stainless flag of 
the free republic. I was forcibly struck 
with a parallel between the white serfs of 
the north of Europe and African bonds- 
men at home. The Russian bvor, genes 
rally wanting the comforts which are 
supplied to the negro on our best-ordered 
plantations, appeared to me to be not 
less degraded in intellect, character, and 
personal bearing. Indeed, the marks of 
physical and personal degradation were 
so strong, that I was insensibly compelled 
to abandon certain theories not uncom- 
mon among my countrymen at home, in 
regard to the intrinsic superiority of the 
white race overall others. Perhaps, too, 
this impression was aided by my having 
previously met with Africans of intel+ 
ligence and capacity, standing upon a 
footing of perfect equality as soldiers and 
officers in the Greek army and the sul- 
tan’s, 


« The serfs of Russia differ from slaves 
with us in the important particular that 
they belong to the soil, and cannot be 
sold except with the estate; they may 
change masters, but cannot be torn from 
their connexions or their birta-place. 
One-sixth of the whole peasantry of 
Russia, amounting to six or seven mil- 
lions, belong to the crown, and inhabit 
the imperial demesne, and pay an annual 
tax. In particular districts, many have 
been enfranchised, and become burghers 
and merchants; and the liberal and en- 
lightened policy of the present emperor 
is diffusing a more general system of 
melioration among these subjects of his 
vastempire. The rest of the serfs belong 
to the nobles, and are the absolute pro- 
perty, and subject to the absolute control 
of their masters, as much as the cattle on 
their estates. Some of the seigneurs 
possess from seventy to more than a 
hundred thousand; and their wealth de- 
pends upon the skill and management 
with which the labour of these serfs is 
employed, Sometimes the seigneur sends 
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the most intelligent to Petersburgh or 
Moscow to learn some handicraft, and 
then employs them on his own estates, 
hires them out, or allows them to exercise 
their trade on their own account on pay- 
ment ofanannualsum. And sometimes, 
too, he gives the serf a passport, under 
which he is protected all over Russia, 
settles in a city, and engages in trade, 
and very often accumulates enough to 
ransom himself and his family. Indeed, 
there are many instances of a serf’s 
acquiring a large property, and even 
rising to eminence. But he is always 
subject to the control of his master ; 
and I saw at Moscow an old mongik 
who had acquired a very large fortune, 
but was still a slave. His master’s price 
for his freedom had advanced with his 
growing wealth, and the poor serf, unable 
to bring himself to part with his hard 
earnings, was then rolling in wealth with 
a collar round his neck; struggling with 
the inborn spirit of freedom, and hesitating 
whether to die a beggar or a slave.” 


To the influence of this miserable 
system of bondage can no doubt be 
traced many of the evils at present 
existing in Russia. Can we be sur- 
prised at finding, in a state where 
millions labour through an entire life 
like beasts of burden, without the 
prospect, we might almost say, often 
without the thought of ultimately at- 
taining to the condition of free men— 
without interest in the soil they culti- 


vate—that thousands of desolate and 


uncultivated acres attest the truth of 
the judicious observation of Cathe- 
rine II., “that agriculture can never 
flourish in that nation where the 
husbandman possesses no property.” 

And yet, with little to inspire them 
with local attachment, with none of 
the sympathies of free spirits, or any 
of the common interests for which man 
perils life, it is a strange fact that 
the Russian serfs feel an unbounded 
love, a blind and implicit devotion for 
the Emperor, arising, it may be, from 
the consideration that while he is him- 
self the head of that very system of 
oppression under which they groan, 
yet his position, as paramount lord in 
the gradation of feudal bondage, con- 
stitutes him their efficient protector 
against the tyranny of their immediate 
masters. We need scarcely remind 
our readers that the devotion of the 
Russian troops during Napoleon's in- 
vasion of that empire fully illustrates 
our observation. 

It is time, however, to resume our 
travels with the author; and we beg 
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our readers to imagine that he has, 
during our digression, traversed the 
space between Odessa and Moscow, 
Up to the present we have not dis- 
covered, for the simple reason that it 
has not seemed good to Mr. Stephens 
to intimate to us, the particular state 
of America that claims the honour of 
calling him a citizen; but from the 
following pleasant, though highly over. 
drawn description of the severe purga- 
tion of a hot bath in Moscow, we think 
he stands confessed of having been 
(according to the phrase of that dis. 
trict) raised in Kentucky. At all 
events, he is no mean adept in 
that new-world school of oratory 
whose disciples have, through the 
medium of American newspapers, 
dazzled and bewildered the more 
sober-thinking descendants of their 
progenitors on this side of the Atlan- 
tic. Brace your nerves, good reader, 
and peruse the following, then “register 
a vow in heaven” against being sham- 
pooed in Russia—that is, if you be- 
lieve the story :— 

«« Having secured my room, I mounted 
a drosky, and hurried toa bath, Ridin 
out to the suburbs, the drosky boy 
stopped at a large wooden building, 
pouring forth steam from every chink 
and crevice. At the entrance stood 
several half-naked men, one of whom led 
me to an apartment to undress, and then 
conducted me to another, in one end of 
which were a furnace and apparatus for 


generating steam. I was then familiar 
with the Turkish bath, but the worst I 
had known was like the breath of the 
gentle south wind compared with the 
heat of this apartment. The operator 
placed me in the middle of the floor, 
opened the upper door of the stove, and 
dashed into it a bucketful of water, which 
sent forth volumes of steam like a thick 
fog into every part of the room, and 
then laid me down on a platform about 
three feet high, and rubbed my body 
with a mop dipped in soap and hot water; 
then he raised me up, and deluged me 
with hot water, pouring several tubfuls 
on my head; then laid me down again, 
and scrubbed me with soap and water 
from my head to my heels long enough, 
if the thing were possible, to make a 
Llackamoor white; then gave me another 
sousing with hot water, and another 
scrubbing with pure water, and then 
conducted me up a flight of steps toa 
high platform, stretched me out on a 
bench within a few feet of the ceiling, 
and commenced whipping me with twigs 
of birch, with the leaves on them, dipped 
in hot water. It was hot as an oven 
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when he laid me down on the bench; 

the vapour, which ulmost suffocated me 

below, ascended to the ceiling, and, finding 

no avenue of escape, gathered round my 

devoted body, fairly scalding and blister- 
ing me; and when I had removed my 
hands from my face, I felt as if I had 
carried away my whole profile. I tried 
to hold out to the end, but I was burning, 
scorching, and consuming. In agony I 
cried out to my tormentor to let me up; 
but he did not understand me, or was 
loath to let me go, and kept thrashing me 
with the bunch of twigs, until, perfect- 
ly desperate, I sprang off the bench, tum- 
bled over him, and descended to the floor. 
Snow, snow, a region of eternal snow 
seemed paradise; but my tormentor had 
not done with me; and, as I was hurry- 
ing to the door, he dashed over me a 
tub of cold water. 1 was so hot that it 
seemed to hiss as it touched me ; he came 
at me with another, and at that moment 
I could imagine, what had always seemed 
a traveller’s story, the high satisfaction 
and perfect safety with which the Russian 
in mid-winter rushes from his hot bath, 
and rolls himself in the snow. The grim 
features of my tormentor relaxed as he 
saw the change that came overme. I 
withdrew to my dressing-room, dozed an 
hour on the settee, and went out a new 
man.” 


There is no object in Moscow which 
possesses so strong an interest for the 
traveller as the celebrated Kremlin. 
Itisitselfa city, being nearly two miles 
in extent; and as he looks upon its 
varied, gorgeous and beautiful archi- 
tecture, the spectator cannot fail to 
revert in thought to the days when 
it was fortified by the ancient Tartars. 
There is another association connected 
with these venerable piles that fills the 
mind with more -painful reflections. 
Who does not remember that when 
the midnight conflagration burst forth 
in that devoted city, Napoleon sought 
the safety of the Kremlin, and, as he 
gazed on the flames that at length 
spread even to its roof, exclaimed, 


“What a tremendous spectacle! These 
are Seythians, indeed !” 


“Unlike many of the places I had 
visited, all the interest I had felt in 
looking forward to the Kremlin was 
increased when I stood within its walls. 
I had thought of it as the rude and 
barbarous palace of the Czars; but I 
found it one of the most extraordinary, 
beautiful, and magnificent objects I ever 
beheld. I rambled over it several times 
with admiration, without attempting to 
comprehend it all. Its commanding 
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situation on the banks of the Moskwa 
river; its high and venerable walls; its 
numerous battlements, towers, and stee- 
ples; its magnificent and gorgeous pa- 
laces; its eathedrals, churches, monas- 
teries, and belfries, with their gilded, 
coppered, and tin-plated domes; its mix- 
ture of barbarism and decay, magnificence 
and ruins; its strong contrast of archi- 
tecture, including the Tartarian, Hindoo, 
Chinese, and Gothic; and, rising above 
all, the lofty tower of Ivan Veliki, with 
its golden ball reflecting the sun with 
dazzling brilliancy, altogether exhibited 
a beauty, grandeur, and magnificence, 
strange and indescribable.” 


There is a regulation of police in 
St. Petersburgh, which we are not 
quite sure will meet the approbation 
of u certain class of society in our 
own country. Yet certain we are, 
that could it be imported into Lon- 
don and Paris, it would effect changes 
more sudden and wonderful than ever 
were worked by the wand of the 
enchanter, stripping park, and place, 
and salon of many of their most bril- 
liant and apparently wealthy frequent- 
ers. Our author thus resolves the 


mystery :— 


«“ As no stranger can stay in Peters- 
burgh without permission, neither can he 
leave it without it; and, to obtain this, 
he must advertise three times in the go- 
vernment gazette, stating his name, ad- 
dress, and intention of leaving the empire; 


and as the gazette is only published twice 
a week, this formality occupies eight 
days. One of the objects of this is to 
apprise his creditors, and give them an 
opportunity of securing their debts; and 
few things show the barbarity and im- 
perfect civilization of the Russians more 
clearly than this; making it utterly im- 
possible for agentleman to spend a winter 
in St. Petersburgh and go away without 
paying his landlord. This must prevent 
many a svaring spirit from wending its 
way hither, and keep the residents from 
being enlivened by the flight of those 


birds of passage which dazzle the eyes of 
the denizens of other cities.” 


The metropolis of the Russias, it 
will be borne in mind, is a city of very 
modern origin, little more than a cen- 
tury having elapsed since Peter the 
Great cut down the forests on the 
wild and dreary banks of the Neva, 
and beside the ruins of a few fishers’ 
huts laid the foundations of a city 
which, in architectural magnificence, 
is not, we believe, surpassed by any 
in the world. Its recent origin, theres 
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fore, justifies the observation of our 
author upon the want of those ancient 
storied associations which, in almost all 
other great cities of the old world, are 
found to interest the traveller. 


« There is no Colosseum, as at Rome; 
no Acropolis, as at Athens; no Rialto, 
as at Venice; and no Kremlin as at 
Moscow; nothing identified with the 
men and scenes hallowed in our eyes, and 
nothing that can touch the heart. It 
depends entirely upon itself for the in- 
terest it creates in the mind of the tra- 
veller.” 


Still to the lover of pleasure Paris 
itself scarce presents greater means of 
enjoyment than do the banks of the 
Neva and the festive and beautiful 
summer islands. All these have been 
of late too often described to make it 
necessary for us now to advert to 
them ; but we shall, instead, record in 
the words of our author, a bold and 
perilous undertaking achieved by a 
Russian artizan. The nature of the 
task warrants its extreme difficulty, so 
that our readers need not, in this in- 
stance at least, fear the romancing pre- 
dilections of an American. On the 
banks of the Neva stands the old cita- 
del, whose golden spire rises tapering 
to the sky, till it almost fades away 
into nothing, being surmounted by a 
large globe, on which stands an angel 
Supporting u cross. 


« This angel being made of corruptible 
stuff, once manifested symptoms of decay, 
and fears were entertained that he would 
soon be numbered with the fallen, Go- 
vernment became perplexed how to re- 

air it, tor to raise a scaffolding to such a 
Peight would cost more than the angel 
was worth. Among the crowd which 
daily assembled to gaze at it from below 
was a roofer of houses, who after a long 
and silent examination, went to the 
government and offered to repair it with- 
out any scaffolding or assistance of any 
kind. His offer was accepted; and on 
the day appointed for the attempt, pro- 
vided with nothing but a coil of cords, 
he ascended inside to the highest window, 
and, looking for a moment at the crowd 
below, and at the spire tapering away 
above him, stood up on the outer ledge 
of the window. The spire was covered 
with sheets of gilded copper, which, to 
beholders trom below, presented only a 
smovth surlace of burnished gold ; but the 
sheets were roughly laid, and fastened by 
large nails which projected from the sides 
of the spire. He cut two pieces of cord, 
and tied loops at each end of both, fastened 


the upper loops over two projecting nails, 
and stood with his feet in the lower. 
then, clenching the fingers of one hand 
over the rough edges of the sheets of 
copper, raised himself till he could hitch 
one of the loops on a higher nail with the 
other hand; he did the same for the 
other loop, and so he raised one ley after 
the other, and at length ascended, nail 
by nail, and stirrup by stirrup, till he 
clasped his arms round the spire directly 
under the ball. Here it seemed impos. 
sible to go any farther, for the ball was 
ten or twelve feet in circumference, with 
asmooth anid glittering surface, and no 
projecting nails, and the angel was above 
the ball, as completely out of sight as if 
it were in the habitation of its proto. 
types. But the daring roofer was not 
disheartened, Raising himself in his 
stirrups, he encircled the spire with a 
cord, which he tied round his waist ; and, 
so supported, leaned gradually back until 
the soles of his feet were braced against 
the spire, and his body fixed almost hori. 
zontally in the air, In this position he 
threw a cord over the top ot the ball, and 
threw it so coolly and skilfully, that 
at the first attempt it tell down on the 
other side, just as he wanted it; then he 
drew himself up to his original position, 
and, by means of his cord, climbed over 
the smovth sides of the globe, and ina 
few moments, amid thunders of applause 
from the crowd below, which at that 
great height sounded only like a faint 
murmur, he stood by the side of the 
angel. After attaching a cord to it he 
descended, and the next day carried up 
with him a ladder of ropes, and effected 
the necessary repairs.” 


Mr. Stephens, we learn, is now a 
lawyer—we can scarcely say a man of 
peace—but it is pleasant to view him 
as a man of blood and war, in his own 
modest retrospections, which precede 
a short and graphic sketch ofa Russian 
review. 


“ When I rode on the parade-ground, 
the spectacle of this great army, combin- 
ing the élite of barbaric chivalry, with 
soldiers trained in the best schools of 
European discipline, drawn up in battle’s 
stern array, and glittering with steel, was 
brilliant and almost sublime; in numbers 
and military bearing, in costliness of 
armour and equipment, far surpassing any 
martial parade that I had seen, not ex- 
cepting a grand review of French troops 
at Paris, or even a fourth of July parade 
at home. 1 once had the honour to be a 
paymaster in the valiant one hundred and 
ninety-seventh regiment of New York 
State Militia ; and I can say what, per- 
haps, no other man who ever served in 
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our army can say, that I served out my 
whole term without being once promvted. 
Men came in below and went out above 
me; ensigns became colonels and lieu- 
tenants generals, but I remained the 
same; it was hard work to escape pro- 
motion, but I was resolute. Associated 
with me was a friend as quartermaster, 
with us little of the spirit of a soldier in 
him as myself, for which we were rather 
looked down upon by the warriors of our 
day ; and when, at the end of our term, 
in company with several other officers, 


. we resigned, the next regimental orders 


were filled with military panegyrics, such 
as, ‘the colonel has received, with the 
greatest regret, the resignation of Lieu- 
tenant A.;’ ‘the country has reason to 
deplore the loss of the services of Captain 
B.;' and wound up with, * Quartermaster 
G. and Paymaster S_ have tendered their 
resignations, both of which are hereby 
accepted.” But when strains of martial 
music burst from an hundred bands, aad 
companies, and regiments, and brigades 
wheeled and manauvred before me, and 
the emperor rode by, escorted by general 
and field officers, and the most magniti- 
cent staff in Europe, and the earth shook 
under the charge of cavalry, I felt a 
strong martial spirit roused within me; 
perhaps I was*excited by the reflection, 
that these soldiers had been in buttles, 
and that the stars and medals glittering 
on their breasts, were not mere holiday 
ornaments, but the tokens of desperate 
service on bloody battle-tields. 

“In a body, the Russian soldiers pre- 
sent an exceedingly fine appearance. 
When the serf is enrolled, his hair and 
beard are cut off, except on the upper lip, 
his uniform is simple and gracetul, a belt 
is worn tightly round the waist, and the 
breast of the coat is thickly padded, in- 
creasing the manliness of the figure, 
thouzh sometimes at the expense of 
health, In evolutions they move hkea 
great machine, as if all the arms and legs 
were governed by a secret impulse. 

“ The army under review was composed 
of representatives from all the nations 
under the sway of Russia; Cossacks of 
the Don, and the Wolga, and the Black 
Sea, in jackets and wide pantaloons of 
blue cloth, riding on smail horses, with 
high-peaked saddles. and carrying spears 
eight or ten feet in length. One regi- 
ment had the privilege of wearing a 
ragged flag and caps full of holes, as 
proofs of their gallant service, being the 
only regiment that fought at Pultowa. 
And there were Calmucs in their extra- 
ordinary war-dress; a helmet with a 
gilded crest, or a chain cap with a net- 
work of iron rings falling over the head 
and shoulders, and hanging as low as the 


eye-brows.in front; a shirt of mail, com- 
posed of steel rings matted together and 
yielding to the body, the arms protected 
by plates, and the back of the hand by 
steel net-work fastened to the plates on 
each side; their offensive weapons were 
bows and arrows, silver-mounted pistols 
peeping out of their holsters, cartridge. 
boxes on each side of the breast, and a 
dagger, sword, and gun. 

“The Kirguish, a noble-looking race, 
come from the steppes of Siberia. Their 
uniform is magnificent, consisting of a 
blue frock-coat and pantaloons covered 
with silver lace, a Grecian helmet, and a 
great variety of splendid «arms, the 
yataghan alone costing a thousand rubles, 
They are all noble, and have no regular 
duty, except to attend the imperial family 
on extraordinary occasions.” 


By far the most interesting portion 
of the volume under consideration is 
that containing the author's journey 
through Poland. Indeed all the recol- 
lections of her ancient wisdom, chivalry, 
and learning, as well as the fresh me- 
mory of her recent short-lived and 
powerful, though, alas! unavailing re- 
volution of 1831, claim for her the 
deepest sympathies of mankind, and 
invest her with an interest, at the least, 
not inferior to that which we feel for 
Greece in her latter struggles. 

Poland is now, it is to be feared, 
blotted for ever from the list of nations, 
as she is, by a late imperial ukase, ex- 
punged fiom the map of Europe. Ex- 
hausted, and, despite of prodigies of 
valour, crushed beneath the colossal 
strength of a mighty nation; her old 
and noble families murdered, in exile, 
or in prison; ber language, her dress, 
her character, proscribed and destroy- 
ed; the once gallant and heroic Poland 
stands—nay, stands not, but lies—a 
prostrate monument of shame to all 
civilised Europe, to remind them that 
they selfishly suffered to pass by the 
only moment when she might have 
been aided, saved, and restored to her 
seat among the nations of the earth. 
It will be well if that narrow, and 
blindly selfish policy, be not found the 
wisdom of fuols, and by defeating its 
own object, read once more to man- 
kind the moral lesson, that in the deal- 
ings of nations, as in those of men, 
virtues can seldom be dissevered with 
impunity ; that a generous vindication 
of the rights of others, is often the 
wisest and most profitable selfishness. 

We have said that this portion of 
the work is the most interesting, but 
that interest arises chiefly, if not ultoe 
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gether, from the historical associations 
connected with the country, which 
can not fail to suggest themselves to 
the mind of the traveller, and with 
which Mr. Stephens has in this place 
most agreeably enlivened his narrative. 
Indeed the country itself hus little to 
excite admiration or attention, unless 
it be the melancholy interest that at- 
taches to a land. bearing the marks of 
long-continued oppression, as well as 
of the recent devastation of war. The 
province of Lithuania presents a de- 
plorable picture. Its villages are in 
general a miserable collection of 
straggling huts, separated from each 
other, and built without plan or ar- 
rangement. The country parts are 
almost entirely covered with forests of 
fir trees, and the system of agriculfure, 
and the implements of husbandry are 
most rude and primitive. Poland 
Proper, the richest agricultural coun- 
try in Europe, has not recovered from 
the desolating effects of the last revo- 
lution, and the blackened ruins of 
sacked villages and burned houses cum- 
ber the ground on every side, “ nursing 
in the conquered but unsubdued Pole, 
his deep, undying hatred of the Russi- 
ans.” The length to which we have 
already extended our observations upon 
this volume admonish us to draw toa 
close, and we can not, perhaps, better 
conclude our remarks, or impress our 
readers more favorably with the merits 
of the work, than by presenting in the 
words of the author, a short, but deeply 
moving sketch of the battle of Grokow. 
Mr. Stephens had the great advantage 
of surveying the battle-field, under the 
guidance of a young Pole, who at the 
age of seventeen had been an eye-wit- 
ness of the engagement. He had, with 
tears, entreated permission to share 
with his brother in the struggle ; but 
his widowed mother extorted from him 
a promise not to attempt it. Mother and 
son, however, stood all day long on the 
spot where now the narrator was stand- 
ing, the former grasping convulsively 
the hand of her boy, as every peal of 
eannon seemed the knell of her son; 
and, alas! when a body of lancers pass- 
ed, she sprang forward to the drooping 
figure of an officer, who, with broken 
spear, and glazed, and vacant eye, was 
reeling in his saddle. It was her gal- 
lant son—he died that night in her 
arms. 

« The battle of Grokow, the greatest 
in Europe since that of Waterloo, was 
fought on the 25th of February, 1831, 
and the place where I stood commanded 


a view of the whole ground. The Rus. 
sian army was under the command of 
Diebitsch, and consisted of one hundred 
and forty-two thousand infantry, forty 
thousand cavalry, and three hundred and 
twelve pieces of cannon. This enormous 
force was arranged in two lines of com. 
batants, and a third of reserve. Its left 
wing, between Wavre and the marshes 
of the Vistula, consisted of four divisons 
of infantry of forty-seven thousand men, 
three of cavalry of ten thousand five 
hundred, and one hundred and eight pieces 
of cannon; the right consisted of three 
and a half divisions of infantry of thirty. 
one thousand men, four divisions of ca. 
valry of fifteen thousand seven hundred 
and fifty men, and fifty-two pieces of 
cannon. Upon the borders of the great 
forest opposite the Forest of Elders, con. 
spicuous from where I stood, was placed 
the reserve, commanded by the Grand- 
duke Constantine. Against this immense 
army the Poles opposed less than fifty 
thousand men, and a hundred pieces of 
cannon, under the command of General 
Skrzynecki. 

« At break of day, the whole force of 
the Russian right wing, with a terrible 
fire of fifty pieces of artillery, and columns 
of infantry, charged the Polish left, with 
the determination of carrying it by a 
single and overpowering effort. The 
Poles, with six thousand five hundred 
men, and twelve pieces of artillery, not 
yielding a foot of ground, and knowing 
they could hope for no succour, resisted 
this attack for several hours, until the 
Russians slackened their fire. | About 
ten o'clock the plain was suddenly cover- 
ed with the Russian forces, issuing from 
the cover of the forest, seeming one un- 
divided mass of troops. Two hundred 
pieces of cannon, posted on a single line, 
commenced a fire, which made the earth 
tremble, and was more terrible than the 
oldest officers, many of whom had fought 
at Marengo and Austerlitz, had ever be- 
held. The Russians now made an attack 
upon the right wing; but foiled in this, 
as upon the left, Diebitsch directed the 
strength of his army against the Forest 
of Elders, hoping to divide the Poles 
into two parts. One hundred and twenty 
pieces of cannon were brought to bear 
on this one point, and fifty battalions, in- 
cessantly pushed to the attack, kept up a 
scene of massacre unheard of in the annals 
of war. A Polish officer, who was in 
the battle told me, that the small streams 
which intersected the forest, were so 
choked with dead, that the infantry 
marched directly over their bodies. The 
heroic Poles, with twelve batallions, for 
four hours defended the forest against the 
tremendous attack, Nine times they 
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were driven out, and nine times, by a 
series of admirably executed mancuvres, 
they repulsed the Russians with immense 
loss. Batteries, now concentrated in one 

int, were ina moment hurried to an- 
other, and the artillery advanced to’ the 
charge like cavalry, sometimes within a 
hundred feet of the enemy’s columns, 
and there opened a murderous fire of 


e. 

«At three o’clock the generals, many 
of whom were wounded, and most of 
whom had their horses shot under them, 
and fought on foot at the head of their 
divisions, resolved upon a_ retrograde 
movement, so as to draw the Russians 
on the open plain. Diebitsch, supposing 
it to be a flight, looked over to the city, 
and exclaimed, ‘ Well, then, it appears 
that, after this bloody day, I shall take 
tea in the Belvidere Palace.’ The Rus- 
sian troops debouched from the forest. 
A cloud of Russian cavalry, with several 
regiments of heavy cuirassiers at their 
head, advanced to the attack. Colonel 
Pientka, who had kept up an unremitting 
fire from his battery for five hours, seated 
with perfect sang-froid upon a disabled 
piece of cannon, remained to give another 
effective fire, then left at full gallop a 
post which he had so long occupied under 
the terrible fire of the enemy’s artillery. 
This rapid movement of his battery ani- 
mated the Russian forces. The cavalry 
advanced on a trot upon the line of a bat- 
tery of rockets. A terrible discharge 
was poured into their ranks, and the 
horses, galled to madness by the flakes of 
fire, became wholly ungovernable, and 
broke away, spreading disorder in every 
direction; the whole body swept help- 
lessly along the fire of the Polish infantry, 
and ina few minutes was so completely 
annihilated, that of a regiment of cuiras- 
siers, who bore inscribed on their helmets 
the *Invincibles,’ not a man escaped. 
The wreck of the routed cavalry, pur- 
sued by the lancers, carried along in its 
flight the columns of infantry: a general 
retreat commenced, and the cry of ¢ Po- 
land for ever !’ reached the walls of War- 


saw to cheer the hearts of its anxious 
inhabitants. So terrible was the fire of 
that day, that in the Polish army there 
was not a single general or staff officer 
who had not his horse killed or wounded 
under him ; two-thirds of the officers, and 
perhaps of the soldiers, had their clothes 
pierced with balls, and more than a tenth 
part of the army were wounded, Thirty 
thousand Russians, and ten thousand 
Poles, were left upon the field of battle ; 
rank upon rank lay prostrate on the 
earth, and the Forest of Elders was so 
strewed with bodies, that it received from 
that day the name of the ‘ Forest of the 
Dead. The Czar heard with dismay, 
and all Europe with astonishment, that 
the crosser of the Balkan had been foiled 
under the walls of Warsaw.” 


After traversing Poland, and visiting 
the salt mines of Cracow, our author 
somewhat abruptly takes leave of us, 
on the banks of the Vistula. It is not 
too much to say that we part him with 
regret. We know no character in 
which an author so strongly conciliates 
the regards of his readers, as in that of 
an agreeable and instructive guide 
through regions of interest and adven- 
ture, and we close the volume with 
somewhat of the same feeling that the 
hand loosens from the farewell grasp 
of atried friend. It is scarce neces- 
sary for us to say that a perusal of the 
volume will repay the time and ex- 
pense ; the latter, indeed, by the way, 
while it removes a difficulty often felt 
in procuring books of travel, reflects 
great credit on the publishers. The 
American edition is a dear boc k; and 
the London reprint, published by Mr. 
Bentley, is sold for fifteen shillings, 
double the price of the volume before 
us. Tous, however, we confess the 
style in which it is brought out, is a 
matter of greater gratification, as de- 
monstrating what is indeed now be- 
ginning to be admitted, that the Dub- 
lin publishers are up and doing. 
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THE PICTORIAL EDITION OF SHAKSPERE.* 


WE hail with delight the appearance 
of this very beautiful edition of Shakes- 
peare, which, to judge of it by the parts 
that have already appeared, promises 
to be the very best hitherto published, 

Some half dozen books on the sub- 
ject of Shakespeare have come betore 
the public within the last three or four 
years, of which we regret that we did 
not give some account at the time of 
their appearance. To review them 
formally, it is now too late; but op- 
portunities of directing the attention of 
our readers to such new matter as they 
contain will arise in the course of our 
article. 

Shakespeare was, as Dryden hastruly 
said, the creator of the English stuge.t 
The assertion has been a hundred times 
disputed and disproved, in the way the 
commentators on Shakespeare dispute 
and disprove such matters, They show 
us older plays, and often on the same 
subject, as if the question was one 
respecting theatrical forms, or of the 
thunder and lightning which the poet 


and the property-man might dispute 
the ownership of. It is, however, a 
curious fact, how nearly, even in this 
low and inadequate interpretation of 
Dryden's words, they are, to the ver 
letter, true, Before the time when 
Shakespeare commenced his career, mo- 
dern diligence has, we believe, not (lig. 
covered so many us forty plays, (mys- 
teries, moralities, and interludes are, of 
course, not included in the number, 
aud of these forty plays, we may satel 
say, that there are not three which are 
worth reading, for any other purpose 
than as they accidentally illustrate 
Shakespeare, and familiarize us with the 
language of his time. Of the dramas 
which we except from this general de. 
scription, we hope, hereafter, to give 
an account. We, of course, at present 
confine ourselves to the publication be- 
fore us, which has already reached the 
fourth number, 

At the time Shakespeare was first 
known as a writer for the stave, the 
Morualities, which had succeeded and 


sethantes aio erenomtnea espenaenaga tai atattiaaacan 
+ “ Untaught, unpractised, in a barbarous age, 

I found not, but created first the stage. 
And if I drained no Greek or Latin store, 
*T was, that my own aburdance gave me more, 
On foreign trade I needed not rely ; 
Like fruitful Britain, rich, without supply. 
In this, my rough-drawn play, you shall behold 
Some master strokes, su manly and so bold, 
That he who meant to alter, found them such, 
He shook, and thought it sacrilege to touch. 


Now, where are the successors to my name ? 

What bring they to fill out a poet's fame? 

Weak, short-lived issues of a feeble age ; 

Scarce living to be christened on the stage ! 

For humour, farce ; for love, they rhyme dispense, 
That tolls the knell for their departed sense.” 


Prologue to Dryden's “ Troilus and Cressida,” spoken by Betterton, in the character of 
the Ghost of Shakespeare. This prologue is omitted in Chalmers's edition of the English 
= work exhibiting every where incredible carelessness, The date of the pro- 
ogue is 1679. In the essay on satire prefixed to the translation of Juvenal, pub- 
lished in 1693, he says, “ Shakespeare created the stage among us;” and in the 
« Essay on Dramatic Poetry,” first printed in 1668, we find similar language. It 
is scarce possible to imagine stronger proof that such was the deliberate opinion of 
Dryden—a pretty decisive authority on such a subject. 





* The Pictorial Edition of Shakspere. Part 1, Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
Part 2, King John. Part 3, Romeo and Juliet. Part 4, Love's Labour's Lost. 
London: Knight, 1838, 1839. 

Shakespeare’s Autobiographical Poems, By Charles A. Brown. London: Bohn, 
1838. 

New Facts Regarding the Life of Shakespeare.” By J. Payne Collier. Lon- 
don: Rodd. 1835. 

Characteristics of Women. By Mrs, Jameson. London: Saunders and Ottley. 
1836. 
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superseded the representations of scrip- 
tural subjects, were gradually declining 
jn attraction, and something more like 
tragedy and comedy now appeared. 
The universities and public schools now 
and then went to the expense of ex- 
hibiting a translation from Terence or 
Plautus, and these representations had 
their influence on both the form and the 
fate of the English drama, The first 
lays that, without losing altogether 
the form of the old morality, affected 
any thing like discrimination of cha- 
yacter, or that substituted real for alle- 
gorical persous, were written by men 
of learning, connected with the uni- 
versities and the church, Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle, our first, or nearly 
our first comedy, was written by Still, 
afterwards Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
and acted at Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge ; and the first dramatic poem, of 
a more serious character, and which, 
though it mixes with the real persons 
of tragedy the allegorical phantoms of 
the morality and mystery, and shows us 
King John, and Pandulphus, and Ste- 
phen Langton does not omit, “ England 
a widow ;” “ Sedition the Vice ;” 
“ Private Wealth,” and “ Civil Order,” 
was written by Bale, Bishop of Ossory. 
In 1561-2, the drama of Ferrex and 
Porrex was exhibited by the students 
of the Inner Temple before Queen 
Elizabeth, at Whitehall; and at that 
time there was as yet no building in 
London constructed for the exclusive 
purpose of representing plays. 

Long before the erection of theatres, 
licenses were given to actors, and the 
were formed into companies, We shall, 
at some future time, give an account 
of the pageants and moveable theatres 
in which the mysteries and such shows 
were usually performed. The halls and 
colleges of the universities, the royal 
palaces, and the churches and chapels 
through the country—though this last 
appears to have often been the subject 
of ecclesiastical inhibitions, and procla- 
mations to the clergy—were the places 
where the actors were allowed to place 
their temporary scenes and scaffolding. 
In a pamphlet, published in 1580, the 
author of * The Third Blast of Retrait 
from Plays and Players,” complains 
that, “the players are permitted to 
publish their mammetrie in every 
temple of God, and that throughout 
England.” And in Florio’s Dialogues, 
published in 1591, the following pas- 
sage occurs ;— 


E.— After dinner we will go see a play. 
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H.—The plays that they play in Eng- 
land are not right comedies. 

T.— Yet they do nothing but play every 
day. 

H.— Yea; but they are neither right 
comedies nor right tragedies. 

E.— How would you name them, then? 

H.— Representations of histories, with- 
out any decorum. 


In this state did Shakespeare find the 
theatre ; an intense love of theatrical 
amusements extensively  diffused— 
almost every topic which could be the 
subject of dramatic representation, 
already rendered familiar, and each 
character of history or romance invest- 
ed with habitual associations, to pre- 
serve or vary which, without either 
violating his own conceptions of the 
scene to be represented, or offending 
some preconception of his audience, 
must have been one of his greatest dif- 
ficulties. No person, who has looked 
over the old plays on the subjects 
which he has dramatised, and remem- 
bers how they were at the time so 
well known as to be a subject of em- 
barrassing recollection both to the 
actors in his plays and to their hearers, 
can avoid feeling that, so far from being 
of advantage, they must have increased 
his difficulties, by compelling him to 
déal with a pre-oceupied subject. The 
authors whose dramatis persone out- 
heroded Herod, or wept in King 
Cambyses’ vein, did little to prepare 
an audience for the exhibition of true 
passion. “Zhe Palace of Pleasure, 
the Golden Ass, the Ethiopian History, 
Amadis of Fraunce, the Round Table, 
with numberless comedies in Latin, 
French, Italian, and Spanish,” says a 
writer in 1580, “have been thoroughly 
ransacked to furnish the playhouses in 
London.” And in Heywood’s Apology 
for Actors (1612), he says, “plays 
have made the ignorant more appre- 
hensive ; taught the unlearned the 
knowledge of many famous histories ; 
instructed such as cannot read, in the 
discovery of our English chronicles ; 
and what man have you now of that 
weak capacity, that cannot discourse of 
any notable thing recorded, even from 
William the Conqueror—nay, from the 
landing of Brute, to this day, being pos- 
sessed of their true use ?” It is scarcely 
possible to describe the precarious and 
mendicant condition: of the players of 
these days. Though protected by the 
court and the nobility, they were per- 
secuted by the puritans, whose enmity 
is traced, by Chalmers, to the publi- 
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cation of the laws of Geneva, which 
prohibited stage plays as sinful. In 
1574, a work was translated by Geof- 
frey Fenton, called, “A Form of 
Christian Polity ;” and one chapter is 
given to proving that “ mynstrelles are 
unworthy of the fellowship of towns- 
men ; that puppet-players are equally 
unworthy; that players were cast out 
of the church ; that all dissolute plays 
ought to be forbidden.” It would be 
impossible to mention even so much 
as the names of the many pamphlets 
published against the stage. In 1593, 
the very year in which Shakes- 

eare is supposed to have produced 
his first play, a rescript from the 
privy council was directed to the two 
universities, forbidding the representa- 
tion of plays or interludes of common 
players. Efforts had been before made 
through the kingdom to prevent the 
exhibition of plays during a or on 
Sundays. The amusements, however, 
of the Queen, did not, it seems, come 
within the restriction, for, during Eliza- 
beth’s whole reign, plays were presented 
at court on Sundays. Successive acts 
of the privy council, from time to time, 
continued these restrictions, till it was 
at length enacted by parliament, in the 
first year of Charles the First, that no 
plays should be presented onthe Lord’s 
day. 

Some of the orders of council against 
common players, were probably issued 
for the protection of the licensed 
players ; and feelings of decent reve- 
rence for the Lord’s day, and of the fit- 
ness of its being observed in all but 
the highest circle, sufficiently account 
for some of the proclamations and re- 
scripts to which we have alluded ; but 
the poor players—who, to escape the 
penalties of vagraney, to which they 
were subjected by several acts of par- 
liament, in general had to call them- 
selves the servants of this or that no- 
bleman, and thus obtain a temporary 
protection,—had to contend with ene- 
mies more powerful than the puritans, 
and the taste of the court was as for- 
midable at least asits piety. The next 
order of council from which we tran- 
scribe, exhibits both : —“ Whereas, 
heretofore there hath been order taken 
to restrain the playing of interludes on 
the Sabbath day ; and whcreas, the 
same is neglected; and whereas, all 
other days of the week, in divers places, 
the players do use to recite their plays, 
to the great hurt and destruction of the 
game of bear-daiting, and like pastimes, 
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which are maintained for her Majesty's 
pastime, if occasion require. Turse 
are to require you to take order here. 
after, that there be no plays, interludes 
or comedies used in public, made and 
showed either on Sundays, or on the 
Thursdays, because on the Thursday 
these other games usually have been 
always accustomed and practised.” 
The royal bear-ward was probably a 
more popular character at court than 
the mendicant manager of the poor 
company of players, and the taste of 
the populace, which seems to have 
given the preference to the players— 
or why the necessity of the order of 
council ?—was robbing the favourite of 
his accustomed profits and perquisites, 
The dancing bear, in those days, con. 
tributed more to the amusement of the 
higher classes than their Marlowes and 
Shakespeares. Not very many years 
before, when Queen Mary visited her 
sister Elizabeth at Hatfield House, 
after mass, an exhibition of bear-bait. 
ing was made for their amusement, at 
which “ their higlnesses were right well 
content.” After her accession to the 
throne, the same princess entertained 
the French ambassador, on a solemn 
occasion, with the baiting of bulls and 
bears, and stood looking at the pastime 
herself till six at night. Twenty-seven 
years after, she received the Danish 
ambassador at Greenwich, and treated 
him with the sight of a bear and bull- 
baiting. That our readers may better 
appreciate the rivalry between dramatic 
amusements and those which success- 
fully contended with them for court fa- 
vour, we give, from Hentzner’s Itine- 
rary, an account of a bear-baiting which 
he witnessed. This book was printed 
in 1598. “The bulls and bears are 
fastened behind, and then attacked by 
great English bull-dogs ; but not with- 
out risque to the dogs, from the horns 
of the one and the teeth of the other ; 
and it sometimes happens that they are 
killed on the spot. Fresh ones are 
immediately supplied in the place of 
those which are wounded or tired. To 
this entertainment there often follows 
that of whipping a blinded bear, which 
is performed by five or six men, stand- 
ing circularly with whips, which they 
exercise upon him without any mercy, 
as he cannot escape, because of his 
chain. He defends himself with all his 
force and skill, throwing down all that 
come within his reach, and are not ac- 
tive enough to get out of it, tearing the 
whips out of their hands, and breaking 
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them.”* Laneham, in his account of 
the reception of Queen Elizabeth, at 
Kenilworth Castle, in 1575, tells us 
that thirteen bears were baited with a 
great sort of bear-dogs. “It was,” 
says he, “a sport very pleasant to see 
the bear, with his pink eyes, leering 
after his enemies’ approach ; the nim- 
bleness and wait of the dog, to take his 
advantage, and the force and expe- 
rience of the bear again, to avoid his 
assaults ; if he were bitten in one place, 
how he would pinch in another, to get 
free ; that, if he were taken once, then 
by what shift, with biting, with clawing, 
with roaring, with tossing and tumbling, 
he would work and wind himself from 
them ; and when he was loose, to shake 
his ears twice or thrice, with the blood 
and the slaver hanging about his phy- 
siognomy.” When a bear-baiting was 
to take place, it was advertised by the 
bear-ward first parading the streets with 
his bear, to excite the curiosity of the 
populace, The bear, in general, car- 
ried a monkey or baboon on his back, 
and the procession was ‘led by a min- 
strel or two. 
“ Nodding their heads, before him goes, 
The merry minstrelsy."” 


In “the Humorous Lovers,” a play 
by the Duke of Neweastle, printed in 
1617, one of the characters, pretending 
to personate a bear-ward, says, “ I'll 
set up my bills, that the gamesters of 
London, Horsely Down, Southwark, 
and Newmarket, may come in and bait 
him before the ladies.” 

The historians of the English stage 
have fixed the year 1570 as the date of 
the first erection of regular playhouses. 
Before ten years, there seem to have 
been several “theatres,” and the puri- 
tan writers, from whose exaggerated 
descriptions it is possible, now and then, 
to glean an important fact in the his- 
tory of dramatic literature, describe 
the populace as flocking to the theatres 
“dayly and hourly, night and day, time 
and tide.” A violent, and not unrea- 
sonable outcry was made aguinst the 
increasing number of playhouses, and 
the idleness which the passion for these 
amusements was introducing among all 
classes. Petitions were addressed to 
the Queen, to remedy the evil, by in- 
terdicting altogether stage plays ; and 
these petitions led the privy council to 
endeavour to place the stage under 
some beneficial regulations, inasmuch 
as stage-playing was not evil in itself ; 
such is the language of the order of 
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council, in manifest answer to the pu- 
ritan argument or assertion. Tle con- 
sequence of the petitions, and the or- 
ders of council, though for a while 
evaded or disobeyed, was the fixed es- 
tablishment of two theatres, which were 
so frequented, that the managers were 
enabled to furnish at first “ simple acco- 
mmodation, then to give greater con- 
venience, and lastly, to superadd orna- 
mental splendour.” 

The dees of the stage was, in the 
time of Shakespeare, like that of the 
private chamber, strewn with rushes, 
Sir Henry Wotton mentions the mat- 
ting of the stage as among circum- 
stances of unusual pomp and majesty 
with which a play was brought out, 
which represented some of the principal 
incidents of the reign of Henry the 
Eighth. Sir Philip Sidney, in the 
“ Defence of Poesy,” asks, “ what child 
is there that, coming to a play, and 
seeing Thebes written on an old door, 
doth believe it is Thebes?” Thus 
showing us the shifts by which, in the 
total want of the scene-painter’s art, the 
stage-manager contrived to give the 
audience the necessary information as 
to the change of scene. Ina passage 
which, however, is not quite decisive of 
the question for which we produce it,— 
for Sidney is endeavouring to prove the 
fitness of the dramatic poet preserving 
the unities, and it is not easy to deter- 
mine how much is put argumentatively, 
—he seems to tell us of scenes “in 
which you shall have Asia of the one 
side [of the stuge] and Africa of the 
other, and so many other kingdoms, that 
the player, when he comes in, must ever 
begin with telling where he is, or elsethe 
tale will not be conceived. Now, you 
shall have three ladies walk to gather 
flowers, and then we must believe the 
stage to bea garden. By und by, wehear 
news of a shipwreck in the same place, 
then we are to blame if we accept it 
not fora rock. Upon the back of that 
comes out a hideous monster, with fire 
and smoke, and then the miserable be- 
holders are bound to take it fora cave ; 
while, in the meantime, two armies 
fly in, represented with four swords 
and bucklers, and then, what hard heart 
will not receive it for a pitched field ?” 
The curtain of the modern stage, drawn 
up by lines and pullies, did not exist in 
the old theatres ; theirs opened in the 
middle, and was drawn backwards and 
forwards on anironrod, Ina prologue 
of 1640, the attention of the spectators 
is called to the substitution of Naples 


* Hentzner's Itinerary, Lord Orford’s Translation, 
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silk for the former worsted. Every 
reader will remember Shakespeare's 
metaphor of the Blanket of the Dark. 

We could not avoid producing some 
evidence of the state of the drama and 
the stage at the time Shakespeare's dra- 
matic career commenced, and the in- 
terest of the subject has led us, perhaps, 
farther than was necessary. 

The nursery exhibitions of our chil- 
dren, who throw intoa dramatic shape, 
and enact, in their own way, every 
thing they see, and hear, and read, 
might be more reasonably included in 
the same description with the creations 
of Shakespeare, than the rude dialogues 
and buffooneries of the mysteries and 
moralities ; and of the writers, before 
his time, of what look more like dramas, 
it is sufficient to mention the names of 
the best of them, and ask any edu- 
cated reader whether he has any one 
thought associated with their names— 
whether he can remember any one sen- 
timent—nay, any ove line in any of 
them, which has ever blended with our 
language, or been ever quoted by any 
one, except, perhaps, for the illustra- 
tion of some point of manners, or in 
proof of some alteration of language ? 
If Shakespeare be denied to be the first, 
who are his predecessors ? The Pre- 
adamites of the stage-— Whetstone, 
Garter, Wapel, Wood, Preston—who 
ever thinks of one of them? It strikes 
us as a remarkable proof of the total 
neglect into which these earlier plays 
had fallen, that Dryden, in speaking of 
the play known by the name of Gor- 
dubue, calls it “Queen Gordubue,” 
Gordubuc being the name not of the 
queen, but of the king, in Ferrex and 
Porrex, the play which he meant to 
deseribe, and that he ‘also mentions it 
as being written in rhyme, and deduces 
an argument of some moment from the 
supposed fact, whereas, the dialogue of 
the play is ia blank verse throughout. 
The British stage, no doubt, has its 
antiquities, as had that of Athens; but, 
in the same sense in which Aéschylus is 
acknowledged as the inventor of the 
Greek drama—though there be evi- 
dence that, before his time, dialogue 
was publicly recited, and that actors 
smeared their faces with the lees of wine 
—is Shakespeare the creator of ours. 

And with Aischylus, and with the 
fathers of the Greek drama alone, can 
Shakespeare for a moment be com- 
pared. And ‘his,—bis very power for- 
cing the comparison,—has been over 
halt Europe injurious to his fame, leading 


the French crities to examine his works 
by rules deduced from the practice of 
the Greek dramatists, who were ep. 
slaved, by the necessities arising from 
the perpetual presence of the chorus 
and the altar on the stage, to what has 
been called the Unity of Place. It is 
plain that the question of the Unities 
of Place and Time resolves itself 
into degrees of improbability, and that 
the condition of the perpetual presence 
of the chorus so marked and bounded 
the range of the poet, as to place him 
under restraints, not certainly so strict 
as those, which the French critics 
would enforce, but much more strict 
than ean be required where the chorus 
does not exist.* The imagination 
willingly yields itself to the utmost 
demands which the poet can make, 
but the unmoving altar so fixed the 
supposed place, that the impossibility 
of its being changed is forced upon the 
mind. Let the altar and the chorus 
be supposed absent, and the difficulty 
no longer exists. t 

There is a passage in Morgann’s 
Essay on Falstaff which has always 
given us great delight, and which we 
cannot forbear transcribing : 


«“ Whatever may be the neglect of 
some, or the censure of others, there are 
those who firmly believe that this wild, 
this uncultivated barbarian, Shakspere, 
has not yet obtained one half of his fame; 
and who trust that some new Stagyrite 
will arise, who, instead of pecking at the 
surface of things, will enter into the in- 
ward soul of his compositions, and expel 
by the force of congenial feelings, those 
foreign impurities which have stained 
and disgraced his poge. As to those 
spots which will still remain, they may, 
perhaps, become invisible to those who 
shall seek them through the medium of 
his beauties, instead of looking for those 
beauties, as is too frequently done through 
the smoke of some real or imputed ob- 
scurity. When the hand of time shall 
have brushed off his present editors and 
commentators, and when the very name 
of Voltaire, and even the memory of the 
language in which he has written, shall 
be no more, the-Apalachian mountains, 
the banks of the Ohio, and the plains of 
Sciola shall resound with the accents of 
this barbarian, In his native tongue he 
shall roll the genuine passions of nature ; 
nor shall the griefs of Lear be alleviated, 
or the charms and wit of Rosalind be 
abated by time. There is, indeed, no- 
thing perishable about him, except that 
very learning which he is said so much 


SO 


* See this discussed in Coleridge’s Literary Remains, vol. 2. 
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to want. He had not, it is true, enough 
for the demands of the age in which he 
lived, but he had perhaps too much for 
the reach of his genius, and the interest 
of his fame. Milton and he will carry 
the decayed remnants and fripperies of 
ancient mythology into more distant ages 
than they are by their own force entitled 
to extend; and the Metamorphoses of 
Ovid, upheld by them, lay in a new claim 
to unmerited immortality. 


« Shakspere is a name so interesting 
that it is excusable to stop a moment, 
nay it would be indecent to pass him 
without the tribute of some adwiration. 
He differs essentially from all other 
writers. Him we may profess rather to 
feel than to understand; and it is safer 
to say, On many occasions, that we are 
possessed by him, than that we possess 
him. And no wonder; he scatters the 
seeds of things, the principles of character 
and action, with so cunning a hand, yet 
with so careless an air, and master of our 
feelings, submits himself so little to our 
judgment that every thing seems superior. 

We discern not his course—we see no 
connection of cause and effect—we are 
rapt in ignorant admiration, and claim no 
kindred with his abilities, All the inci- 
dents, all the parts, look like chance, 
whilst we feel and are sensible that the 
whole is design. His characters not only 
act and speak in strict conformity to na- 
ture, but in strict relation to us; just so 
much is shown as is requisite, just so 
much is impressed; he commands every 
passage to our heads and to our hearts, 
and moulds us as he pleases, and that 
with so much ease, that he never betrays 
his own exertions, We see these charac- 
ters act from the mingled motives of pas- 
sion, reason, interest, habit, and com- 
plexion, in all their proportions, when they 
are supposed to know it not themselves ; 
and we are made to acknowledge that 
their actions and sentiments are, from 
those motives, the necessary result. He 
at once blends and distinguislies every 
thing: every thing is complicated, every 
thing is plain. I restrain the further 
expressions of my admiration, lest they 
should not seem applicable to man ; but it 


is really astonishing that a mere human , 


being, a part of humanity only, should so 
perfectly comprehend the whole; and 
that he should possess such exquisite art, 
that whilst every woman and every child 
shall feel the whole effect, his learned 
editors and commentators should yet so 
very frequently mistake, or seem ignorant 
of the cause. A sceptre or a straw are in 
his hands of equal efficacy ; he needs no 
selection; he converts every thing into 
excellence; nothing is too great, nothing 
is too base. Is a character efficient like 


Richard, it is every thing we can wish ; 
is it otherwise, like Hamlet, it is produc- 
tive of equal admiration, Action pro- 
duces one mode of excellence, and inac- 
tion another. The chronicle, the novel, 
or the ballad; the king or the beggar, 
the hero, the madiman, the sot, or tlie 
fool, it is all one; nothing is worse, no- 
thing is better ; the same getiius pervades 
and is équally admirable in all, Or isa 
character to be shown in progressive 
change, and the events of years com- 
prised within the hour; with what a 
magic hand does he prepare and scutter 
his spells! The understanding must, in 
the first place, be subdued; and lo! how 
the rooted prejudices of the child spring 
up to confound the man! The weird 
sisters rise, and order is extinguished. 
The laws of nature give way, and leave 
nothing in our minds but wildness and 
horror. No pause is allowed us for re- 
flection ; hofrid sentiment, furious guilt 
and compunction, air-drawn daggers, mur- 
ders, ghosts, and enchantment, shake and 
possess us wholly. In the mean time the 
process is completed. Macbeth changes 
under our eye, the milk of human kindness 
is converted to gall; he has supped full of 
horrors, and his May of life is fallen into 
the sear, the yellow leaf; whilst we, the 
fools of amazement, are insensible to the 
shifting of place, and the lapse of time, 
and till the curtain drops, never once 
wake to the truth of things, or recognise 
the laws of existence. On such an occasion 
a fellow, like Rymer, waking from his 
trance, shall lift up his constable’s staff, 
and charge this great magician, this dar- 
ing practiser of arts inhibited, in the name 
of Aristotle, to surrender; whilst Aris- 
totle himself, disowning his wretched 
officer, would fall prostrate at his feet 
and acknowledge his supremacy. O, su- 
preme of dramatic excellence ! (might he 
say,) not to me be imputed the insolence 
of fools, The bards of Greece were con- 
fined within the narrow circle of the 
chorus, and hence they found themselves 
constrained to practise, for the most part, 
the precision, and copy the details of 
nature. I followed them, and knew nce 
that a larger circle might be drawn, and 
the drama extended to the whole reach 
of human genius. Convinced, I see that 
‘a more compendious nature may be ob- 
tained; a nature of effects only, to which 
neither the relations of place, or conti- 
nuity of time, are always essential. Na- 
tare, condescending to the faculties and 
apprehensions of man, has drawn through 
human life a regular chain of visible causes 
and effects; but poetry delights in sur- 
prise, conceals her steps, seizes at once 
upon the heart, and obtains the sublime 
of things without betrayiug the rounds of 
her ascent, True poetry is magic, not 
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nature; an effect of causes hidden or 
unknown. To the magician I prescribed 
no laws; his law and his power are one; 
his power is his law. Him, who neither 
imitates, nor is within the reach of imita- 
tion, no precedent can or ought to bind, 
no limits to contain. If his.end is ob- 
tained, who shall question his course ? 
Means, whether apparent or hidden, are 
justified in poesy by success; but then 
most perfect and most admirable when 
most concealed.” 


We agree altogether in the feeling in 
which this passage is written, although 
we certainly think that hard measure is 
dealt to the pains-taking race of anti- 

uarians. The variorum editions of 
Shakespeare now extend to twenty- 
one volumes ; but it must be remem- 
bered that many of these volumes 
consist of detached essays, originally 
separately published, and which it is 
certainly convenient to have thus col- 
lected. Of many passages of Shakes- 
peare, which now present no difficulty, 
the meaning is only clear, because 
one or other of the commentators has 
been able to produce proofs from 
writers contemporary with Shakes- 
peare, or of earlier date, of some use 
of language which hus become obsolete 
or confined to a particular province.* 
The illustrations, too, of ancient man- 
ners are such that we scarcely know a 
more entertaining book than alimost 
any volume of Malone's, or Steevens’s, 
or Read’s Shakespeare. These merits 
must not be forgotten, or overlooked, 
or laughed away. We think that a 
useful service to literature would be 
the reprint of Morgann’s, Whately’s, 
and some few other tracts, which, when 
wanted, are not always easily met 
with. The fault of the editors of 
Shakespeare has been, that in printing 
the text too much attention has been 
paid to the modern editions. This, and 
the during intrusion into the text ofsome 
strange conjectural reading, where the 
meaning of a passage seemed doubtlul— 
often, too, when one should think it 
admitted of no doubt—are the great 
faults of the library editions of Shakes- 
peare. The publishers of the common 
parlour or drawing-room-table Shakes- 
peares profess to print the text from 
one or other of the editions we have 
adverted to. It is to us quite plain 


that the copy from which every editor, 
who wishes to give us what Shakes. 
peare wrote, as nearly as it can be 
ascertained, should print from the text 
of Heminge and Condell, the folio of 
16283, collating it, of course, with such 
of the plays as either during Shakes- 
peare’s life, or soon after his death, 
had been printed in detached pamph- 
lets. But the adoption of this course 
would not have answered the purposes 
of immediate triumph and self-con- 
gratulation in which every one of the 
editors has indulged. 

The edition before us, while it does not 
supersede the utility of the variorum edi- 
tions, is, we think, the most general 
useful edition of Shakespeare that has 
been yet published. Its great value con- 
sists in its presenting, us far as we can 
judge from the plays already published, 
a better text than has been before 
given since the first folio. That edi- 
tion is the basis of the “ Pictorial Shaks- 
pere,” and any deviations from it ad- 
mitted into the text are stated in notes 
upon the same page. Of great value 
also are the picture illustrations, and 
the editorial notices at the commence- 
ment and conclusion of each play. A 
prefatory notice to each gives an account 
of the sources from which Shakespeare 
has been supposed to have derived the 
story of the particular drama. This 
investigation is conducted in a reve- 
rential spirit—contrasted strongly with 
the spirit in which some late discussions 
on the genius of Shakespeare have been 
carried on. The evidence is stated 
which tends to determine at what 
period each play was ‘first written or 
represented—an inquiry in which we 
think but little has been done in any 
cases of doubt by either Malone, Drake, 
or the present editor, Nothing can 
well be more interesting than the in- 
quiry, but unless some further external 
evidence should reward the diligence 
of our antiquarians, little more than an 
approximation to the truth can be ex- 
pected. A section of each prefatory 
notice is devoted to what is called the 
costume of the drama, and in this very 
pleasing part of the work, wood-cuts of 
great excellence are introduced from 
old manuscripts and printed books, 
which exhibit the actual costume of 
the place and period at which the 
scene is luid. Something is thus done 


* As an instance of this, a word in an Irish act of parliament of the reign of 
Henry VII., respecting the repairs of St. Patrick's Cathedral, determines the meaning 
of a passage in Macbeth, which has been misunderstood by all the commentators.— 
See Finlay’s Miscellanies, page 249— Dublin, 1835. 
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in showing the way by which Shak- 
spere’s own imagination was aided in 
the conception of his plots ; and besides 
this the reader is placed in an imaginary 
theatre, so distinctly and perfectly is 
almost every thing, which we could 
wish exhibited to the eye, brought be- 
fore us. We ourselves, who but rarely 
go to the theatre, and who have seen 
none of the histrionic sy ne of 
Shakespeare, (as it has been the strange 
compliment to call every successive ac- 
tor, good or bad, in these plays,) except 
Kemble in the days of his power, feel 
particularly the importance of this part 
ofthe work. Indeed, without such aid, 
the danger is that the plays may be read 
purely as poems—the reader succes- 
sively sympathising with each charac- 
ter—feeling in each part a separate 
and individual life—but not seeing 
them in their relation to each other, 
or to the entire purpose of the poet. 
A supplementary notice concludes each 
play, and in this notice are given very 
considerable extracts from the later 
commentators on Shakespeare, who, in 
lectures or detached volumes, have 
done much to the perfect understand- 
ing and enjoyment of the poet. 

Among these, the volume which has 
been as yet made most use of, is the 
second of Coleridge’s Literary Remains, 
which contains notes of his lectures on 
Shakespeare. Schlegel’s Lectures on 
the Drama—Laml’s works, and Haz- 
litt’s, in addition to the materials in the 
variorum editions of Shakespeare, are 
made very considerable use of, and 
the editor himself, whose name is not 
communicated, but who must soon be 
recognised as one of the most useful 
commentators on Shakespeare, discusses 
the whole drama in a very instructive 
though very unostentatious essay. We 
are surprised that the exceedingly 
beautiful book of Mrs. Jameson is 
not more often referred to, but her 
lovely delineations could not without 
injury be broken into notes. Of the 
unbounded genius of Shakespeare, one 
of the greatest proofs and triumphs is 
in his perfect portraitures of female 
character. His heroines—so to call 
them for want of any expressive word — 
seem rather to grow upon him and his 
readers as the play brings them out, 
than to have been preconceived even 
in the author's imagination. It was, 
if our recollection does not greatly 
mislead us,an established dogma among 
the Johnsonian critics, that in his 
female characters Shakespeare had al- 
together failed—reasons forsuch failure 
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either were, or might be, plausibly 
suggested from the state of the stage in 
his time, when the parts of women 
were acted by boys, and when, as we 
are told in prologue— 


“ Few ladies in his time frequented plays ;* 


but Time, that does tardy justice, 
is at last just. We believe that, 
as the character of woman has itself 
been more fully developed in the in- 
creasing influence of female society, 
—as women have themselves become 
more improved, they have approached 
more nearly to the ideal of Shakespeare, 
and that ideal is, therefore, each day more 
distinctly recognised, as giving the very 
truth, That it should have been reserv- 
ed for Mrs. Jameson to prove this by a 
detailed analysis of the several female 
characters in the principal plays, is 
itself gratifying. The same proposi- 
tions which we should have listened to 
with distrust from Hazlitt, we at once 
assent to from her. In Hazlitt, the 
statement would be little better than a 
mere speculative dogma. Mrs. Jame- 
son’s communications on such a sub- 
ject are those of one speaking from her 
own consciousness. Her'’s is the most 
beautiful and really instructive book 
on Shakespeare we have ever read. 


The task we have proposed to our- 
selves would, however, be imperfectly 
executed, if we did not give our readers 
the means of judging how the duty of 
the present editor has been discharged ; 
and we cannot do better than, for the 
purpose of showing the extent of the 
a illustrations, transcribe the 
ist of those to The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, merely adding, that it is im- 
possible to imagine any thing more 
perfect than their execution. 


“1, Title-page—Group embodying the 
final scene, an original design by W. 
Harvey. 

INTRODUCTORY NOTICE. 

2. Autograph of Shakspere, from his 
copy of Florio’s Montaigne, now in the 
British Museum. 

3. Costume of Italian Gentleman (after 
Vecellio. ) 

4. Costume of Italian Nobleman (after 
Hoghenburg.) 

5. Ditto, second example, ditto. 

6. Costume of Italian Lady (after 
Vecellio. ) 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 


7. Border of Flowers (after Dome- 
nichino.) 
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acT IL. 

8. Open Place in Verona, including 
the Piazza della Bra (from an old Print). 

9. Verona—View on the Adige (from 
an old Print.) 

NOTES TO ACT L. 

10. A Beadsman. 

1l. Torture of the boot 
Millzus.) 

12, Silver Ducat of Venice. 

13. 

14. 


(from 


Gold Ducat of Venice. 
Tester—Shilling of Heary VIII. 
ACT ll. 
Room in the Ducal Palace at 
A Composition. 
Street in Milan (from Aspari.) 


NOTES TO ACT III, 

17. Gloves, 

18. Beggar-man and Woman (from the 
Roman de la Rose.) 

19. Table-Book (from Gesner.) 

20. The Shrine at Loretto(from His- 
toire de Notre Dame de Lorette. ) 

21. Costume of Page (after Paul 
Veronese.) 

22. True-love Knots (from Boissard, 
and a Print of the 16th century.) 


ACT IL. 
23. General View of Milan. 
NOTES TO ACT III. 


24. Queen Elizabeth's Salt-cellar (from 
Nichols’s Progresses). 


15. 
Milan. 
16. 


ACT Iv. 
25. Forest, with Outlaws (after Sal- 
vator Rosa). 
26. Court of the Duke's Palace at 
Milan. A Composition, 


NOTES TO ACT IV. 

27. Friar Tuck, from Mr. Tollet’s 
window. 

28. St. Winifred’s Well (from an old 
Print.) 

29. The Stocks (from Fox's Acts, 


&c.) 
30. The Pillory (from ditto.) 


ACT V. 
831. The Abbey of St. Ambrosio at 
Milan (from an original sketch) 
32. Triumph at Milan, Composition 
aftes Hoghenburg. 


NOTES TO ACT V. 
33. Pageant. Designed from Sharp's 
Dissertation on Coventry Pageants. 
SUPPLEMENTARY NOTICE. 
34. Ornamental Head. The 
Muse ( Cipriani) 
35. Shakepere’s House at Stratford 
(from a Drawing by W. H. Pyne.)” 


Comic 


To enable our readers to judge of 
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the spirit in which the general criticism 
is conducted, we give a passage from 
the Introduction to the same play : 


« The assertion that the most inventive 
of poets was without invention, ‘as far 
as regards the fable of his plays,’ is ag 
absurd as to say that Scott did not invent 
the fable of Kenilworth, because the sad 
tale of Amy Robsart is found in Mickle's 
beautiful ballad of * Cumnor Hall.’ The 
truths, that no one can properly appre- 
ciate the extent as well as the subtlety of 
Shakspere’s invention—its absorbing and 

urifying power—who has not traced 
fim to his sources, It will be our duty, 
in many cases, to direct especial attention 
to the material upon which Shakspere 
worked, to show how the rough ore 
became, under his hands, pure and re. 
splendent—converted into something 
above all price by the unapproachable 
skill of the artist. It is not the workman 
polishing the diamond, but converting, by 
his wonderful alchemy, something of small 
value into thediamond, It is, in a word, 
precisely the same process by which the 
uuhewn block of marble is fabricated inte 
the perfect statue: the statue is within 
the marble, but the Phidias calls it forth, 
The student of Shakspere will understand 
that we here more particularly allude to 
the great plays which are founded on 
previous imaginative works, such as 
Romeo and Juliet, and Lear; and not to 
those in which, like the Two Gentlemen 
of Verona, a few incidents are borrowed 
from the romance writers. 

«« But what shall we do?’ said the 
barber in Don Quixote, when, with the 

riest, the housekeeper, and the niece, 

é was engaged in making bonfire of the 
knight's library—‘ what shall we do with 
these little books that remain? ‘ These,’ 
said the priest, ‘are probably not books of 
chivalry, but of poetry." And opening 
one, he found it was the Diana of George 
Montemayor, and said (believing all the 
rest of the same kind), ‘These do not 
deserve to be burnt like the rest, for they 
cannot do the mischief that these of 
chivalry have done: they are works of 
genius and fancy, and do nobody any 
hurt.’ Such was the criticism of Cer- 
vantes upon the Diana of Montemayor, 
The romance was the most popular 
which had appeared in Spain since the 
days of Amadis de Gaul; and it was 
translated into English by Bartholomew 
Yong, and published in 1598. The 
story involves a perpetual confusion of 
modern manners and ancient mythology ; 
and Ceres, Minerva, and Venus, as well 
as the snints, constitute the machinery. 
The one part which Shakspere has 
borrowed, or is supposed to have bor- 
rowed, is the story of the shepherdess 
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Felismena, which is thus translated by 
Mr. Donlop:—‘ The first part of the 
threats of Venus was speedily accom- 
plished; and my father having early fol- 
lowed my mother to the tomb, I was left 
an orphan. Henceforth I resided at the 
house of a distant relative ; and, having 
attained my seventeenth year, became 
the victim of the offended goddess by 
falling in love with Don Felix, a young 
nobleman of the province in which | 
lived. The object of my affections felt a 
reciprocal passion ; but his father, having 
learned the attachment which subsisted 
between us, sent his son to court, with a 
view to prevent our union, Soon after 
his departure, I followed him in the 
disguise of a page, and discovered on the 
night of my arrival at the capital, by a 
serenade I heard him give, that Don 
Felix had already disposed of his affec- 
tions. Without being recognised by him, 
I was admitted into his service, and was 
engaged by my former lover to conduct 
his correspondence with the mistress who, 
since our separation, had supplanted me 
in his heart.’ 

« This species of incident, it is truly 
observed by Steevens, and afterwards by 
Dunlop, is found in many of the ancient 
novels, In Twelfth Night, where Shaks- 
pere is supposed to have copied Baniello, 
the same adventure occurs; but in that 
delightful comedy, the lady to whom the 
page in disguise is sent falls in love with 
him. Such is the story of Felismena. 
It is, however, clear that Shakspere must 
have known this part of the Romance of 
Montemayor, although the translation of 
Yong was not published till 1598; for 
the pretty dialogue between Julia and 
Lucetta, in the first act, where Julia 
upbraids her servant for bringing the 
letter of Proteus, corresponds, even to 
some turns of expression, with a similar 
description by Felismena of her love's 
history. We give a passage from the 
old translation by Bartholomew Yong, 
which will enable our readers to compare 
the romance writer and the dramatist :— 


“« Yet to try, if by giving her some 
occasion I might prevaile, I saide unto 
her—And is it so, Rosina, that Don 
Felix, without any regard to mine honour, 
dares write unto me? These are things, 
mistresse, (saide she demurely to me 
again,) that are commonly incident to 
love, wherefore, I beseech you, pardon 
me ; for if I had thought to have angered 
you with it, I would have first pulled 
out the bals of mine eies. How cold my 
hart was at that blow, God knowes; vet 
did I dissemble the matter, and suffer 
myself to remain that night only with my 
desire, and with occasion of little sleepe.’ 


—(p. 55.) 
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« Those who are curious to trace this 
subject further, may find all that Shaks- 
pere is supposed to have borrowed from 
Montemayor, in the third volume of 
‘ Shakspere Illustrated,’ by Mrs. Lenox. 
We have compared this lady’s translation 
of the passages with that of Bartholomew 
Yong. The substance is correctly given, 
though her verbal alterations are not 
improvements of the quaint prose of the 
times of Elizabeth.” 


The “Two Gentlemen of Verona” 
was probably Shakespeare’s first ori- 
ginal dramatic work, and on_ this 
account commences the first volume 
of the new edition. The next play 
(in the order of ultimate arrange- 
ment in volumes, though not in that 
of publication,) is “ Love’s Labour's 
Lost”—one of the lightest and plea- 
santest of Shakespeare’s less amlitious 
works. The story, if it can be called 
one, is Shakespeare’s own—uat least we 
do not know that it is traced, like 
most of his other plays, to any old 
novel or ballad. The fantastic institu- 
tions of the Courts of Love—their 
strange vows, and the almost religious 
fanaticism with which they were ob- 
served, gives a sufficient degree of 
probability to the plot of the drama. 
The. omnipotence of the passion of 
Love, and the miraculous power of 
the true lover's faith to the lady of 
his worship formed the creed of the 
Love-courts of Provence and Cham- 
pagne. In Languedoe was established 
a society called the Fraternity of the 
Penitents of Love. All outward acei- 
dents of nature were to the lover mat- 
ters of indifference, or rather afforded 
opportunities of proving the strenath of 
his constancy. Ladies and lovers vied 
with each other in giving proofs of 
this. Knights and squires, dames and 
damosels, who professed themselves 
penitents of love, dressed themselves 
during the heats of summer m the 
thickest mantles, lined with the warmest 
and heaviest fur. On the contrary, to 
wear a hood, cloak, or gloves in winter, 
could not be ventured on by one of 
these votaries, as it might appear to an 
unbelieving world that Love alone was 
unable to keep them sutticiently warm. 
Fires were banished frow: their houses 
through the winter, and holly and ivy, 
and such other everzreens as could be 
found, decorated their apartments, ind 
were felt to be an emblem of the un- 
changing constancy ot their affections, 
The historical records of this period 
give us many instances of these fantas- 
tical devotees of Vanity, wandering 
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from castle to castle, and perishing from 
the inclemency of the weather, rather 
than admit that they were suffering 
cold. At the period of these whim- 
sical institutions, and in one of the 
small courts likely to seek occupation 
and amusement in such serious trifling, 
is the scene of this play laid. The 
King of Navarre and certain of his 
nobles undertake to devote three years 
to study. They are not to see a 
woman for three years, and a number 
of details are added to the engagement, 
which, however, are nosooner expressed 
than they become the subject of special 
pleading. While the parties who have 
made the vow are discussing its terms, 
and almost at the very hour in which 
the vow is made, the Princess of France 
arrives on an embassy from her father ; 
and with her are some of the fuirest of 
the beauties of the court of France. 
The surrender of Aquitaine, which, it 
seems, had been mortgaged to Navarre 
for a sum of money, which the Princess 
insists has been paid, is the real or 
retended business of the embassy ; 
Dot the dialogue soon passes from the 
subject of the embassy to the conditions 
of the strange vow by which Navarre 
and his nobles are pledged. The 
ladies, whom the vow of the king 
prevents from having apartments in 
the palace, are lodged in a pavilion 
without, and seem almost to come as 
besiegers of the ungallant students. 
The proposed academe becomes soon 
a scene of amusement and guiety. 
Masks and shows are devised, and 
love or good humour, for it is love 
without any thing of passion, is lord 
of all. The nobles seek for awhile 
to disguise from each other that they 
are no longer fancy-free ; but all are 
writing verses, and the cross purposes 
of mis-sent letters and such mistakes 
betray them one after another. The 
ladies, in their turn, when the power 
of punishing the contumacy or the 
knights of so strange a vow is in 
their hands, will not listen to their 
declarations of love as serious ; severe 
conditions, which we may fancy as 
easily disposed of as their suitor,’ 
vows, are exacted by the ladies. Some- 
thing like hope is given to each of 
the gentlemen, on condition of enduring 
solitary penances, which, however, there 
is no great reason to apprehend will be 
seriously suffered ; and the whole mid- 
summer day-dream ends in gaiety and 
good humour. Nothing can be more 
amusing than the exhibition of some 
half-dozen different kinds of pedantic 
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affectation throvghout this extrava. 
ganza—Don Adriano de Armado, the 
ees the fantastic cham. 
berlain of the ladies’ pavilion—a pedant 
in his own department— 


“In ushering 
Mend him who can ; the ladies call him sweet, 
The stairs, as he treads on them, kiss his feet,” 


Nothing can be more graceful than 
the language and versification of this 
poem throughout—for it is rather a 
poem than a play. The language ig 
so perfect—expressing the thought so 
entirely, and neither more nor less 
than the thought, and yet is so embued 
with feeling and playfulness, that we 
cannot but regard Shakespeare’s perfect 
skill in this, one of his first dramatic 
works, as the result of study—long 
and laborious study. But this is a 
topic which we cannot here discuss, 


The effect of a highly refined state 
of society is to disguise all natural 
marks of character, and leave little 
to the comic poct beyond the exhibi- 
tion of manners ; and in this way, per- 
haps, the subject of this little drama was 
not a very good one. One of the con- 
sequences of the choice of subjectis, that 
the piece has little variety of character. 
A considerable part of its charm is the 
gaiety and unreserve of the Navarre 
court party, where the king, or, as 
Shakespeare more frequently calls him 
through the play, the duke, is entirely 
undistinguished from the rest of the 
party except by somewhat more ear- 
nestness, real or affected, about the 
observance of the vow in which he 
has engaged his young friends, who 
are too good courtiers to decline hu- 
mouring his whim. 


* Our late edict shall strongly stand in force : 
Navarre shall be the wonder of the world; 

Our court shall be a little academe, 

Still and contemplative in living art. 

You three, Biron, Dumain, and Longaville, 
Have sworn for three years’ term to live with me, 
My fellow-scholars, and to keep these statutes, 
That are recorded in this schedule here: 

Your oaths are past, and now subscribe your names, 
That his own hand may strike his honour down, 
That violates the smailest branch herein, 

If you are armed to do as sworn to do, 

Subscribe to your deep oath, and keep it too.” 


Even for the purposes of illustration, 
it would be unreasonable to quote from 
a book within every. body’s reach ; and 
yet, for the purpose of proving what 
we have suid with respect to the versi- 
fication and graceful language of this 
drama, a few sentences must be allowed 
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ys. The reader will remember that 
this play, was certainly one of Shakes- 

eare’s first, was, in truth, a poem in 
dialogue, and written before his drama- 
tic style was formed. Its perfection, 
as a specimen of a style of writing so 
wholly different from that in which 
his highest triumphs were attained, is 
our reason for the selection. Lon- 
gaville and Dumain at once make the 
engagement with the required solem- 
nities. Dumain tells us 


“To Love, to Wealth, to Pomp I pine and die, 
With all these living in Philosophy.” 


Biron, in whom something more of 
individual character is exhibited than 
in the others, begins by special plead- 
ing on the terms of the engagement, 


“ Biron.—I can but say their protestation over, 
So much, dear liege, I have already sworn, 
That is, to live and study here three years, 
But there are other strict observances : 

As, not to see a woman in that term ; 

Which, I hope well, is not enrolled there: 
And, one day in a week to touch no food, 
And but one meal on every day b-side ; 

The which, I hope, is not enrolled there: 

And then to sleep but three hours in the night, 
And not be seen to wink of all the day; 
(When I was wont to think no harm all night, 
And make a dark night too of half the day ;) 
Which, lL hope well, is not enrolled there : 

O, these are barren tasks, too ha d to keep; 
Not to see ladies, —study,—tast,—not sleep. 

King.—Your oath is pass’d to pass away from 

these. 

Biron.—Let me say no, my liege, an if you 

please ; 

I only swore, to study with your grace, 

And stav here in your court for three years’ 
space. 

Long.—\ou swore to that, Birén, and to the 

rest, 

Biron.—By yea and nay, sir, then I swore in 


est. 
What is the end of study ? let me know. 
King.—Why, that to know, which else we should 
not knew. 
Biron.—Things hid and barr’d, you mean, from 
common sense ? 
King.—Ay, that is study’s god-like recompense, 
Biron.—Come on then, I will swear to study so, 
To know the thing Lam forbid to know: 
As thus,—to study where I well may dine, 
When I to feast expressly am forbid ; 
Or, study where to meet some mistress fine, 
—e mistresses from common sense are 
hid : 
Or, having sworn too hard.a-keep'ng oath, 
Study to break it, and not break my troth, 
If study’s gain be thus, and this be so, 
Study knows that, which yet it doth not know: 
Swear me to this, and I will ne’er say, no. 


King —These be the stops that hinder study 


quite, 
And train our intellects to vain delight, 
Biron.—Why, all delights are vain; and that 
most vain, 
Which, with pain parchas’d, doth inherit pain : 
As, painfully to pore upon a book, 
To seek the light of truth ; while trath the 


while 
Doth falsely blind the eyesight of his look : 
Light, seeking light, doth light of light be. 
uile : 


So, ere you find where light in darkness lies, 
Your light grows dark by losing of your eyes. 
Stady me how to please the eye indeed, 
By fixing it upon a fairer eye ; 
Who dazziing eo, that eye shall be his heed, 
And give him light that it was blinded by. 
Study is like the heaven's glorious sun, | 
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‘Tins will not be deep-searched with saucy 

OOKS 5 

Small have continual plodders ever won, 

Save base authority from others’ books. 

These earthly godfathers of heaven’s lights, 
That give a name to every fixed star, 

Have no more protit of their shining nights, 
ahem those that walk, and wot not what 

they are. 


Too much to know is, to know nought but 
fame ; 
And every godfather can give a name. 


King.—How well he’s read, to reason against 
reading! 

Dum,.—Proveeded well, to stop all good pro. 
ceeding! 

Long.—He weeds the corn, and still lets grow 

. the weeding. 

Biron.—The spring is near, when green geese 
are a breeding, 

Dum.—How follows that ? 

Biron. Fit in his place and time. 

Dum.—tIn reason nothing. 

Biron, Something then in rhyme, 


King.—Rir6n is like an envious sneaping frost,* 
That bites the first-born infants of the spring. 


Biron,—Well, say 1 am; why should proud 
summer boast, 
Before the birds have “~ canse to sing ? 

Why should I joy in any abortive birth ? 

At Christmas I no more desire a rose, 

Than wish a snuw in May’s new-fangled 
shows ; 

But like of each thing that in season grows.” 


In the passages we have quoted, the 
editor has followed his predecessors 
in admitting into the text a conjectural 
emendation of ‘Theobald’s, which is 
without the slightest authority from 
the old copies, reading “feast” for 
“ fast.” 


“Study where I well may dine 
When I to fast expressly am forbid.” 


The alteration is not only unwarranted, 
but, we think, destroys the force of the 
passage. “ Forbidden,” in an old mean- 
ing of the word signifies, “commanded 
under an interdict.” Biron having 
ascertained, or extorted the acknow- 
ledgment from his companions in the 
vow, that the general object of study 
is to make him acquainted with things 
barred and hid from common sense, 
says I will then engage to study. [ 
will, for instance, study where to dine, 
when I am forbidden (that is bidden 
under the interdict of the church, or, 
the equally binding conditions of our 
vow) to fast, for the advantage of my 
learning is, that I can shelter myself 
under the ambiguities of language, and 
make out for myself the strong case, 
that I am forbidden to fast. What 
proves to us decisively that this or some 
such subtlety of language is in Biron’s 
thought, is the analugous interpretation 
of the next clause, where he reasons in 
the same way. He is to study “to 
know things hid from common sense,” 
and an instance of such study is the 
contrivance of secret love-meetings, for 
such must be the meaning of the play- 
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fully equivocal language of the next 
lines. 


“ Or study where to meet some mistress fite, 
When mistresses from common sense are hid.”” 


The rest of Biron’s speeches are in 
the same style of playing “ fast and 
loose” with language. His subtleties, 
with all their playfulness, are not al- 
together unlike the intricacies aud 
doublings of Pandulph in King John, 
when teaching the kings to unsay their 
promises to Constance. Our interpre- 
tation requires a comma between the 
words “study” and “so” in Biron’s 
speech; and in the quarto of 1631, 
the only early edition we have the 
means of examining, such is the punc- 
tuation.* 

The king not untruly says of such 
exercises of scholastic ingenuity, 


“These be the stops that hinder study quite, 
- And train the intellect to vain delight.” 


Biron’s reply, which we have just 
transcribed, is admirable. 


“ Why all delights are vain,” &c. 


Through all Biron’s speeches the 
same amusing subtlety occurs. He is 
throughout witty—his own language, 
always ready, seems always suscepti- 
ble of a double meaning. 


“ Tam the lust that last will keep his oath; 
But is there no quick recreation granted ?” 
King. —‘ Ay, that there is; our conrt, you 
know, is haunted 
* With a refined traveller of Spain: 
A man in all the world’s new fashion planted, 
That hath a mint of phrases in his brain : 
One whom the music of his own vain tongue 
Doth ravish like enchanting harmony ; 
A man of compliments, whom right and wrong 
Have chose as umpire of their mutiny : 
This child of faney, that Armado hight, 
For interim to our studies, shall relate 
In highborn words the worth of many a knight, 
From tawny Spain, lost in the world’s debate, 
How you delight, my lords, I know not, 1; 
But, I protest, | love to hear him lie, 
And I will use him for my mynstrelsy.” 
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Biron.—“ Armado is a most illustrious wight, 
A man of fire-new words—fashion’s own 
knight.” 

The words, “lost in the world’s de- 
bate,” Warburton and others, and 
among them this editor, explain by 
Don Armado’s fondness for recounting 
the exploits of the heroes of Spanish 
Romance, “exploits, which once re- 
ceived their due meed of observation, 
but which ‘the world’s debate’-—the con- 
tentions of wars and political changes 
—have obscured.” Now we differ from 
this altogether. Don Armado is an in- 
ventive liar. The exploits “lost in the 
world’s debate” are the exploits which 
the braggadocio captain pretends to 
have witnessed, but of which nobody 
else has ever heard, and which the 
Duke is courteous enough to presume 
have occurred, but have not received 
their due attention from the world. 
The amusement anticipated from Ar. 
mado’s narratives is not that he shall 
tell old Spanish stories of chivalry in 
fire-new words, but the king, as he says, 
“ loves to hear him lie.” 

We have always felt as a very amus- 
ing part of the exhibition of Don Ar. 
mado, the scenes in which Costard and 
Moth mimic him so perfectly as to sug- 
gest how small a measure of talents is 
sufficient for such accomplishments as 
the captain's. 

There is a tradition that Holofernes, 
the pedant, who “has been at a feast of 
languages and stolen the scraps”—who 
“has been living long on the alms- 
basket of words,” was Florio the Italian 
schoolmaster, from whose “ Dialogues” 
we have a sentence in another part of 
this article. A copy of his translation of 
Montaigne was one of Shakespeare's 
books, and from Shakespeare’s auto- 
graph in that volume, the last editor 
adopts the spelling of the name “Shaks- 
pere.”"+ Wedo not happen to possess any 
of Florio’s works except the said transla- 


* Since writing the above we have examined the first and other folios, and we 
think it right to state that their punctuation of the line differs from that of the quarto 


of 1631. 
to authority. 


Theobald’s alteration of “ fast” to “ feast” has not the slightest pretence 


+ We are unwilling to adopt the spelling of the name in the Pictorial edition. 


Were the matter to be determined by the poet's own mode of spelling it, the “e” at 
the end of the first syllable, should, no doubt, be omitted. It does not occur in any 
autograph ; and what with us is of more weight, it does not occur in either the dedica- 
tion of “ Venus and Adonis,” or of “« The Rape of Lucrece,” printed under the 
poet’s own care. 

These dedications, and the documents from the Herald’s office, quite satisfy us as 
to the way in which the poet would spell both syllables of the name. It would, 
written in full, appear thus— Shakspeare.” 

In his autographs, which exhibit the first syllable so as to leave no room for doubt, 
the second syllable seems to have been on one occasion written by him without the 
“a,” at another time a space seems left for it as if the ink had wholly disappeared, 
or the letter been traced with a dry pen—in another instance, the “ re” is altogether 
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tion of Montaigne and in it there does 
not strike us to be any particular exhibi- 
tion of pedantry; but Warton, who 
mentions the tradition of his having 
sate for Holofernes, gives us the title 
of one of them, which might have 
startled Costard or Constable Dull. 
« Florio’s second frutes to be gathered 
of twelve trees of divers, but delightful 
tastes, to the tongues of Italians and 
Englishmen, to which is added a garden 
of recreation, yielding 6000 Italian pro- 
verbs.”—In the first scene of the fifth 
act, isa passage which we refer to for 
the purpose of mentioning the sugges- 
tion of a friend of ours, which we think 
must be right. Holofernes afier men- 
tioning certain faults of pronunciation 
which he says he abhors, adds, “ this is 
abominable, it insinuateth me of insanie, 
ne intelligis domine, to make frantic, 
lunatic.”—* For insinuateth,” our friend 
suggests the affected word “insaniat- 
eth” —“ It insaniatethme,—’ which Ho- 
lofernes, in the precise style and form 
attributed to him in a former scene— 
adds, is“ of (i.e. derived from) insanie ne 
intelligis domine, to make frantic, lu- 
natic.”"* 

“King John” next demands our at- 
tention, and while it is, of course, much 
more delightful to read it without any 
reference to the older dramas on the 
subject, yet, it is our conviction, that 
the estimate of Shakespeare’s genius 


omitted, probably from want of room. 


second syllable. 
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Were the matter to be determined by the 
aulographs alone, we could come to no decisive conclusion as to how he spelt the 
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will be increased by the examination 
of the plays which his genius endued 
with lite. The “ Troublesome Reign 
of King John” was first published in 
1591 (some years after Shakespeare 
became a writer for the stage, so 
that the circumstance, great as is the 
merit of the old play, does not re- 
quire us to modify, in the slightest 
degree, our assertion of Shakespeare’s 
being the creator of the English stage.) 
It may be referred to very easily, as it 
has been reprinted by Steevens, by 
Nichols, and also in a collection of 
poems, most of which are by Marston, 
For itself, it is not of much value, since 
it has been wholly superseded by 
Shakespeare’s King John, but it is, in 
another respect, avery curious work. In 
the greater part of Shakespeare’s King 
John, he follows the earlier writer scene 
by scene, speech by speech,as if he felt 
that bis business was to write to the 
plot and characters which had been 
rendered familiar to his audience by 
an earlier dramatist. Mrs. Jameson 
seems to have written on the subject of 
Shakespeare’s King John without hav- 
ing looked over this earlier play. She 
tells us that “ Faleonbridge is the 
spirited creation” of Shakespeare, and 
in how strict a sense she uses these words 
appears from a note of hers on the as« 
sertion. “ Malone says, that ‘in ex- 
panding the character of the bastard, 


The editors of the first folio—the printers of the quartos published during his life 









—the first printers of the sonnets, all spelled the name Shakespeare—so did Dryden 
—so did Addison. While the name of every other poet of the age was spelled with 
the most capricious variations, Mr. Chalmers has remarked, that in the literature of 
his own age and the next, the poet’s name is uniformly spelled Shakespeare. We 
prefer this spelling, because it exhibits the name to be English, not Norman—be- 
cause it suggests the true pronunciation of both parts of the name. As to the first 
syllable, “in whatever manner this celebrated name was pronounced in Warwick. 
shire, it certainly was spoken in London with the e soft."— Chalmers Sup. Apology. 
As to the second, we believe it has been always pronounced in the same way as the 
word spear or speare. We are unwilling to adopt the proposed changes, chiefly be- 
cause we think there is the probability of the spelling “ Shakspere,” (by suggesting 
a Norman origin for the name,) introducing an affected pronunciation of both 
syllables, 

". Theobald found in all the editions “insinuateth me of infamie.” The words 
“to make frantic lunatic,” at the end of the sentence, suggested to him the word 
“ insanie” which is found in writings of Shakespeare’s. time, and this reading has been 
since followed. Assuming our friend's conjecture of “insaniateth” for “ insinuateth” 
to be right, we propose a slight change in the word Theobald suggested, and wish 
to read ‘insanio.” The schoolmaster every where derives. his long words from the 
Latin, The passage would then run thus :—«I abhor such rackers of orthography 
as to speak dout tine when he should say doubt—det when he should pronounce debt ; 
d. eb. t, not d,e, t.; he clepeth a calf cauf, half hauf, neighbour vocatur nebour, 
neigh abbreviated ne. This is abhominable, (which he. would call abominable,) it 
insaniateth me [which word Insaniateth, you. will observe, isa derivative} of Insanio, 
(intelligie ne domine ?) to make frantic lunatic.” 
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Shakespeare seems to have proceeded 
on the following slight hint in an old 
play on the subject of King John. 


* Next these, a bastard of the king’s deceased, ~ 
A hardy wild-head rough and venturous.’ 


“Tt is easy,” added Mrs. Jameson, 
“to say this, yet who but Shakespeare 
could have expanded the last line into 
a Falconbridge.” We assume that Mrs. 
Jameson has quoted Malone accurately, 
but it is absolutely impossible that he 
could have used the words in the mean- 
ing they conveyed to her, and we have 
not the opportunity at the moment of 
looking to the context of Malone, 
to see how the mistake originated. 
Through the whole of the old play, the 
character of the bastard is given, and, 
in many parts, is only surpassed by 
Shakespeare’s condensing and concen- 
trating the points with which the Fal- 
conbridge of the “ Troublesome Reign 
of King John” suppliedhim. To deter- 
mine this, however, the reader must, of 
course, take the trouble oflooking at the 
old play, in one or other of the books we 
have mentioned. To save them even 
that trouble we will quote a single 
speech to show how much at random 
Mrs. Jameson has written. When 
Falconbridge is asked in the presence 
of John and Queen Eleanor who is his 
father, and determines, at the loss of his 
inheritance, to assert that he is the son 
of Coeur de Lion we have this passage— 


“ Eleanor.—Philip, speak I say, who was thy fa- 
ther ? 
John. —Young man, how now—what, art thou 
in a trance ? 
Eleanor.— Philip, awake—the man is in a 
dream. 
Philip.—Philippus ataris edite regibus. 
What sayest thou Philip, sprung of ancient 
kings, 
Quo me rapit tempestas ? 
What wind of honour blows this fury forth ? 
Or whence proceed these fumes of majesty ? 
Methinks I hear an hollow echo sound, 
That Philip is the son untoa king; 
The whistling leaves upon the trembling trees 
Whistle, in consort, Lam Richard's son ; 
The bubbling murmur of the water's fall 
Records Philippus regis filius ; 
Birds in their flight make music with their 
wings, 
Filling the air with glory of my birth. 
Birds, soeeian, leaves, and mountains, echo, 
al 
Ring in mine ears that I am Richard’s son. 
Fond man, ah, whither art thou carried ? 
How are thy thoughts ywrapt in honour’s 
heaven ? 
Forgetful what thou art and whence thou 
camest. 
Thy father’s land cannot muintain these 
thoughts— 
These thoughts are far unfitting Falconbridge, 
And yw may: for why this mounting 
min f 
Doth soar too high to steop to Falconbridge. 
Why, + now—knowest thou where thou 
art 





Andk 4 thou who expects thine answer 
ore 

Wilt thou, upon a frantic madding vein, 

Go loose thy land, and - thyself base horn? 

No, keep thyland though Richard were thy 


sire. 
Whate’er thon thinkest, say, thou art Falcon. 
bridge.” 


We have no intention fora moment 
of instituting a comparison between the 
execution of this character in Shakes. 
peare and in the author of the other 
play ; who, from its date, was very 
probably assisted by Shakespeare; but 
the same gaiety, and the same kind 
of thinking, the same description of 
dealing with the treacherous duke of 
Austria, and the same fidelity to John 
when all the world is against him, 
distinguishes Falconbridge in both 
works, It is a curious thing, that 
while the plan of the two piays is the 
same, the work is yet so entirely re- 
written that the two pieces have but one 
line in common. We are impatient of 
this task of examining the way in which 
Shakespeare worked. We have long 
ago discussed in a paper on Cole- 
ridge this question of imitation, in 
reply to some “ woolly-headed republi- 
can” or“ periwig-pated fellow” who reads 
Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner in Guth. 
ries’ Geography, or Hackluyt’s Voyages, 
or Gough’s Arithmetic, or somewhere or 
other else. Only in connection with 
such names as Coleridge’s or Shakes- 
peare’s could we allow ourselves to be 
provoked into such a_ discussion, 
Coleridge, who, even in a literal trans- 
lation of Wallenstein, created one of 
the finest and most original poems 
in our language —so indifferent is 
it to a man of real genius in what mate- 
rials he works, and such is his power 
of moulding it to his purpose !—In no 
one of Coleridge’s original poems are 
the powers and the peculiar delicacy of 
thinking of Coleridge more manifested 
than in this wonderful work. Falcon- 
bridge is Shakespeare’s—Shakespcare’s 
only—who, but Shakespeare could have 
written the soliloquy which follows his 
arising “ Sir Richard and Plantagenet.” 


 —— A foot of honour better than T was; 
Sut many and many a foot of land the worse. 
Well, now, can I make any Joan a lady— 
Good den Sir Richard,—God a mercy fellow: 
And if his name be George I'll call him Peter, 
For new-made honour doth forget men’s 

names ; 

*Tis too respective and too sociable 
For your conversion. Now, your traveller 
He and his toothpick at my worship’s mess; 
And when my knightly stomach is supplied, , 
Why, then I suct my teeth aud catechise 
My picked man of countries # My dear Sir, 





* « The travelled foot”—* the pert, conceited, talking spark” of the modern fable, 
isthe old “picked man of countries.” “ ‘To pick” is the same as “to trim.” Steevens 
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(Thus, leaning on my elbow, J begin,) 
Ishall beseech you. ‘That is Question now ; 
And then comes Answer like an Absey book. 
Oh, sir, says Answer, at your best command ; 
At your employment; at your service, sir. 
No, Sir, says Question, | sweet, sir at yours. 
And so, ere Auswer knows what Question 
would 
Saving in dialogue of compliment. — 
Andtelling of the Alps and Appenines, 
The Pyrenean and theriver Po, 
It draws towards supper in conclusion so. 
* “* * 
But who comes in such haste, in riding robes? 
What woman. post is this?—hath she no hus. 
bana 
That will take pains to blow a horn before her ? 
Oh me, itis my mother.” 


The character of Constance is yet 
more entirely Shakespeare’s own than 
even that of Falconbridge. The old 
play is followed in every incident; but 
every where a new spirit is infused. 
We regard this poem as one of Shakes- 
peare’s most wonderful works ; and, 
certainly, our own impression of its 
value has been increased by the op- 
portunity of comparing it throughout 
with the earlier drama. In_ that 
earlier drama, the character of Con- 
stance is far from powerless. There, 
as also in Shakespeare, she appears 
but as the widow. of Geffrey—her 
whole affections centered in her son, 
and ull mention of her second and third 
husbands, and the divorces and dispen- 
sations of which the chronicles tell us, 
is judiciously omitted. There, as well 
as in Shakespeare, tie same angry al- 
tercations with Queen Elinor are ex- 
pressed in the same frantic language, 
and in both we have the same accusa- 
tions of forging, or obtaining, by cor- 
rupt practice, the will which Elinor 
alleges against Arthur’s claim. 


*Q. Eleanor.—Misgoverned gossip, stain to this 
resort, 
Occasion of these undecided jars, 
I say, that know, to check thy vain suppose, 
Thy son hath nought to do with what he claims, 
For proof whereof, I can infer a will 
That vars the way he urges by descent. 
Constance.—A will, indeed! A crabbed woman's 
will, 
Wherein the devil is an overseer. 
And preud dame Eleanor sole executresse. 
More wills than so, on peril of my soul, 
Were never made to hinder Arthur’s right.” 
Old Play. 


“Eleinor.— Thou unadvised scold, I can produce 
A will that bars the title of thy son. 
onstance —Av! who doubts that? A will! a 
wicked will ; 
A woman’s will; a cankered grandame’s will.” 
Shakespeare, 


The scenes in which Constance is ex- 
hibited in her strength and in her weak- 


says it is a metaphor derived from the action of birds in picking their feathers. 
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ness, are Shakespeare’s,—exclusively 
Shakespeare’s—with nothing to aid or 
to disturb him from either chronicle or 
old play. We transcribe—it is impos- 


sible to exhibit the character without 
such extracts—the last scene in which 
she appears ; it is after Arthur is taken 
prisoner. 


** Enter Constance. 


King Philip.—Look, who comes here! a grave 
unto a soul; 
Holding the eternal spirit, against her will, 
In the vile prison of afflicted breath :— 
I pr’ythee, lady, go away with me. 

Constance —Lo, now! now see the issue of 

your peace! 

King Philip.—Patience, good lady! comfort, 

gentle Constance! 

Constance —No, I defy all counsel, all redress, 
But that which ends all counsel, true redress, 
Death, death, O amiable lovely death ! 
Thou odoriferous stench! sound rottenness! 
Arise forth from the couch of lasting night, 
Thou hate and terror to prosperity, 
And 1 will kiss thy detestable bones ; 
And put my eye-balls in thy vaulty brows; 
And ring these fingers with thy household 

worms ; 

And stop this gap of breath with fiilsome dust, 
And bea carrion monster like thyself: 
Come, grin on me; and I will think thou stmil’st, 
And buss thee as thy wife! Misery’s love, 
O, come to me; 

King Philip —O fair »filiction, peace. 

Constance-—No, no, I will not, having breath 

to ery :— 

O, that my tongue werein the thander’s mouth] 
Then with a passion would 1 shake the world; 
And rouse from sleep that fell anatomy, 
Which cannot hear a lady's feeble voice, 
Which scorns a mother's invocation, 

Pandulph.-—-Lady, you utter madness, and not 

sorrow, 

Constance.—Thou art not holyto belie me so; 
Tam not mad; this hair I tear is mine ; 

My name is Constance ; 1 was Geffrey’s wife; 
Young Arthur is my son, and he is lost: 

I am not mad ;-—-I would to heaven, | were! 
For then, ’tis like | should forget myself: 
O, if Leould; what grief should | forget !— 
Preach some philosophy to make me mad, 
And thou shalt be canoniz’d, cardinal ; 

For, being not mad, but sensible of grief, 
My reasonable part produces reason 

How I may he deliver’d of these woes, 

And teaches me to kill or hang myself : 

If I were mad, I should forget my son; 

Or madly think a babe of clouts were he: 
Iam not mad ; too well, too well I feel 
The different plague of each calamity. 


King Philip —Bind up those tresses: O, what 
love I note 
In the fair multitude of those her hairs! 
Where but by chance a silver drop hath fallen, 
Even to that drop ten thousand wiry friends 
Do giew themselves in soviable grief ; 
Like true, inseparable, faithful loves, 
Sticking together in calamity 
Constance.--To England, it you will. 
King Philip.— Bind up your hairs. 
Constance.—Yes, that I will; and wherefore 
will I do it? 
I tore them from their bonds; and cried aloud, 
O that these hands could so redeem my son, 
As they have given these hairs their liberty! 
But now Lenvy at their liberty, 
And will again commit them to their bonds, 
Because my poor child is a prisoner, 
And, father cardinal, I have heard you say, 
That we shall see and know our friends in hea- 
ven: 


«“ He 


is too picked, too spruce, too affected,” occurs in Love's Labour's Lost.”— Note to the 


Pict. Shakspere. 


We do not differ from the fact, that the words used express this 


thought—but surely in connection with “I suck my teeth,” the particular affec- 
tation of the toothpick mentioned a line or two before, suggests the phraseology. 
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If that be true, I shall see my boy again; 
For, since the birth of Cain, the first male child, 
To him that did but yesterday suspire, 
There was net such a gracious creature born. 
But now will canker sorrow eat my bud, 
And chase the native beauty from his cheek, 
And he will look as hollow as a ghost; 
As dim and meagre as an ague’s fit; 
And so he'll die; and, rising so again, 
When I shall meet him in the court of heaven 
I shall not know him: therefore, never, never 
Must I behold my pretty Arthur, more. 
Pandulph.--You hold too heinous a respect of 
rief, 
i inate talks to me that never had a 
son. 
King Pai ton are as fond of grief, as of 
your child. 
Constance.—Grief fills the room up of my ab 
sent child, 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me, 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 
Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form ; 
‘Then, have I reason to be fond of grief. 
Fare you well: had you such a loss as I, 
I could give better comfort than you do— 
I will not keep this form upon my head, 
({ Tearing off her head.dress. 
When there is such disorder in my wit. 
O lord! my boy, my Arthur, my fair son! 
My life, my joy, my food, my all the world! 
My widow-eomfort, and my sorrows’ cure! 
King Philip.—1 fear sowe outrage, and I'll 
follow her, [£xit.”’ 


Pandulph, the wily legate, is also, 
as far as the character is effective in 
the drama, altogether Shakespeare’s. 
The agonizing beauty of the scene be- 
tween Hubert and Arthur is Shakes- 
peare’s. The death of Arthur is told 
in the same way in both plays, and, in 
both, the death of John‘is acribed to 
poison, administered under the same 
circumstances. Some scenes of coarse 
humour in the old- play, are omitted 
altogether ; but, except in this parti- 
cular, it is followed out almost scene 
by scene. 

It has been a subject of discussion, 
how fur this drama is a true narrative 
of the period of history to which it 
relates. These inquiries appear to us, 
at best, idle. To what purpose is it 
to show that other narratives are given 
of the deaths, for instance, of Arthur 
and of John? Those assigned by the 
dramatist, are mentioned in the chro- 
nicles of the time—were believed at 
the time—and are probably true. 
After the lapse of centuries, it is alto- 
gether impossible to ascertain, with 
any degree of precision, almost any 
specific facts. The hundred motives 
for concealment, on the part of the 


actors themselves, and almost as many 


on that of the chroniclers of such times, 
must be estimated. And, it is to be 
remembered, that even when we assume 
ourselves to be acquainted with the 
order of time in which incidents are 
suid to have occurred, we are liable to 
be deceived by the chronicler who 
transcribed the fragments of his narra- 
tive from this orthe other contemporary 


document, not indicating where his 
extracts from one terminated and ano- 
ther commenced. In glancing over 
Rapin, a diligent compiler, we find the 
following passage in his account of the 
reign of Henry II. 

“ All these occurrences, the conquest 
of Nantz, the siege of Tholouse, the 
marriage of Prince Henry, and the war 
with France, happened between the 
years 1159 and 1163, and I have sus- 
pended my judgment as to the precise 
date of each, on account of the diver. 
sity among historians on that point ; 
and, perhaps, this was the reason why 
a famous modern author has comprised 
all these particulars within the compass 
of eight or nine lines.” | Nothing more 
can be obtained, even from the histo- 
rian, than general views; and yet we 
seek to exact from Shakespeare, with 
his volume of Holinshed, and his old 
play—the sole materials on which his 
King John seems to have been con- 
structed—a degree of accuracy which 
Hume, and Hallam, and Mackintosh 
despair of obtaining. We do not 
say with the German critics, that 
the higher purposes of the poet jus- 
tify him in disregarding or falsifying 
history ; but we deny that history has 
been so falsified or disregarded. As 
to the events of years beins crowded 
into dialogues, which occupy but a 
few hours, the imagination is never for 
one moment deceived by the belief that 
the represented is the real eveut ; and 
who is there that does not habitually 
experience the feeling that brings his 
whole past life before him, and crowds 
into moments, the events and incidents 
of years? The illusion of the drama is 
the illusion of life itself, 


“How gone, like yesterday, these thrice ten 
years of time!” 

Read any of the historians who give 
us the reign of John, and what are the 
lessons impressed on us by the narra- 
tive? We are compelled to see the 
struggle between the papal power and 
the rest of Europe—the former taking 
advantage of every incident to obtain 
actual dominion over the west, and as- 
serting a right to universal power. 
We see the stupendous dream of Hilde 
brand almost realised by Innocent. 
In Germany, the Emperors Philip and 
Otho successively anathematised and 
deposed—in France, ae Augustus 
reduced to obedience by the terrors of 
war—the wars between Henry of Eng- 
land and his children interrupted, and a 
truce insisted on ‘under the threats of 
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excommunication and anathema—the 
kings of Castille and Portugal compelled 
to an unwilling peace—the crowns of 
Arragon and England surrendered, and 
then conferred on their wearers as vas- 
sals and feudatories, and tributaries of 
the Pope—in every kingdom of Europe 
a claim of exemption from the ordinary 
tribunals of justice, made not only for 
all ecclesiastical persons, but for who- 
soever were given the tonsure as mem- 
bers of any of the innumerable religious 
orders,—the allegiance of every one 
of these persons was to the spiritual not 
to the temporal monarch, and to the 
courts of the ecclesiastics almost every 
subject of property was, on one pretence 
or another, referred. The boldest pre- 
tensions were made in every document 
from the court of Rome. Ina Bull of 
1197, it was proclaimed, “ That it was 
not fit that any man should be invested 
with authority, who did not obey and 
serve the holy see ;” at another time, 
Innocent announced that as the sun 
and moon are placed in the firmament, 
the greater as the light of day, and 
the lesser of night—so are there two 
powers in the church, the Pontifical, 
which, as having the charge of souls, 
is the greater, and the Royal, which is 
the lesser, and to which only the bodies 
of men are trusted. He proclaimed 
“that he would not endure the least 
contempt of himself or of God, whose 
place he held on earth, but would 
punish every disobedience without 
delay, and convince the whole world 
that he was determined to act like a 
sovereign.”* 

It is impossible to read these inor- 
dinate pretensions made and acted on— 


for these were not the idle thunders of 
the Gregories or pseudo-Gregories of 


our days—without feeling every dro 

of free blood boil in resistance to suc 

demands ;—it is impossible, too, not to 
feel that—but for the principle involved 
—which itself is freedom—the happi- 
ness of mankind in those days of vio- 
lence and fraud was little interested in 
the question whether the spiritual or 
temporal tyrant prevailed. Hilde- 
brand’s magnificent dream of universal 
dominion is one, the realisation of 
which could not be entrusted to less 
than angels. We may, if we please, 
imagine a court in which all questions 
of international law shall be decided 
on equitable principles, and the resort 
to arms be rendered unnecessary, but 
to execute the conception would be to 
establish at the same time an empire of 
opinion more formidable to the liberties 
of man than any of the evils it proposed 
to remove. If these views of the 
policy of the court of Rome and the 
dangers to be apprehended from it be 
true, we do not know any account of 
the transactions of the time more likely 
to suggest them than Shakespeare’s. 
The wily Pandulph, the representative 
of the ambition of Rome, is well calcu- 
lated to represent to us the necessity 
“of England’s being true to itself,”— 
the lesson taught in this and in every 
one of Shakespeare’s dramas. It is, we 
think, a mistake to say, as the editor of 
the “ Pictorial Shakspere” says, “that 
the great connecting link which binds 
together all the series of actions in the 
King John of Shakespeare—which re- 
fuses to hold any action or series of 
actions, which arises from other causes, 
is the fate of Arthur.” The fate of Ar- 
thur is not adverted to in the closing 


scenes, and were it in truth the subject 
of the drama, it is impossible that the 


* Since writing the above, we have looked at Dr. Lingard’s account of the reign of 


John. He states even more strongly than we have done the principle of perpetual in- 
terference with every body and every thing asserted by the court of Rome in the ponti- 
ficate of Innocent III. “ Innocent grounded his temporal pretensions on the right whieh 
he possessed of judging of sin and of the obligation of oaths. This doctrine, hostile 
as it might be to the independence of sovereigns, was often supported by the sovereigns 
themselves. Thus when Richard I. was held in captivity by the emperor, his mother 
Eleanor repeatedly solicited the pontiff to procure his liberation by the exercise of that 
authority which he possessed over all temporal princes. Rymer I. 72-78. Thusalso 
John himself had, as we have seen, invoked the aid of the same authority to recover 


Normandy from the king of France, At first, indeed, the popes contented themselves 


with spiritual censures; butin an age, when all notions of justice were remodelled 
after the feudal jurisprudence, it was soon admitted that princes by their disobedience 
became traitors to God ; that as traitors they ought to forfeit their kingdoms, the fees 
which they held of God ; and that to pronounce such sentence belonged to the pontiff, 
the vicegerent of Christ upon earth. By these means the servant of the servants of 
God became the sovereign of the sovereigns, and assumed the right of judging them 
in his court, and of transferring their crowns as he thought just,"—Lingard’s Hist. 


of England, Vol. 3, p. 28, Edition of 1837. 
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recollection should not be introduced 
as darkening the dying hour of 
John,—were it intended that we 
should regard the death of Arthur as 
the act of John, and the real cause 
of all his subsequent misadventures, 
the legend from the old chronicle 
which makes John himself the murder- 
er, and with his own hand, would in all 
probability have been adopted rather 
than the milder statement which attri- 
butes his death to accident after John 
has exhibited deep regret—no matter 
how selfish—for the supposed commis- 
sion of the murder, and unaffected re- 
lief of mind on hearing of the boy’s 
being still living. Thereis no offensive 
attack on the court of Rome, or the doc- 
trines of the Roman church through the 
play—even the scene in the old drama, 
in which Falconbridge in plundering 
a convent discovers a nun_ hidden in 
the chest supposed to contain the ab- 
bot’s hoarded money—* his imprisoned 
angels*—is omitted—but from begin- 
ning to end, Pandulph watches every 
opportunity of playing France against 
England, and England against France, 
for the purposes of the court of Rome. 
Pandulph’s first appearance in the 
drama is to demand of John, 


“ Why thou against the church, one holy mother, 
So wilfully dost spurn ; and orce, perforce, 

Keep Stephen Langton, chosen archb shop 

Of Canterbury. from that holy see. 


K J hn.—Whatearthly name to interrogatories, 
Can task the free breath of a sacred king? 
Thou canst not, cordinal, devise a name 
So slight, unworthy, and ridiculous, 
To charge me to an answer, as the pope. 
Teli him this tale; and from the mouth of Eng. 
land, 
Add thus much more,—That no Italian priest 
Shall tithe or toll in our dominions ; 
But as we under heaven are supreme head, 
So, under him, that great supremacy, 
Where we do reign, we will alone uphold, 
Without the assistance of a mortal hand ; 
So tell the pope; all reverence set apurt, 
To him, and his usurp'd authority. 
K. Phi.—\rother of England, you blaspheme in 
this. 
K. John. —Though you, and all the kings of 
Christendom, 
Are led so grossly by this meddling priest, 
Dreading the curse that money may buy out; 
And, by the merit of vile gol, dross, dust, 
Purchase corrupted pardon of a man 
Who, in that sale, sells pardon from himself ; | 
Though you, «nd all the rest, so grossly led, 
This juggling witchcraft with revenue cherish ; 
Yet I, alone, alone do me oppose 
Against the pope, and count his friends my foes. 
Pand.—Then by the lawful power that I have, 
Thou shalt stand curs‘d, and excommunicate: 
And blessed shall he be, that doth revult 
From his allegiance to an heret.c; 
And meritorious shall that hand e call’d, 
Canonized, and worshipp'd as a saint, 
That takes away by any sec: et course 
Thy hateful lite.” 


Pandulph explains with Italian sub- 
tlety, in an argument, the links of which 
at times ure so fine, as to be impercep- 
tible in the mere day-light by which 


common men must in general be satis. 
fied to see ordinary duties, that the en. 
gagements just made, and confirmed b 

oath, between the kings of England 
and France, are no longer binding— 
that John is an excommunicated here. 
tic—that their late engagements with 
John are inconsistent with their im. 
plied engagements with the church. 
He issomewhat distrustful it would seem 
of the effect of his argument. If your 
better nature, he says, strives to make 
the conquest over “the giddy and loose 
suggestions” which are tempting you to 
keep your oaths, our prayers will come 
to the assistance of that better nature, 


—‘ But if not, then know, 13 
The peril of our curses light on thee 
So heavy, as thou shalt not shake them off; 
But in despair die under their black weight,” 


When Arthur is taken prisoner, and 
Lewis of France is dispirited at the 
defeat of his arms, and the capture of 
the young prince, in whose cause he is 
engaged, Pandulph, while playing upon 
Lewis’s ambition, is made to exhibit 
the policy of the court he represents, 
Arthur, once in his uncle’s hands, is 
regarded and spoken of as dead. The 
temptation of the crown of England is 
held out as a lure to the wavering dau- 
phin, to induce him to become the exe- 
cutiouer of the sentence just fulmina- 
ted against John. Pandulph is repre. 
sented as looking on every event that 
has occurred, or that may be anticipa- 
ted, with all the eyes of one determined 
to turn it to the purposes of his court. 
His calmness, amid the agitating pas- 
sions of all around—his dialect of refined 
scholastic theology, sounding at first, 
like a voice from other worlds, amid 
the din of arms, and the blare of trum- 
pets,and the hollowness of conventional 
language—his total want of personal 
interest in the fortunes of any of the 
persons of the drama, while yet, he in- 
sinuates himselfevery where, and making 
even the wildest and most ungovern- 
able passions of others his unconscious 
instruments, seeks to direct and mould 
all to the furtherance of his own ob- 
jects—and the intense worldliness of his 
shrewd conjectures as to the future, in 
this dialogue with Lewis, when he 
feels that he must use plain language, 
and speak with seeming directness, are 
among the finest things in this noble 
drama. Lewis and John he seeks to 
make mere instruments in his hands. 
The boy Arthur, and the frantic mother 
Constance—those with whom all our 
human sympathies are engaged through 
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the drama, are, from the moment their 
fate seems clear, wholly omitted from 
his calculations. Weare compelled to 
transcribe the passage, at the close of 
the third act, to which we have referred. 


« Lew—There’s nothing in this world can make 
me joy: 

Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale, 

Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man ; 

And bitter shame hath spoil’d the sweet world’s 

taste 

That it yields naught but shame and bitterness. 
Pand.—' efore the curing of a strong disease, 

Even in the instant of repair and health, 

"he fit is st: ongest ; evils, that take leave, 

On their departure most of all show evil: 

What have you lost by lo-ing of this day? 
Lew.—All days of glory, joy, » nd happiness, 

Pand —If you had won tt, certain'y you had, 

No, no ; when fortune means to men most good. 

She looks upon them with a tbhrea ening eye 

*T\s strange to think how much king John hath 

lost 

In this which he accounts so clearly won ; 

Are not you griev’d that Arthur is his prisoner ? 
Lew—As heartily as he is glad he hath him, 
Pand —Your mind isall as youthful as your 

blood. 

Now hear me speak, with a prophetic spirit ; 

For even the breath of what I mean to speak 

Shall blow each dust, each straw, each little rub, 

Out of the path which shall directly lead 

Thy foot - England's throne; and, therefore 

mark. 

John hath seiz’d Arthur; and it cannot be, 

That whiles warm life plays in that infant’s 

veins, 

The misplac’d John should entcrtain an hour, 

One minute, nay. one quict breath of re-t; 

A sceptre, snatch'd with an unruly hand, 

Must be az boisterously maintain’d as gain’d; 

And he that stands upon aslippery place 

Makes nice of no vile hold to stay him up; 

That — may stand then Arthur needs must 

all; 

So be it, for it cannot be but so. 

Lew.—But what shall [ gain by young Arthur's 
fall? 

Pand.—You, in the right of Lady Blanch, your 
wife, 

May then make all the claim that Arthur did. 
Lew — And lose it, lite and all, as Arthur did. 
Pund—How green you are, and fresh in this old 

world! 

John lays you plots ; the times conspire with you ; 

For he that steeps his safety in true blood 

Shall find but bloody safety, and untrue 

This act, so evilly born, shall cool the hearts 

Of all his people, ant freeze up their zeal, 

‘L bat none so sma‘! acvantage shall step forth, 

To check his reign, but they will cherish it; 

No natural exhalation in the sky, 

No scope of nature, no distemper'd day, 

No common wind, no customed event, 

But they will pl ick away his natural cause, 

And call them meteors, prodigies and signs, 

Abortives, presages, and tongues of heaven, 
~ Plainly denouncing vengeance upon John. 
Lew—May be, he will not touch young Arthur's 

life, 

But hold himself safe in his prisonment. 

Pand —O, sir, when he shall hear of your ap. 
proach, 

If that young Arthur be not gone already, 

Even at that news he dies: and then the hearts 

Of ali his people shall revolt from him, 

And kiss the lip of unacquainted change; 

And pick strong matter ot revolt, and wrath, 

Out of the bloody finger.” ends of John. 

Methinks, I see this hurly all on foot ; 

And, O, what better matter breeds for you, 

Than I have nam'd !—the bastard Faulconbridge 

Is now in Englan', ransacking the church, 

Offending charity: If but a dozen French 

Were the e in arms, they would be as a call 

To train ten thousand English to their side ; 

Or, as a little snow tumbled about, 

Anon becomes a mountain. © noble Dauphin, 

Go with me tothe king ; "Tis wonderful, 

What may be’ wrought out of their discontent ; 

Now that their souls are top.full of offence. 

For England go ; I will whet on the king.” 


Vou. ALLL 


Pandulph’s last appearance is at St. 
Edmondsbury. Lewis isin England. His 


camp is crowded with the revolting 
barons. He is in all the exultation of 
auticipated success when the legate ap- 


pears. Lewis does not know that 
John has reconciled himself with Rome, 


and when he sees Pandulph approach- 


ing, he says in joy :— 


** Look, where the holy legate comes apace, 
To give us warrant from the hand of heaven; 
And 01 our actions set the name of right, 
With holy breath, 

Pand.— Hail, noble Prince of France! 

‘The next is this,—king John hath reconciled 

Himself to Rome ; his spirit is come in, 

That so stood out against the holy church, 

The great metropolis and see of Rome : 

Therefore thy threat’ning colours now wind up, 

And tame the savages pirit of wild war ; 

‘1s hat, like a lion foster’d up at hand, 

It muy lie gently at the foot of peace, 

And be no further harmful than in show. 
Lew.—Your grace shall pardon me, I will not 

back ; 

I am too high.born to be propertied, 

To be a secondary at control, 

Or useful serving-man, and instrument, 

To any sovereign state throughout the world. 

Your breath first kindled the dead coal of wars 

Between this chastis’u kingdom and myself, 

And brought in matter that should feed this fire, 

And now ‘tis far too huge to be blown out 

With that same weak wind which enkindled it. 

You taught me how to k now the face of right, 

Acquainted me with interest to this land, 

Yea, thrust this enterprise into my heart ; 

And come you now to teil me, John hath made 

His peace with Rome? What is that peace to 

me? 

I, by the honour of my marriage-bed, 

After young Arthur, claim this land for mine ; 

And, now it is balfconquer’d. must I back, 

Because that John hath made his peace with 

Rome? 

Am I Kome’s slave? what penny hath Rome 

borne, 

What inen provided, what munition sent, 

To underprop this action? is’t not I, 

That undergo this charge? who else but I, 

And such @. to my claim are liable, 

Sweat in this business, and maintain this war? 

Have I not hea:d these islanders shout cut, 

Vive le roy! a- 1 have bank'd their towns? 

Have | not here the best cards for the game, 

To win this easy match play'd for a crown? 

And sha'l I : ow give o’er the yielded sect? 

No, no, on my soul, it never shall be said. 
Pand —You look but onthe outside of this work, 
Lew. —Outside or inside | will not return 

Tull my attempt so much be gloritied 

As to my ample hope was promised 

Hefore 1 drew this gallant head of war, 

And culi’d these fiery spirits from the world, 

To outlook conquest, and to win renown 

Even in the jaws of danger and of death.” 


We agree with Johnson, in thinking 
that unity of action is not to be very 
strictly sought in the historic drama, 
In King John, it, rather fortunately, 
than we think by any fixed design of 
the poet occurs, that, throughout the 
drama, the one lesson is :u:gested, of 
its being the true interest of England to 
prevent any foreign interféreuce in her 
domestic struggles. John’s abject sub- 
mission to the legate, does not in any 
degree lessen his dangers, nor even 
clear him from one moment’s anxiety ; 
and the detection of the faithfulness of 
the dauphin to the barons of England, 
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who, in indignation with John’s maniac 
vices, have gone over to the side of 
the invader, isthe motive which unites 
the English nobility with the king of 
England. The scene of John's death 
is given with great power, but only as 
one of the incidents of the drama, not 
as its natural termination. That ter- 
mination is the reconciliation of Eng- 
Jand with itself. We are told of 
Lewis's purpose to abandon the war. 
Falconbridge, with true English feel- 
ing, and English good sense, says :— 


“ He will the rather do it when he sees 
Ourselves well sinewed to our defence.” 


And soon after, addressing Prince 
Henry—now Henry the Second : 


* Happily may your sweet self put on 
‘The lineal state and glory of the land! 
‘To whom, with all submission, on my knee, | 
I do bequeath my faithful services, 
And true subjection everlastingly. 
Salisbury.— And the like teuder of our love we 
make, 
‘To rest without a spot for evermore. 
#. Henry.—\ havea kind soul, that would give 
you thanks, 
And knows not how to do it, but with tears. 
Fete let us pay the time but needful woe, 
Since it hath been beforehand with our griefs. 
This England never did, nor never shail, 
Lie at the proud foot of « conqueror, 
But when it first did heip to wound itse’f. 
Now these, her princes, are come home again, 
Come, the three corners of the world in arms, 
And we shall shock them; Nought shall make us 


rue, 
If England to itself do vest but true.” 


We have greatly exceeded the space 
to which we had intended to limit this 
article. The subject is one to which we 
must soon recur, probably in a review 
of Mr. Collier's * NewFacts respecting 
the Life of Shakespeare.” 


The Pictorial Edition of Shakespeare. 


[April 


One word more.— We are convinced 
that the publication of the plays, in de. 
tached numbers—each containing a 
play—will, of itself, do more for the 
true study of Shakespeare, than could 
be otherwise affected ; and we are the 
more anxious to notice this, because it 
is stated by the editor of the “ Pictorial 
Shakspere,” as among the advantages 
his edition presents. In the preface to 
a volume of Joanna Baillie’s Plays, she 
entreats her readers not to read the 
volume all at once, but to let a few 
days intervene between each of the 
plays ; and thus allow every drama to 
produce its own effect on the mind, 
undisturbed by the recollection of the 
others. We, ourselves, read the num- 
bers of this work as they have succes. 
sively appeared, with much more in- 
terest, and received from them much 
more instruction, than if they appeared 
in volumes in which half dozen plays, 
crowded together, demanded and dis- 
tracted our attention. How hard it 
is to pass at once from one class of 
subjects to another, we may illustrate 
by the fact that, although we think 
“Romeo and Juliet” in this edition, 
one of the very best edited works 
which we have ever seen ; and though 
we were anxious to write on the sub- 
ject of this play, yet, we felt the im- 
possibility of calling our readers’ atten- 
tion to it with any good effect, imme- 
diately after King John, and the topics 
at the close of this article. 


** To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures new.” 
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BARTLETT'S LIFE OF BISHOP BUTLER.* 


FIRST ARTICLE, 


Tur dearth of information concerning 
Butler, has been long deplored by the 
ublic. No one, at all acquainted with 
fis works, can fail of being interested in 
the history of a mind ofan order so far 
above the common standard of human 
intelligence. No one, who observes 
the mighty effects of his genius, can 
help feeling desirous of tracing its 
growth, and marking its development. 
We long to discover the point at which 
this stream of intellect, so deep and yet 
so clear, first broke into light, and from 
what tributary sources it derived ac- 
cessions to its tide, before it rolled 
along a broad and majestic river, with 
“sweeping pomp of waters unwith- 
stood.” 

Nor is it easy to restrain a natural, 
but less philosophical curiosity, with 
respect to those minute particularities 
of domestic incidents, and personal cha- 
racteristic, in which (after all) one of 
the principal charms of biography con- 
sists, Yet, strange to tell, though the 
bishop may be suid to have passed a 
great part of his life in ipsd luce litera- 
rum—though he numbered amongst 
his friends many, from whom some me- 
morial of their “ guide and philosopher” 
might reasonably have been expected, 
(such as Forster and Archbishop 
Secker,) there has yet been nothing, or 
next to nothing, brought to lizht by the 
most careful researches, and most dili- 
gent investigation. The truth is, the 
good bishop lived and died at atime at 
which biography was but little prized. 
Boswell’s life of Johnson had not then 
given its present tone to that species of 
composition: and the public mind, 
drawn off by the more stirring subjects 
which then distracted its attention, had 
not leisure to indulge that unrestrain- 
able curiosity, for the gratification of 
which, in our days, every posthumous 
fragment, and trivial story of a depart- 
ed author is raked out of its obscurity, 
and trumpeted to the world. We have 
sometimes wished, (in that reckless sel- 
fishness which makes men desire their 
own pleasure, without caring for the 
misery it may occasion to their fellow- 
creatures), we have sometimes wished, 


that Butler had been visited by the 
friendship of a Boswell. We would not 
then, perhaps, have longed in vain for 
some record of that “ high converse” of 
exalted intellects, in which Clarke and 
Butler, and Berkely, and Sherlock, and 
Hoadley, contended forthe approbation 
of a princess, nor have been tantalized 
by Tucker’s Solitary Memorial of the 
Midnight Walks, in the Palace Gar- 
den, at Bristol. And yet there was 
something so retiring and recluse in 
the bishop’s temper, that it may be 
questioned whether he would have 
ever tolerated such a companion as the 
loquacious and inquisitive biographer 
of Johnson. It is remarkable, that 
almost the only place in which he 
breaks out into sarcasm is where, in 
his sermon on the government of the 
tongue, he reproves the vice oftalkative- 
ness. But for this passage, we should 
scarcely have suspected that he was 
master of such a keen and cutting wit. 
Besides, except general veneration for 
his talents, or morals, there would have 
been nothing in the bishop to attract 
a man of Boswell’s disposition. There 
must, no doubt, have often dropped, 
from such an intellect, many a profound 
upothegm, and acute remark ; but we 
much question, whether Butler's ordi- 
nary conversation was of that brilliant 
and showy character for which John- 
son is remarkable. It is an undoubt- 
ed fact that men, who (like Butler and 
Newton) are accustomed to methodize 
their thoughts, and reduce them to first 
principles, make a far less conspicuous 
figure, in oral conference, than those 
whose knowledge lies more readily at 
hand, in the loose change of discon- 
nected observations. The bishop, be- 
sides, had none of that little ambition 
which made Johnson waste his temper, 
time, and talents, in the profession of a 
literary gladiator. Mutual conversa- 
tion the bishop looked upon, in its true 
light, “as an entertainment,” as some- 
thing to unbend the mind, as a diversion 
from the cares, the business, and the 
sorrows, of life (Serm. iv.); and not as 
a trial of skill, or contest for superio- 
rity. 


*Memoirs of the life, character, and writings of Joseph Butler, D, C, L., late Lord 


Bishop of Durham. 


By Thomas Bartlett, A, M., Rector of Kingstone, Keat, &¢. 


&e. 8vo, London—John W. Purker, 1839. _ 
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But all this is idle conjecture: the 
only thing certain in the matter, being 
the absence, or almost total absence, 
of materials for the biographer. Mr. 
Bartlett (a kinsman of the great prelate 
whom he commemorates) has spared 
no pains in the inquiry; no possible 
source of information has been left un- 
explored; and every thing has been 
done which zeal and ardour could ac- 
complish : and yet, though we gladly 
acknowledge that his labours have, in 
one or two happy instances, been re- 
warded by discoveries which make us 
long for more, how scanty, on the 
whole, is the accession which has ac- 
crued to our former knowledge ! 

Such as it is, however, we shall en- 
deavour to give some account of it to 
our readers. 

Joseph Butler was born at Wantage, 
in Berkshire, (the birthplace of the 
great Alfred,) on the 18th of May, 
1692. He was the youngest of eight 
children. His father, Thomas Butler, 
had been a linen-draper in the town, 
but, at the period of which we speak, 
was retired from business, and resided 
at the extremity of the town, in a house 
called the Priory. This house is still 
in existence, and the room pointed out 
in which Bishop Butler was born. 
The honour of laying the foundation of 
this great man’s education, is due to the 
Rev. Philip Barton, a clergyman of the 
Chureh of England, and master of a 
grammar-school inthe town of Wantage. 
Butler's father, who was a Presbyterian, 
erceiving that he hada turn for learn- 
ing, resolved upon rearing him for the 
ministry in his own communion ; and, 
with this view, transferred him to Glou- 
cester, and placed him ina dissenting 
academy, then kept by Mr. Samuel 
Jones, a person of considerable ability 
and »cquirements. This academy can 
number amongst its a/umni many names 
which would confer honor on any uni- 
versity in Christendom. 

Amongst these we may mention Je- 
remiah Jones, a relative of the master’s, 
the author of an admirable treatise on 
the canon of the New Testament,— 
Nathaniel Lardner,— Maddox, alter- 
wards bishop of Worcester,—Lord 
Bowes, the Chancellor of lreland,— 
and Secker, archbishop of Canterbury. 
With Secker, Butler formed a close in- 
timacy, of the strictest friendship, 
which subsisted unimpaired, and unin- 
terrupted, until the day of bis death. 

It was while he was at Mr. Jones’s 
establishment(now removed to Tewkes- 
bury), and at the early age of twen- 
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ze Se oes o first proof of 
his gre pacity for abstract reason. 
ing, and metaphysical research 

Dr. Samuel Clarke had just publish. 
ed his celebrated “ Demonstration of the 
Being and Attributes of God,” a work 
which engaged the attention, and divided 
the sentiments of that and the succeed. 
ing geueration, in no ordinary degree, 
It appears, by Butler’s own account 
that the subject was one which had for 
some time previous, occupied and ex- 
ercised his thoughts, and it was, there. 
fore, with peculiar interest that he ad- 
dressed himself to the examination of 
an argument, which professed to sup. 
ply the grand desideratum he had long 
been searching for in vain—a demone 
strative proof of the existence and cha- 
racter of the deity. Having met, in this 
careful scrutiny, with two capital diffi. 
culties, which appeared to him insupe- 
rable, he resolved to see, before he 
gave up in despair, whether the great 
author of the demonstration himself, 
could succeed in obviating them. But 
being, with that modesty which always 
characterised him, unwilling that his 
name should transpire, it was arranged 
that his friend Secker, should carry the 
letters to the post-office, at Gloucester, 
and bring back Clarke's replies. 

Butler's objections were only two, 
but these chosen with great judg. 
ment, and supported with extraordi- 
nary force of reason, and fairness of ar- 
gument. It is remarkable, that these 
two objections touch precisely upon the 
two points in which later metaphysi- 
cians seein generally satisfied, that the 
two great flaws of Clarke’s demonstra- 
tion are to be detected: and yet it 
does not appear that Butler's difficul- 
ties were ut all of the same kind as 
their’s ; on the contrary, he seems to 
admit all through, the validity of 
Clarke's principles, but only to ques- 
tion their application. 


The first objection is raised against 
Clarke’s proof of the omnipresence of 
the deity. Clarke had argued that, if 
a being could, without a contradiction, 
be absent from one place, he might just 
as well, without a contradiction, be ab- 
sent from every place, 7. e. not exist at 
all ; which is contrary to the original 
supposition of his being sel!-existent, 
To this Butler objects that though a 
self-existent being might be supposed 
absent from any one particular place, at 
aparticular time, yet it would notfollow 
that he might, therefore, be supposed 
absent from every place at the same 
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time, but only successively, which suc- 
cessive absence would not be tanta- 
mount to non-existence. 

The question, it is obvious, runs up 
into the great question, so fiercely de- 
bated afterwards between Jackson and 
Law, whether necessary existence be 
something absolute and positive, or 
only hypothetical and relative ; and, in 
point of fact, Butler was led to urge 
the objection by arguing from a case 
that seemed to him parallel, in which 
the necessity was only inferential and 
dependent. But no sooner has Clarke 
drawn the distinction, and shown him 
that absolute necessary existence must 
bear the same ratio to every portion 
alike of space, and every portion alike 
of duration, than he freely confesses his 
mistake. “’Tis with the greatest satis- 
faction,” says he in his fourth letter, « I 
must tell you, that the more I reflect on 
your first argument, the more [ am 
convinced of the truth of it ; and it now 
seems to me altogether unreasonable 
to suppose absolute necessity can have 
any relation to one part of space more 
than to another; and if so an abso- 
lutely necesary being must exist every 
where.” 

The other point objected to was 
Clarke’s proof of the unity of the self- 
existent Being. It is not necessary 
to trouble the reader with any large 
statement of the surprising subtleties 
of the two disputants upon this subject. 
But it is sufficient to say, that this con- 
troversy ulso ran up into one which af- 
terwards made a great figure in the lite- 
rary world—the nature and self-exist- 
ence of space. And here it is observ- 
able, that while Butler strongly denies 
that it is in any way evident that space 
isonly a mode or property, he never 
seems to have thought of the possibi- 
lity of its being, as the modern meta- 
physicians are fond of making it, a mere 
relation ; a doctrine which would at once 
have annihilated as well Clarke’s argu- 
ment, as Butler's objection to it. Upon 
this head Clarke was not at this period 
80 fortunate as upon the former, and 
the correspondence terminated with his 


fifth reply, amidst many professions of 


respect and admiration on both sides, 
the sincerity of which, ou Clarke's 
art, was proved by his annexing the 
etters and their answers to all future 
editions of his demonstration. Yet, 
by the time the analogy was published, 
either Butler's own reflections, or some 
more lucid explanution of his system on 
the part of Dr. Clarke, appear to have 
wholly dissipated this as well as the 
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other difficulty, as will appear from the 
manner in which he alleges Clarke’s 
argument in the commencement of 
chap. vi. part]. “ We ascribe,” says 
he, “to God a necessary existence, un- 
caused by any agent. For we find 
withiv ourselves the idea of infinity, i. e. 
of immensity and eternity, impossible, 
even in imagination, to be removed out 
of being. We seem to discern intui- 
tively, that there must be, and cannot 
but be, somewhat external to ourselves 
answering this idea, or the archetype of 
it. And from hence (for this abstract 
as much as any other, implies a concrete) 
we conclude that there is, and cannot 
but be, an infinite and immense eternal 
Being existing, prior to all design con- 
tributing to his being, aud exclusive of 
it.” 

We have made these remarks the 
rather because Mr. Bartlett seems to 
suppose that Gretton, Law, and Water- 
land, only fullowed in the “bishop's 
steps, in their attacks on the @ priori 
argument.” 


“ The attention of Butler, however, 
was not entirely occupied during his resi- 
dence at Tewkesbury, in metaphysical re- 
searches ; it was seriously and diligently 
employed in weighing the grounds of non- 
conformity, and in deliberating upon the 
consistency of becoming a minister of the 
communion in which he had been brought 
up. The result of a careful investigation 
of the principles of non-conformity was 
such a disinclination towards them, as led 
him to a conviction that it was his duty to 
conform to the Established Church. This 
view of the case, however, was by no means 
in accordance with his father’s wishes, who 
was anxious to see him ministering amongst 
the class of Christians to which he him- 
self belonged. In order to divert his inten- 
tion, therefore, Thomas Butler, who was 
one of the chief supporters of the Old 
Presbyterian Chapel in his native town, 
summoned to his aid several eminent di- 
vines of that persuasion, to confer with 
his son upon the important subject; and 
amongst these is supposed to have been an 
individual of considerable reasoning powers, 
and a great friend of the family, who was 
the Presbyterian minister at the neigh- 
bouring town of Farringdon. 

“ Notwithstanding this measure, how- 
ever, resorted to by the anxious parent to 
overcome the scruples of his son, the pur- 
pose of the latter remained unshaken. 
Nor is it to be wondered at, that he who 
was unwilling to admit the theory of Dr. 
Clarke, without calling for demonstrative 
evidence, should not be easily driven from 
the conviction he had arrived at, after a 
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deep and conscienticus examination of the 
grounds upon which it rested. 

« When, therefore, the peculiar texture 
of Butler’s mind is considered, his uncom- 
mon powers of investigation, his patient 
and unwearied search after truth, his cau- 
tious hesitation in coming to a conclusion 
without a comprehensive view of the whole 
bearings of the case; and when, too, the 
counter tide of parental wishes, and family 
feelings, and early habits, are placed in 
the scale, perhaps the secession of no man, 
from the ranks of non-conformity, ever fur- 
nished a stronger argument in favour of 
an Established Church, than the decision 
of Joseph Butler to conform to the Church 
of England, For it must not be forgotten, 
that he could have had no prospects of 
secular advancement to bias him, beyond 
such as might naturally follow a diligent 
and faithful discharge of his ministerial 
duties,” 


But metaphysics and polemics were 
not the only subjects which at this time 
distracted Butler’s thoughts. Omnia 
vincit amor; and the charms of a fair 
cousin so far softened the heart of even 
this profound philosopher, that, affection 
finding its customary vent in poetry, 
he is said to have indited an acrostic 
epigram upon her name, the publication 
of which, however, we are assured by 
his biographer “ would add nothing to 
his literary fame.” In truth, we can 
well believe it ; and of the many very 

uestionable paradoxes in which Dr. 
ewe indulged himself, we know 
none more hopelessly improbable than 
his doctrine of the indifference of genius. 
Were it true that genius bears origi- 
nally in the mind an equal proportion 
to every species of literary effort, and is 
only casually determined to one rather 
than another, we might indeed have 
expected to discover something in But- 
ler’s verses 


“ Above all Greek, above'all Roman fame.” 


If superior genius, in whatever de- 
gree possessed, be only a general abi- 
lity, equally diffusd through all the 
faculties, whose particular determination 
is to be wholly traced to the influence 
of external causes, (as Cowley's poetic 
turn arose from the “ Faery-queen” 
which used to lie in the window of his 
play-room,) we should have had here 
recisely that sort of incident which 
was likely to engage Butler ina suc- 
cessful cultivation of the muses. But 
in truth (as we said already) we set very 
little value on the doctor's theory. 
There is, to be sure, much in common 
life that might seem, on a superficial 


view, to lend it countenance and sup- 
port. The influence of mere accident 
in frequently determining the whole 
course of a man’s pursuits, is too consi- 
derable to be overlooked or dissembled, 
and the eminence to which what we 
call clever men very often attain in a 
great number of pursuits, leads us, not 
unnaturally to conclude that they would 
have gained the very highest place in 
any one of them, if they had given their 
whole attention to it alone. In short, 
that the greater progress made by per- 
sons of proportionally equal abilities is 
owing entirely to the greater degree of 
diligence, with which they have hap- 
pened to apply their minds to that, 
wherein we witness their success. But 
upon acloser examination, it will ap- 
pear that nothing can be more gratui- 
tous than the principles upon which 
this theory is erected. 

If we consider for a moment, we 
shall perceive very clearly that there is 
no necessary, nay, no natural, connexion 
between the several classes of mental 
endowments which qualify different 
men for making distinguished progress 
in studies altogeh er different in kind; 
and that, in many cases, there is, if not 
an absolute incompatibility, at least a 
very great repugnancy between them ; 
so that the possession, for example, 
of a lively and fertile imagination 
shall be a real impediment to the ex- 
ercise of a sound and sober judgment. 
To combine and to separate our ideas 
are, surely, very distinct operations of 
the mind. It is one thing to be feel- 
ingly excited by tender emotions, and 
another to be keenly alive to the ludi- 
crous. Perception of truth and sen- 
sibility to beauty differ in reality 
as well as name, and reason and 
fancy are proverbially opposed. Now, 
we do not deny that a// these may 
be united (and that in the highest 
possible degree) in the same mind, but 
we contend that there is no such appa- 
rent connexion between them as would 
naturally lead us to conclude that what- 
ever superiority a person possessed in 
one, must of necessity be shared with all 
the rest. 

Taken aright, the influence of exter- 
nal circumstances in giving a permanent 
direction to men’s tastes, so far from 
making against what has been alleged, 
tends rather to establish and confirm it. 
For as there are many pursuits which, 
requiring for their successful cultivation 
a superiority in the same mental 
faculties, may be included, with 
teference to them, in the same 
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general classes, the mind, equally pre- 
disposed (we will say) by natural qua- 
lifieations for any two, such as oratory 
and poetry (both of which are related 
to the feelings and the fancy) hangs, at 
first, in equilibrium between them ; and, 
in this state, an extrinsic impulse, how- 
ever slight, is sufficient to turn the ba- 
lance. But without some natural pre- 
disposition to one class of pursuits ra- 
ther than another, it will be hard to 
explain how the mind comes to be so 
readily determined by accidents so trivial 
and to all appearance so unimportant, 
as those we see continually setting it in 
motion, while it steadily resists the 
pressure of more weighty causes, per- 
petually operating in a contrary direc- 
tion. But we have digressed too far 
from our immediate subject. 

When Butler’s father found that his 
son's determination to conform to theEs- 
tablished Church was not to be shaken 
either by argument or persuasion, he 
consented to enter him as a commoner 
of Oriel College, Oxford, upon the 
17th of March, 1714. It is one of 
the great advantages of the English 
universities, that, being frequented 
by the youth of the highest aristo- 
cracy in the nation, men of merit in 
the humbler walks of life are brought 
in contact with their superiors at an age, 
in which the cold and ceremonious for- 
malities of rank exercise but little of 
their chilling influence, and in a place 
where the rules of a mere literary com- 
monwealth leave less room than else- 
where for other than intellectual distinc- 
tion, The rise of many of the greatest 
theologians in England to the honours 
of their profession is to be traced 
to connexions formed in this way, at 
school or the university. It was so 
with Butler ; while an under-graduate 
at Oriel, he formed a friendship with 
Mr. Edward Talbot, the second son of 
the bishop of Durham, which friend- 
ship laid the foundation of all his future 
preferments. 

Mr. Talbot was, at about this time, a 
member of a society for the restoration 
of Primitive Christianity, instituted in 
1715, by the eccentric William Whis- 
tone. That extraordinary man, having 
lost his preferments by his courageous 
avowal of Arian sentiments, was unable 
to resist the strong temptation to fana- 
tical extravagance to which any species 
of persecution exposes an enthusiastic 
temper. Supposing himself the chosen 
Instrument of Providence for the re- 
formation of a corrupt and unbelieving 
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age, he passed from one excess of folly 
to another, until, at length, his mental 
derangement assumed the form of con- 
firmed insanity, and his savage de- 
meanour and wild predictions of earth- 
quakes and conflagrations, and coming 
judgment, made him by turns an object 
of pity and ridicule to the public. 

One of poor Whiston’s earliest va- 
garies was his defence of the apostolical 
constitutions—an impudent forgery of 
the fourth century, which he had fully 
persuaded himself to be as genuine and 
authentic as any other book of the ca- 
nonical Scripture. Upon the principles 
of this precious document his societ: 
of Primitive Christians was engine 
Mr. Bartlett’s account is very amus- 
ing— 

«« Whiston had established a little soci- 
ety, for the purpose of conducting divine 
worship after a manner arranged by him- 
self; and of this he thus speaks in his 
Memoir: ‘On Easter Day, 1715, we be- 
gan to have asolemn assembly for worship 
and the eucharist, at my house in Cross~ 
street, Hatton Garden, according to the 
form in my liturgy. About fifteen com- 
municants present. On Whit-sunday the 
same year we hada second solemn assem- 
bly for the same purpose, which was com 
tinued several years, at least three times 
in the year, at Easter, Whitsuntide, and 
Christmas.’ 

‘©¢In pursuance of my proposals for 
erecting societies for promoting primtiive 
Christianity, such a society was erected 
about this time, and met weekly at 
the Primitive Library, which was 
at my house in Cross-street, Hatton 
Garden, in which house I have heard the 
famous Mr. Flampsteed once also lived. 
It lasted about two years, frum July 3rd, 
1715, to June 28th, 1717; of which se- 
ciety, its chairman, and secretary, and 
rules, see Dr. Clarke's Life.’ 

* Of this little society, it appears that 
Edward Talbot was, for a season, a mem- 
ber. His introduction to Whiston, and 
the termination of their intercourse, are 
thus characteristically related by himself. 
‘When Mr. Rundel came afterwards to 
London, he became an hearty and zealous 
member of our society; and introduced 
into it another excellent young man, Mr. 
Talbot, the son of Bishop Talbot, who 
afterwards took holy orders and died very 
young.’ ‘Now, although Mr. Rundel 
was at first so zealous for religion as @ 
member of our society, yet did not he k 
himself in so temperate and abstemious @ 
way of living, a8 one that seemed disposed 
to be a confessor ought to use himself to ; 
which made that real confessor, Mr, 
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Evelyn, then say, that Mr. Rundel did 
not seem cut out for such sufferings as 
confessors are to expect. Accordingly, 
Mr. Runde! once invited me to eat a 
cheesecake, as he termed it, with Mr. 
Talbot and himself, to which invitation I 
agreed, without suspicion of any particular 
design. But when I came, I found such 
a collation of wine and sweetmeats pre- 
pared, as little corresponded to the terms 
of the invitation. After some time the 
secret was disclosed ; and I was informed 
that they were both determined to sign 
the Thirty-nine Articles, and take holy 
orders, and preferment, Tais greatly sur- 
prised me, and occasioned this short, but 
sharp answer from me: ‘I understand you 
well; you are going to leave the paths of 
uprightvess, to walk in the ways of dark- 
ness, and I will have nothing more to do 
with you,” 


Talbot, upon breaking with the Pri- 
mitive Christians and their original 
patriarch, was nominated to the living 
of Hendred, which is situated near 
Wantage, the place of Butler's nativity. 
This was in 1717, at which date, it is 
certain, from the circumstances of his 
occasionally supplying Talbot's place 
at Hendred, that Butler also had taken 
orders. But we have no means of 
knowing at what exact time he entered 
on the ministry, or by what bishop he 
was ordained. He certainly appears 
to have had no fixed charge until early 
in the next year, 1718, when, at the age 
of twenty-six, he was nominated to the 
preachership of the rolls, upon the joint 
recommendation of Mr. Talvot, and his 
old correspondent, Dr. Samuel Clarke, 
then rector of St. James’s. 


In 1719, was published an anony- 
mous pamphiect, entitled, “ A Letter of 
Thanks froma Young Clergymian to 
the Rev. Dr. Hare, for his Visitation 
Sermon at Putney,” which, upon the 
authority of a list of books published 
in the Bangorian Controversy, drawn 
up by Thomas Herne, printed in the 
folio edition of Hoadley’s works, has 
been confidently attributed to Bishop 
Butler. The circumstances of the 
pampblet are these: Hare, who, when 
at the University, was always under- 
stood to belong to the low-chureh and 
whig party of divines, and was even, 
if we may believe Whiston, more than 
suspected of great heterodoxy in his 
opinions ; had published au ironical 
tract, with this title, “ The Difficulties 
and Discouragements which attend the 
Study of the Scriptures in the Way of 
Private Judgment, Represented in a 


sates toa Young Clergyman, by a 
} resbyter of the Church of England,” 
The true design of this tract was, to 
shame the high-charch dignitaries of 
the day out of their bigoted and into. 
lerant principles. But it had the fate 
of “ The Pope's Letter.” Hare's irony 
was mistakeu fur earnest, and Delany, 
in particular, in his Revelation Exa- 
mined wilh Candour, made most tragi- 
cal outeries against the barefaced inie 
quity of his conduct. To obviate such 
misconceptions, Dr. Clarke was in- 
duced to write an excellent “ Conclu. 
sion” to the piece, which was appended 
to all future editions, and in which its 
real drift and intention was explained, 
But the time soon came, when Hare 
found it convenient to quarrel with his 
quondam associates, and court the fa 
vour of those same intolerant ecclesias- 
tics, on whoin he had poured out such 
bitter scorn and sarcastic contempt. 
And, in 1719, he publicly proclaimed 
his adhesion to the high-church party, 
by attacking, from the pulpit, the doc. 
trines which Hoadley had asserted in 
his celebrated sermon on the nature of 
Christ’s kingdom, The pamphlet at- 
tributed to Butler is an ironical reply 
to this discourse of Hare’s. The writer, 
assuming the churacter of the same 
country clergyman to whom Hare's 
former treatise had been addressed, 
affects to believe that his instructor is 
just as little sincere in his vindication 
of church authority, as he had been 
in his dissuasion from the exercise of 
private judgment. As to the question 
of authenticity, the evidence for attri- 
buting it to Butler rests wholly upon 
the catalogue before referred to. That 
there was no allusion to Butler in the 
list, as originally drawn up by Herne, 
Mr. Bartlett has placed beyond all 
manner of doubt. Who inserted his 
name, is altogether uncertain, so that 
the ouly producible authority is the 
Rev. John Hoadley, the editor of the 
Bishop’s works, whom we may pre- 
sume.to have been the original interpo- 
lator. As to internal evidence, Mr. 
Bartlett seems to feel considerable he- 
sitation in deciding either way, and it 
is so long since we saw the book, (for 
it is a very rare tract, and not in the 
College library,) that we cannot speak 
ourselves, wihany greater degree of 
confidence. ir impression, we well 
remember, was against attributing itto 
Butler. If Builer were, indeed, the 
author, we may suppose that he under- 
took the work at the instigation of his 
patron, Dr. Clarke, who, doubtless, 
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felt no slight annoyance at what he 
must have regarded as the apostasy of 
his former friend. ‘ 

But, upon the whole, we are deci- 
dedly against attributing the tract to 
Butler. The uniform seriousness and 

ravity of that great man’s behaviour ; 
Fis total abstinence, in every other in- 
stance, from any kind of persona! allu- 
sion, and the general meekness of wisdom 
which was so pre-eminently character- 
istic of his conduct—these, if there 
were no other considerations, would 
make us very slow to suppose him the 
writer of so keen a piece of personal 
satire. Perhaps, too, it may not be 
altogether impossible ‘to account for 
the way in which the mistake was 
originally occasioned. In Herne’s own 
catalogue, as we said before, there is 
no mention of Bishop Butler, but the 
pamphlet is said to be attributed, by 
common report, to “the person who 
has favoured the world with several of 
the best Free Thinkers, as that on optic 
glasses,” &c. Now, the Free Thinker 
was a whig periodical, in 1718, the 
principal contributors to which are 
supposed to have been Dr. Hugh 
Boulter, afterwards Primate of Ireland ; 
Ambrose Phillips, the poet s Gilbert 
Burnet, junior, and the Rev. Mr. Ste- 
vens. In the very year of 1719, in 
which the letter to Hare was published, 
Boulter was rewarded for his services 
by the bishopric of Bristol, the same 
see which was, at a subsequent period, 
conferred on Butler. Is it impossible, 
then, that Mr. Hoadley may have found 
some MS. note of either Herne or 
Fiexman, in the catalogue, to the effect 
that the person indicated was “ Dr. 
B—t—r, Bishop of Bristol,” and, de- 
ceived by the similarity of name and 
title, may have been induced to ascribe 
that to Butler, which is due, if our con- 
jecture be allowed, to Boulter? After 
all, we are inclined to acquiesce in this 
as the least improbable solution of the 
difficulty. At any rate, we believe 
that no one who will take the trouble 
of comparing the analogy between optic 
glasses and reason in the Free Thinker, 
with the acknowledged analogy of na- 
tural and revealed religion of Bishop 
Butler, will be disposed to admit the 
claims of the former to the same illus- 
trious parentage as the latter. 

But, to return, We notice already 
the strict and early friendship which 
subsisted between Secker and Butler : 
and, one of Butler’s earliest cares, 
when settled himself, was to provide a 
settlement for his old companion, 
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Secker, who shared in Butler’s doubts 
of the propriety of continuing in the 
dissenting connexion, but had not been 
equally fortunate in satisfying himself 
on the expediency of receiving orders 
in the Church of England, had resolved 
to study medicine, and, with that de- 
sign, had gone upon the Continent, to 
visit the most flourishing schools at 
that time in Europe. Butler and he 
maintained, however, a constant cor- 
respondence ; and, at last, he was per- 
suaded to return to England, and con- 
form to the established discipline. On 
his return, in 1720, he was introduced 
to Butler’s college friend, Edward Tal- 
bot, whose acquaintance, unhappily, 
he did not long enjoy, as that amiable 
man died of the small-pox, in the win- 
ter of that same year. On his death- 
bed, he is said to have recommended 
Butler and Secker to the patronage of 
his father. Nor was his recommenda- 
tion unavailing, for, upon that prelate’s 
translation to the see of Durham, in 
1721, he presented Butler with the 
living of Haughton, near Darlington, 
and Secker with that of Haughton le 
Spring. 

Secker, though he resembled Butler 
in many respects, was possessed of far 
more worldly prudence and dexterity 
than his philosophic friend. Indeed, 
his caution and reserve were so re- 
markable, that it gave occasion to 
Hoadley and others tu charge him very 
plainly with habitual hypocrisy and de- 
ceit. On the present occasion, how- 
ever, his practical wisdom appears in a 
very favorable light. It seems to have 
been one of Butler's peculiarities, to 
have a great fondness for stately and 
solid buildings. All through his life, 
upon ary change of residence, we hear 
of his enlarging, or beautifying the 
mansion he was to occupy. Thus, he 
is said to have expended great sums 
upon the Palace, at Bristol ; and, when 
transferred to Durham, he immediately 
repaired the castle, and restored the 
old tapestry to its walls. His house 
at Hampstead is celebrated, by Miss 
Talbot, as “elegant and enchanting ;” 
and we shall hear, anon, of its painted 
glass, so “richly dight,” that tradition 
made it a present from no less a person 
than the pope. This taste, it would 
appear, he was about to gratify in a 
very rash manner, and with insufficient 
funds, upon the ruinous parsonage of 
Haughton, and would have run himself 
into great expense, had not Secker 
prevailed upon Bishop Talbot to trans- 
fer him to the richer benefice of Stan- 
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hope, which was provided with a more 
spacious and substantial dwelling. At 
this period, says Mr. Bartlett, the last 
trace of pecuniary assistance from the 
family at Wantage, appears in an 
entry, among his memoranda, dated, 
January, 1725. “Received of my 
brother, £100.” 


«© When Butler became the incumbent 
of a country parish, in 1722, it was his 
eustom, until his resignation of the 
preachership of the rolls, in 1726, to di- 
vide the year between his duties in the 
metropolis, and those at his living; nor 
was he more diligent and Jaborious in his 
pulpit preparations for his learned Lon- 
don auditory, than assiduous and kind ia 
hisattentions to his rustic pari-hioners. 

« Early in the year 1726, Mr. Batler 
published fifteen sermons preached at the 
Rolls Chapel, and dedicated them to Sir 
Joseph Jekyll, Master of the Rolls, &c. 

“ Although these sermons were selected 
without any particular reason, ‘ their be- 
ing taken,’ as the author informs us, 
‘from amongst others preached in the 
same place, through a course of eight 
years, being ina great measure a ‘ciden- 
tal,’ they have been regarded, by the 
learned of all denominations, as contain- 
ing such a fund of discriminating princi- 
ples, lying at the root of Christian morals, 
as would be sought for in vain in the 
writings of any other theologian Sir 
James Mackintosh, in his ethical philoso- 
phy, observes, * in these sermens, he has 
taught truths more capable of being ex. 
actly distinguished from the doctrines of 
his predecessors, more satisfactorily esta- 
blished by him, more comprehensively 
applied to particulars, more rationally 
connected with each other, and therefore 
more worthy of the name of diseuvery, 
ghan any with which we are acquainted.'” 


His grand merit, as a teacher of the 
theory of moruls is, indeed, as Mr. 
Bartlett truly says, the manner in 
which he has uufolded the natural su- 
premacy of conscience. It is this which 
essentially distinguishes Bishop Butler 
from the sentimental sehool of Shaftes- 
bury and Hutcheson. With them, 
the conscience was hardly to be distin- 
guished, in dignity, from any other of 
the thousand various emotions which 
take their turns in the human mind, 


In their system, the judgment of con- 
science, was made a thing of the same 
kind, as the judgment of taste, and car- 
ried with it no intelligible idea of strict 
moral obligation. Tiis fatal error in 
their doctrine, and the fact that the 


maintainers of it were, for the most 


part, tainted with deistical principles; 
had brought it into great odium 
amongst divines ; so that, at this time, 
the theories of Clarke and Wollaston 
who, differing only in the form of ex. 
pression, founded morality upon what 
was called by the former, the essential 
differences of actions, and by the lat. 
ter, (in an affected phrase which he 
seems to have borrowed from S. Aus 
gustine,) the truth of things, contended 
for the palm with the utilitarian scheme, 
in that religions modification of it (so 
strennously defended by Rutherford 
and Paley), which makes a regard to 
self, the moving spring of action, and 
the arbitrary will of God, annexing ha 
piness to one species of conduct, and 
misery to another, the rule by which 
self-love is to be directed. These were 
the rival systems that divided between 
them, the favour of the Christian pub- 
lic. 

It is remarkable with what cool mo- 
deration, (far removed from the dogma. 
tic intolerance of those whose chief de. 
sire is fame, not truth,) Bishop Butler 
corrects the extravagance of all; at the 
same time that he fully recognizes 
whatever was sound in the partial theo- 
ries of each. The infidelity of Lord 
Shaftesbury did not deter him from 
praising, as it deserved, that writer's zeal 
and ability in asserting the existence of 
the moral sense ; at the same time that 
he pointed out, how far he had fallen 
short of giving the whole of whut 
ouzht to have been said on the subject, 
and showed the dangerous conse- 
quences which would follow from his 
doctrine, if it were not for the conside- 
ration, which he had omitted of the ree 
lative dignities of the faculties amongst 
themselves, and their natural subordi- 
nation to conscience. For conscience, 
according to Butler, is the mind, sitting 
in judgment upon its own acts ; and as 
all its other functions are thus, by the 
very terms of the definition, the sub- 
jects of this review, it is indisputable, 
that the emotion of approbation, or dis- 
approbation, which, by the constitution 
of our nature, springs up within our 
breasts, in reviewing our thoughts and 
deeds, umst carry with it the weight of 
an authoritative sentence, and bear that 
stamp of superiority, above the feelings 
excited in any other state of mind, as 
to render it highly unreasonable to con- 
found such different phenomena. 

We may be, perhap-, allowed to ex~ 
press our doubts, whether, even at the 


present day, this reflex attribute of con- 
science, properly su called, in which ite 
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ifie superiority to other instinctive 
sentiments is founded, is at all suffi- 
ciently insisted on. We would men- 
tion, in particular, Dr. Thomas Brown's 
lectures, as a remarkable instance of 
this omission. Brown, indeed, seems 
only protected from falling under the 
same censure as Lord Shaftesbury, by 
the prominence which he assigns to 
the ideas of merit and demerit, in ex- 
plaining the nature of our moral emo- 
tions. For our own parts, we cannot 
help thinking, that it might conduce 
greatly to the perspicuity of men’s rea- 
sonings on this subject, if the mere 
emotion itself, of approbation or disap- 

bation, (which often rises up, like 
the inferior emotions, without any pre- 
vious deliberation,) were distinguished 
by some appropriated name, from that 
complex state of mind, which includes 
the notion of a precedent reflexion, and 
survey of our conduct. 

To this latter, in which reason, as it 
were, sets her seal to the former ver- 
dict, we would confine the term con- 
science: while the bare emotion itself, 
might perhaps be conveniently designut- 
ed by the old title of the moral sense. 
Something of this sort the elder casuists 
seem to have aimed at, by their dis- 
tinction of Yuvrngness and dIsarnencis ; the 
first, being defined, the repository of 
practical principles, the second, the act 
of reason comparing our conduct with 
them; or, (to use an illustration of S. 
Jerome’s,) the Bvvrignris may be liken- 
ed to a burning ember, and the darngners 
to the heaping fuel on it. 

In his treatment of the theory of 
Clarke, Butler displayed a similar mo- 
deration, and, in this respect, his beha- 
viour stands in a very favourable con- 
trast with that of his later followers. 
These writers appear to act, as if it 
were necessary for Bishop Butler's sys- 
tem, that what they are pleased to look 
on as the rival system of Clarke and 
Cudworth, should be utterly exploded 
and proscribed. Not so thought their 
master. He is upon all occasions 
ready to admit the truth of Clarke's 
doctrine, as to the essential differences 
of things, and takes pains to show 
Clarke’s method and his own, though 
totally independent, are perfectly con- 
sistent with each other ; Clarke's being 
concerned with the odjective, and But- 
ler’s with the subjective nature of virtue. 
But we cannot express the difference 
more clearly than in the Bishop’s own 
words : “ There are two ways,” says he, 
“in which the subject of morals may be 


treated. One begins from inquiry into 
the abstract relations of things—the 
other, from a matter of fact, namely, 
what the particular nature of man is, its 
several parts, their economy or constitu- 
tion ; from whence it proceeds to deter- 
mine what course of life it is that is cor- 
respondent to this whole nature......... 
They both lead to the same thing, and 
they exceedingly strengthen and en- 
force each other. The first seems 
the most direct formal proof, and, in 
some respects, the least liable to cavil 
and dispute,” &c.— Preface to the Second 
Ed. of the Sermons. Yet, accordiag to 
the Scottish metaphysicians, the fitness 
of things is unintelligible without the 
moral sense, and superfluous with it. 
“ Since any human action,” it is said, “in 
producing any effect whatever, must be 
in conformity with the fitnesses of things, 
the limitation of virtue to actions which 
are in conformity with these fitnesses 
has no meaning, unless we have pre- 
viously distinguished the ends which 
are morally good, from the ends which 
are morally evil, and limited the con- 
formity of which we speak, to the one 
of these classes.” — Brown's Lectures 
—Lect. 76, p. 511. So argues Dr. 
Thomas Brown with his usual subtlety 
of refinement. But, then, this argu- 
ment all along assumes, what cannot 
by any religionist be admitted as true, 
that there is the same consistent and 
regular suitability and proportion of 
things to the production of vice and 
misery, as there is to the production of 
happiness and virtue. On the contrary, 
is it not evident to common sense, and 
attested by the common experience of 
all mankind, that when by any forced 
misapplication of their properties, 
things are perverted to some dispropor- 
tionate and unnatural abuse, the issue 
is universally confusion and disorder ? 
Dr. Brown, indeed, appears to have 
been sensible of this difficulty, and en- 
deavours to evade it by an hypothesis. 
“ Jf,” says he, “the world Aad been 
adapted for the production of misery, 
with fitnesses opposite indeed in kind, 
but exactly equal in number and nicety 
of adjustment to those which are at pre- 
sent so beautifully employed in the pro- 
duction of happiness, we should still 
have framed our views and actions ac» 


cording to these fitnesses ; but our 
moral view of the universe and of its 
author, would huve been absolutely re- 
versed.” Now, here Dr. Clarke would 
have told his opponent, that, while in 
conceding the beautifully nice adjust- 
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ment of the constitution of the uni- 
verse to the production of happiness 
alone, he cut up his former objection 
by the roots, his present one was wholly 
founded upon a groundless and impossi- 
ble supposition—because the fact of 
the proportions and relations of things, 
as now constituted, being such as he 
admitted them to be, was the plainest 
proof that there must have been, in the 
nature of the things themselves, some 
essential differences which rendered it 
fit and reasonable for omniscient wis- 
dom to constitute them in their present 
order: since, as Butler owns also, “it 
seems as inconceivable to suppose God 
to approve one course of action, or one 
end, preferably to another, without sup- 
posing somewhat prior to that end, to 
be the ground of the preference, as to 
suppose him to discern an abstract pro- 
position to be true, without supposing 
somewhat prior in it, to be the ground 
of the discernment.”—Analogy, Part 
1, Chap. 6. But the real defect of 
Clarke’s system (as he states it himself’) 
lies in this, that he perpetually con- 
founds the orderly constitution of 
things, whose proportions flow from 
their eternal relations, with those es- 
sential differences themselves. For the 
phenomena of conscience place it be- 
yond doubt that there must be some- 
thing in the relation of moral evil to 
the divine nature, as well as our own, 
totally distinct from, and infinitely be- 
yond, any mere unfiiness, or want of 
symmetry. ‘ It is neither jit nor rea- 
sonable,” saysthe lively authorof Essays 
on the Characteristics, “ nor agreeable 
to the relations of things, that a man 
should talk toa post. Yet, although 
it be admitted as irrational and absurd, 
I do not imagine any of Dr. Clarke's 
defenders would say it was immoral.” 
Ess. 11, Sect. 3, p. 126. Indeed, it 
is in those cases where no one would 
think of calling a wrong action a crime, 
that the unfitness and unreasonableness 
of it are often most apparent : the lesser 
disgust at mere disorder being lost, in 
the case of moral offences, in the 
stronger feeling of conscientious disap- 
probation. Here, then, is the grand 
radical defect of Clarke's system—in- 
deed, of all systems which profess to 
make speculative reason the adequate 
guide in moral matters, and to render 
men like gods, “ knowing good and evil” 
in their formal natures and intimate es- 
sences, The universe is governed by 
“the interwoven agency” of ail its 
parts, the meanest working with the 
greatest, and each contributing to 


every thing. As such a scheme is far 
beyond the comprehension of our finite 
minds, we cannot safely take counsel 
of mere reason alone in operating to. 
wards the design of the Creator, but 
must still be content to follow, in man 
things, the same rule of instinct which 
directs the inferior animals. But then 
we are not dlindly led as they are, for 
we may (if we will) recognise the gra. 
cious hand by which we ure conducted, 
and trace its influence back to the 
author, if not forward to the end, 

But it is in his mode of treating the 
sellish system of morals, that Butler 
has most conspicuously displayed his 
sagacity and his moderation. His dis- 
criminating distinction between the 
pleasure which attends the gratification 
of our natural desires, and the imme. 
diate objects of those desires—(a dis. 
tinction borrowed by Dr. Brown, with. 
out the slightest acknowledgment) 
destroys, at one blow, whatever might 
seem to be plausible in the arguments 
by which it is supported; and this 
same Juciferous principle, developed (in 
the sermons of Human Nature and 
benevolence) in that masterly ana- 
logical style of reasoning in which 
he excelled all writers, has established 
morality on so sure a basis, that no 
portion of man’s duty can now be 
shaken, except by such engines as 
would subvert the whole. 

But, while he refuted the pretensions 
of a vicious selfishness, he was careful 
not to disparage a very different prin- 
ciple—a cool and reasonable self-love— 
cool, because free from the heats of 
sudden passion, and rational, because it 
has for its object our whole complex 
nature in its due balance and propor- 
tions. Such a principle as this, it is 
obvious, partakes in its very nature, of 
that character of supremacy which is 
justly claimed for conscience, und is 
essentially superior to all particular af- 
fections, because, as the whole is of 
more value and importance than any 
of its parts, its interests—a regard 
to which, is no other than self-love— 
must necessarily outweigh theirs. But, 
here also, as in the case of conscience, 
there is a clear distinction between the 
place which ought to be assigned to 
self-/ove, and the place which it ac- 
tually holds, between, its authority de 
jure, and de facto. Passion may pre- 
dominate over the will for a time by its 
brute force; but, after all, we cannot 
but feel that it would have been rea- 
sonable to sacrifice it to a cooler and 
more reflecting principle. It is in this 
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full recognition of the effects of the 
fall, this distinction between the actual 
and the intended state of human nature, 
that Bishop Butler is honourably dis- 
tinguished from most of his brother me- 
taphysicians, as emphatically a Chris- 
tian philosopher. Malebranche, in- 
deed, may claim to share this honour ; 
but Butler must enjoy the sole glory of 
establishing on the soundest principles 
what Malebranche builds upon no firm- 
er foundation than that of an hypothe- 
sis. That man and his inheritance are 
jnastate of ruin, bears the same im- 

ortant place in the philosophy of But- 
= as in the theology of Scripture. It 
is the corner-stone of both ; and this is 
the true secret of that inextinguishable 
hostility which infidels and Socinians 
have always exhibited towards him 
and his writings ; and as the neglect of 
this was the capital defect of all the 
ancient ethics, so the same error lies at 
the bottom of those fashionable, modern 
unbelieving theories, (such as those of 
Godwin and Bentham,) which profess 
to find the cause of human vice and mi- 
sery in man’s exlernal circumstances, 
rather than in his inward depravity, 
and promise us an atheistical millenium 
of morality and happiness to result 


from impartial legislation, and enlight- 


ened jurisprudence. 

If ever an author could justly chal- 
lenge the praise of originality, that 
praise cannot be denied to Butler. Few 
could be named beyond the borders of 

hysical and mathematical science, who 
. drawn out such a long thread of 
reason, and yet were so little indebted 
to the labours of their predecessors. In 
some cases, however, what was certain- 
ly (as it would appear) original, so far 
as Butler himself was concerned, had 
been more or less definitely anticipated 
by other writers, as the following ex- 
tract from Stillingfleet, in which the 
substance of his sermons on resentment, 
and the forgiveness of injuries, appears 
to be contained, will show :— 


“ The right of punishment is derived 
from an injury received, and, therefore, 
that which yives that right, is some da- 
mage sustained, the reparation of which, 
is the first thing designed by the offended 
party; though it take not up the whole 
nature of punishment. And on this ac- 
count no man can justly propose any end 
to himself in another's evil, but what 
comes under the notion of restitution. 
For the evil of another is only intended in 
punishment, asit respects the good of him 
for whose sake that evil is undergone. 
When that good may be obtained with- 
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out another's evil, the desire of it is unz 
just and unressonable ; and, therefore, all 
that contentment that any one takes in 
the evil another undergoes, as it is evil to 
him, is a thing repugnant to human na- 
ture, and which all persons condemn in 
others, when they allow themselves in it. 
It will be hard for Crellius to make any 
difference between this end of punishment 
which he assigns, and the greatest cruel- 
ty; for what can that be worse than 
taking delight in making others miserable, 
and seeing them so, when he hath made 
them, If it Le replied, that cruelty is 
without any cause, but here a just cause 
is supposed ; I answer, a just cause is only 
supposed for the punishment ; but there 
can be no just cause for any to delight in 
the miseries of others, and to comfort 
themselves by inflicting or beholding 
them, For the evil of another is never 
intended, but when it is the ouly means 
left for compensation; and he must be 
guilty of great inhumanity, who desires 
another's evil, any further than that tends 
to his own good, i. ¢, the reparation of 
the damage sustained ; which, if it may 
be had without another's evil, then that 
comes not by the right of nature within 
the reason of punishment; and conse- 
quently where it doth not serve for that 
end, the comfort that men take in it is no 
part of justice, but cruelty. For there 
can Le no reason atall assigned for it ; for 
that /enimentum doloris which Crellius 
insists on is merely imaginary; and no 
other than the dog hath in gnawing the 
stone that is thrown at him; and for all 
that I know, that propension in nature to 
the retribution of evil for evil, any fur- 
ther than it tends toour security, and 
preservation for the future, is one of the 
most unreasonable passions in human na- 
ture. 

« And, if we examine the nature of 
anger, either considered naturally or mo- 
rally, the intention of it is, not the re- 
turning evil to another, for the evil re- 
ceived, but the security and preservation 
of ourselves, which we should nut have so 
great a care of, unless we had a quick 
sense of injuries, and our blood were apt 
to be heated at the apprehension of them, 

“ But, when this passion vents itself, in 
doing others injury to alleviate its own 
grief, it is a violent and unreasonable per- 
turbation ; but being governed by reason, 
it aims at no more than the great end of 
our beings; viz. self-preservation. But, 
when that cannot be obtained without 
another's evil, so far the intendment of it 
is lawful, but no further. And I cannot, 
therefore, think those philosophers, who 
have defined anger to be dgetis duriAvariiosws, 
by whose authority Crellius defends him- 
self, when he makes anger to be adesire of 
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revenge, did thoroughly consider what 
was just and reasonuble in it, but barely 
what was natural, and would be the effect 
of that passion, if not governed by rea- 
son. For otherwise, Jul, Scaliger’s de- 
finition is much more true and justifiable, 
that it is appetitus depulsionis ; viz. that 
whereby we are stirred up to drive away 
from us, any thing that is injurious to 
us.” — Stillingfleet on Christ's Sufferings. 
London, 1669, pp. 291-4. 


The complaints which later writers 
have brought against the obscurity of 
Butler’s style, appear to have been 
pretty common in his own day ; and 
when, in 1729, he published a second 
edition of his sermons, he did every 
thing in his power to obviate them, so 
far as they might be fairly charged 
upon him, rather than upon the sub- 
jects treated of. The kindness of a 
friend has furnished us witha very ex- 
act collation of the two editions, and 
we venture to say that, if those who 
charge the Bishop with carelessness in 
this respect, were to take the trouble 
to make the comparison for themselves, 
they would find that every syllable of 
what appears to them a negligent and 
inelegant phraseology, had undergone 
the most scrupulous survey, and the 
minutest examination. Butler’s words, 


so far from being thrown out at 
random, were, every one of them, 
passed through the crucible, and puri- 


Jied seven times in the fire. The vari- 
ous readings which are detected b 

a collation of the two editions, are, al. 
most all of them curious, and some of 
considerable importance. At page 4, 
of the Ist edition, the following para- 
graph occurred :—* The relation which 
the several parts or members of the na- 
tural body have to each other, and to 
the whole body, is here compared to 
the relation which each particular per- 
son in society has to other particular 
persons and to the whole socicty ; and 
the latter is intended to be illustrated 
by the former. And if there be a like- 
ness between these two relations, the 
consequence is obvious : that the latter 
shows it is our duty to do good to 
others, as the former shows, that we are 
io take care of our private interests.” In 
the second edition, the words “we 
were intended,” were judiciously sub- 
stituted for “it is our duty,” the argu- 
ment (at this stage of it) requiring the 
assertion of design rather than of odliga- 
tion ; and the last sentence, (which, in- 
deed, was hardly intelligible,) was ex- 
panded thus :—“the several members 
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of the natural body were intended to 
be instruments of good to each other 
and to the whole body.” Again,in the 
note, at p. 6, the question, in edit, } 
stood simply thus—* Is there not often 
the appearance of men’s wishing well to 
others ?” Inedit. 2, the latter were ex. 
panded into—* one man’s wishing 
that good to another, which he knows 
himself unable to procure him, and re. 
joicing in it, though bestowed by a third 
person,’ which contains one of the 
finest experimenta crucis in the Bishop's 
writings. So, at p. 8,in the same note, 
he added an aphorism of the inductive 
system applied to ethics, which need 
not fear a comparison with any thing in 
Bacon, for accurate compactness of 
expression, and fertility of application, 
“ A great number of actions of the 
same kind, in different circumstances, 
and respecting different objects, will 
prove, toa certainty, what principles 
they do not, and to the greatest proba. 
bility, what principles they do proceed 
from.” 

We may find an instance of the 
caution with which Butler limited his 
expressions, by examining a passage 
in the note, p. 47, Sermon iii., as it 
stands in the two editions. In the first, 
Butler had said, rather too largely, 
that the proportion of the parts of our 
mental constitution was then perfect, 
“ when the under faculties are perfectly 
coincident with conscience, when pas- 
sion and appetite leads us to exactly the 
same course with reflection and judg- 
ment.” In the second edition, he 
struck out the latter clause altogether, 
and qualified the former, thus —* So far 
as their nature permits, and in all cases 
under its absolute and entire direction.” 
Considering, no doubt, that passion 
and appetite can never be expected 
always to /ead us to exactly the same 
course with reflection, however they 
may be compelled to follow in its 
track. 

Two passages in the sermon on com- 
passion, p. 93, show very plainly the 
value of these dsurigas Peovridss. After 
having observed that men of the great- 
est fortitude would, in distress, feel un- 
easiness at the want of sympathy, he 
adds, in the second edition, “and ia 
some cases, especially when the tem- 
we is enfeebled by sickness, or any 
ong and great distress, they would 
feel a kind of relief, even from the 
helpless goodwill and ineffectual assist- 
ances of those about them.” And then, 
having observed that there is a “ pecu- 
liar kind of calm satisfaction” attending 
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on compassion, he subjoins, in the se- 
cond edition, with his habitual caution, 
« unless in cases where the distress of 
another is, by some means, so brought 
home to ourselves, as to become, in a 
manner, our own ; or when, from weak- 
ness of mind, the affection rises too 
high.” We believe that these two re- 
marks contain the true reason why 
those incidents p/ease in tragedy. which 
distress in real life. In tragedy, the 
fiction is just strong enough to produce 
the calm satisfaction of pity, while, in real 
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life, the affliction is brought so home 
to our own bosoms, as to fill us with 
disquieting emotions. We have made 
this small selection from the varie lec- 
tiones of Bishop Butler, in hopes that, 
in this age of bibliography, some at- 
tempt will be made to publish the 
Bishop’s works, with the proper ho- 
nours of an English classic. There is, 
indeed, scarce a single alteration in 
the text—so careful was his choice of 
words—which might not serve as a 
text for no unprofitable meditation. 


A Polyglott Anthology. 


DEVELOPED IN FORM OF 


A DIALOGUE, 


COLLOQUIIT PERSON. 


Tue Herr Horranncoln Von Bauctravrer, a CELEBRATED TRAVELLER. 
Tugs Henk Porranpcoirr Von Turscnemurr, a DISTINGUISHED CRITIC, 


" Scexn.—A parlour in Bavotravuter’s domicile. 


Bavuctravter and his friend 


TorscHemupP are discovered seated at a table near the fire, with a bottle of Tokay 
between them. A pause has occurred in the conversation. BavuGTrravuTER seems about 
to light a cigar, which, nevertheless, he merely continues to hold up between his fingers, 
while his elbow rests on the mahogany. A universe of reminiscences may be detected in 
his eye. He sighs very peculiarly. 


TUTSCHEMUPP. 
Who are to be your publishers ? 


BAUGTRAUTER. 
Humm and Co. of Bamberg. 


TUTSCHEMUPP. 
Humm—Humm ?—yes, [ recollect. Butnkaann’s Book of Bubbles was one 
of their affuirs. Some tolerable epigrams in that too. 


BAUGTRAUTER. 

I understand that Pultrowski, the Polish exile, found one of them rather 
intolerable. 

TUTSCHEMUPP. 

Yes—and he threatened to sacrifice Buinkmann—but Butnxaann luckily 
escaped to Seringapatam, where an appointment awaited him; and in some 
months afterwards a letter cawe “from Indus to the Pole,” frankly confessing 
the del.nquency, and soliciting forgiveness. 


BAUGTRAUTER,. 
Why, it must have been quite a musquito in metre. 


TUTSCHEMUPP. 


Not at all, Merely this :— 


€pigram. 
“Strzemlejno sztdrosztj Pujitrzouskj ojpol dzcnek a gyeza.”” 
Quoth Prince Pultrowski, while darning his clothing, 
“’Tish odd! 1 can’t patch von singule hole !” 


“ Very odd,” said a hearer, “ for folks think nothing 
As true as the Needle to the Pule.” 


BAUGTRAUTER. 
Fill your glass. Your epigram reminds me of a reply that a Fakir once made 
meat Delhi. His coat, like Pultrowski’s, was a mere thing of shreds aad patches, 
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‘ My friend, said I, ‘your garment is extremely full of holes.’ ‘So you imagine! 
he replied, ‘but Pops, who examined the matter more narrowly, acquaints ine 


that 
‘ All are but parts of one stupendous hole.’ 


TUTSCHEMUPP. 


I should like to hear a German beggar quoting the Gulistan of Saapi. Well; 
let us have the sequel of your escapade. 


BAUGTRAUTER. 

You mean in Japan? Why, as I was telling you, when I saw affairs grow 
blacker and blacker there every day, I at last thought it bootless to tarry in it 
longer. Isaw I must pitch my tent elsewhere. Fresh jars were continually 
occurring between me and the nobles, whose manners were none of the most 
polished at the best oftimes. So, finding I could not recover my former footing 
at court, I apprised the Emperor of my wish to depart ; and he kindly granted 
me liberty, on condition that I should go to Transoxania, and be the bearer of 
some dispatches from him to the king of that country. 


TUTSCHEMUPP. 
Transoxania? In what mappe-monde is that visible ? 


BAUGTRAUTER. 

Fill your glass. ABuLFepaA will tell you all about Transoxania. Did you 
never meet some verses that were presented to a beautiful European slave in 
Tunis, by one of the old Transoxanian monarchs, who accompanied the Caliph 
Mookh-tahder on his expedition against Morocco? The first stanza runs 
thus :— 

* Chailehouc locmah, failehouc chind-roumahl." _; 


Fair child of Northern climes and skies, 
I don’t know what should chain you, 
With those brown locks and light blue eyes 
To swarthy Mauritania! 
O, come with me, my pretty prize, 
And, if you wish to reign, you 
Shall be the queen of a Paradise 
In bowery Transoxania ! 


TUTSCHEMUPP. 
I wish you would give me the Tartarian entire. 


BAUGTRAUTER. 

So Iwill, But to resume: off I went to Transoxania, and executed my com- 
mission. I would then have sailed for Europe, but the king had a very young 
wife —— : 

TUTSCHEMUPP. 

Who fell in love with you, 

BAUGTRAUTER, 

Bah! The king had a young wife—a girl half-past twelve, or thirteen ; and 
this baby matron had an album. One day I requested as a favor that she 
would permit me to copy from it a certain ancient Arabic song, the composition 
of Av Makeenan, a warrior who had survived the glory of the Barmecidian 
nobles fifty-eight years. She gave me leave at once, the dear little thing ; but 
her husband, who was the devil for jealousy 


TUTSCHEMUPP. 
Let us hear the song, Hoppandgodn. You can afterwards fabricate the 
particulars of the esclandre at your leisure. 


BAUGTRANITER, 

You are incorrigible, Poppandgodff. Open your ApELUNG. The music is 
wild and plaintive. I need not commend the words, for, even according to 
ee ScuveceL, Arabic admits of no comparison with any language 
besides. 
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Che Cime of the Warmecives,* 
“ Hudukahum ba daikhish, dilehim pirish.”’ 


My eyes are dimmed, my hair is grey, 
I am bowed by the weight of years : 
I would I were stretched in my bed of clay, 
With my long-lost youth’s compeers ! 
For back to the Past, though the thought brings woe, 
My memory ever glides— 
Toa long, long time, long time ago, 
To the time of the Barmecides. 


Then youth was mine, and a fierce wild will, 
And an iron arm in war, 
And a fleet foot high upon Ishkar’s hill, 
When the watch-lights glimmered afar, 
And as fiery a barb as any [ know 
That Kurd* or Bedouin rides— 
Twas a long, long time, long time ago, 
In the time of the Barmecides. 


One golden djeem+ shone on my board— 
One silver zhaunt was there— 
At hand my tried Karamanian sword 
Lay always bright and bare ; 
For those were days when the angry blow 
Supplanted the word that chides— 
’*Twas a long, long time, long time ago, 
In the time of the Barmecides. 


Through sahir§ and desart my mates and I 
Were free to rove and roam, 

Our sheltering canopy the starry sky, 
Or the roof of the palace-dome. 

O! ours was that wild life to and fro 
Which only Sloth derides— 

Led a long, long time, long time ago, 
In the time of the Barmecides. 


I see rich Bagdad once again, 
With its turrets of Moorish mould— 
And the Khalif’s twice five hundred men,|| 
Whose armour glowed like gold : 
I call up many a gorgeous show 
Which the Pall of Oblivion hides— 
All went a long, long time ago, 
With the time of the Barmecides! 


But mine eye is dull and my locks are grey, 
And my frame is bent with years— 
May I soon go down to the House of Clay 
here slumber my youth’s compeers! 
For with them and the Past, though the thought bring woe, 
My memory ever abides— 
And I mourn for the times gone long ago, 
For the Times of the Barmecides! 


* The final downfal of the Barameka, or Barmecides, the most illustrious of the 
Arabian nobility, is supposed to have occurred in the reign of Haroun Al Raschid, 
about the beginning of the ninth century. 

t Syrian. § ¢ Goblet. § Dish. ) City. q His body-guard. 
on, XIII. 2k 
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TUTSCHEMUPP. 


There is a marvellous resemblance between the first line of your song and the 
beginning of that stanza in Perevesi, in which the Milanese Mayor says— 


¢ Il mio naso e rosso, la mia perrucca e canuto’'— 


Til extemporise it for you in German. 


Stansa from the Ltalfan. 


Ere my nose was red, or my wig was grey, 
Or I sat in the civic chair, 
I often left Rome on a soft Spring day 
To taste the country air— 
All sattin and plush were my bran-new clothes— 
All white my lace cravat— 
All square my buskins about the toes— 
And oh! all round my hat! 


BAUGTRAUTER. 

My dear friend, that last expression of yours is RIccIARDETTO’s, not 
Perciesi’s. Surely you can’t pretend to forget the triumphant reply of 
Sigismondo to Giannetto in the Fantasmi—when Giannetto in vain endeavours 
to strip his antagonist’s helmet of the contested laurel-sprig : 


Indarno vuoi, te dico, prender’ quello, 
Perch’ e tutt’ all’ intorno il mio cappello! 


TUTSCHEMUFP, 

Come, come ; no improvising ! 

BAUGTRAUTER. 

To return, then, to Transoxania. I found also in the album what I thoughta 
very philosophical sentiment by a native poet ; and I transferred it to my tablets, 
The king, on discovering that his wife had allowed me to abstract the song and 
the sentiment, had the unfortunate girl sewn up in a sack and thrown into the 
Djoorah. As for me he literally caged me for six months. At the end of that 
time he liberated me, and told me that I was at liberty to decamp from Tran- 
soxania if I could enlighten him with respect to something that had latterly 
puzzled him very much. About two years before, he said, an Englishman had 
been a visitor at his court, and had written this inscription over the door leading 
into the court of King’s Bench: W1*spom anp Pow*er. ‘ Now,’ said the 
king, ‘ Wisdom and Power are intelligible enough, but the most eminent of my 
astrologers can make nothing of the stars. Something is evidently wanting. 
* Good,’ said I, quietly. ‘What do you mean by Good ? asked the monarch. 
«G, O, O, D, is wanting to make the sense perfect, returned I ; ‘but as twice 
nought is nothing, we will omit the centre capitals, and only take the extremes. 
Put G in the place of one star, and D in place of the other, and you have 
Wicspom anp Powper. The head-gear of your Majesty's lawyers, I believe, 
is that of our own.’ I said all this with astonishing gravity. Well: the king 
was so delighted! When he had finished laughing at my explication, he 
ordered me ten purses of gold. He was a liberal fellow in all respects, and 
especially lavish of the bowstring, which was in requisition at his court about 
thirty times a day. 

TUTSCHEMUPP, 

Then he must have had a prodigious number of strings to his bow. What 

was the extract you spoke of ? 


' : BAUGTRAUTER. 
A trifle, but perfect in its way : 


Cransoranian Bbflosopbhy. 
 Aalem bakkilse ssaafhi ibbret deilmiddir |” 
Make the round world thy Book of Examples! | 
Man and his mind are a study for sages : # “% 


He who would mount to the firmament tramples 
Under his feet the experience of ages. 
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Love what thou hast with a willing devotion ! 
Drink of the stream, if thou meet not the fountain ! 
Though the best pearls lie low in the ocean, ; 
Gold is at hand in the mines of the mountain ! 


; : TUTSCHEMUPP, 
Poor Cocking, the Englishman, lately illustrated the truth of the third and 
fourth lines to his cost. You came to Europe with your ten purses ? 


BAUGTRAUTER. 

Not immediately. I first took a trip to China. There I lent considerable 

assistance to Pavrnier in bis translation of the Two-te-king of Lao-Tsev. It 
is anoble work that—and for the age most wonderful! . 


TUTSCHEMUPP. 
Have the Celestials any poetry ? 


BAUGTRAUTER, 
All sorts, from epic to epigram. Here is an elegy on the death of a fisher- 
man, by WHANG-HUM, the laureate, who passes for the first wit in Pe-king. 


Elegy 
ON THE DEATH OF TCHAO-KING, FISHER AND ANGLER, 
“ Kien-yen-fo-ho-tsing-mao-lou-kloung-fi-tchao-king.” 


Tchao-king (Joe King) the fisherman, has paid 
That weightiest of debts, called Nature’s debt ; 
The only debt he paid, I’m much afraid, 
For all was fish that came into Ais net. 


Like a good critic, he was used to Carp, 
Though, critic-like, he seldom read a book ; 

But if his Lines were, in the End, found sharp, 
He mostly won his victims—with a hook! 


And thougk he seldom spared the Rod (his wishes 
Being opposed to that indulgent plan) 

’Twas plain they never thought him too officious ; 
At least they never cried, O, Fish-us, man ! 


He, like a timid miner, feared a Blast if 

Rocks lay too nigh him ; yet I may remark 
That he was bold, at seasons, as a mastiff, 

And then you knew him, far off, by his Bark ! 


He was no woodman : trees were things his soul 
Was manifestly never formed to reach ; 
The only Ash he knew of was Ash-oal, 
He climbed no Beech, but walked along the Beach. 


At building, therefore, he was no great shakes ; 
But those who fancy he knew nought at all 
About the science, perpetrate mistakes, 
For I myself have seen him make a Haul! 


His wife and he were two—a common case— 
And when gin-seng had made his utterance thicker, 

He’d swear upon his Sole he’d leave the Plaice, 
Unless Perch-ance she sold Her-rings for liquor. 


*Tis strange ! but Joe-King was not fond of Joking, 
Which proves that one may Sell what Fish he can 
Without in reason forcing or provoking 
The world to brand him as a Sel-fish man. 


But though his usual moods of mind were sad, 
And though he rarely hazarded a jest, 

Yet, when he stood beneath a bridge, he had 
An Arch Way then About Him, I protest! 
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And oft, when drawing in his nets, he’d make 
What most philologers would call an odd use 
Of words, for he would cry, Come, now I'll take 

A comfortable view of my Net Produce! 


And when Tsing-rang-tang died with scythe in hand, 
Mowing the grass, Tchao-king sighed o'er and o’er, 
And said, I'm sorry for Tsing-rang-tang,—and 
My reason is, because he’s now no Mower! 


But Tchao’s no more himself; for t'other day, 
After a dinner of Hashed veal and Pease, 

He perished in a storm ;—so let us say, 
Pease to his Hashes in the boiling seas! 


What think you of that? As a sample of the epigram take this from the same 
poet. 


€pigram. 
“ Mou-chen-ka.fong-te-lien-ya-ying-tso."’ 


A costly pearl tea-urn was made by Ya-ying 
A present of to Lao-lang-hi, his brother ; 
Who sent the donor one of silver, saying, 
* Ya-ying !—one good T-urn deserves another!’ 


TUTSCHEMUPP. 

Very Chinese indeed. 

BAUGTRAUTER. 

After all, in the epigram Turkey smashes China to atoms. WHANG-HUM 
cannot approach within a farsang of Rasueep. Mark the delicacy of the fol- 
lowing : 

Co Zeneebah. 
“ Aszarun ileh dzsebinum afitab u mahtatumdur.” 
Thine eyes and brow are my stars and sun : 
Ah! why then keep them for ever shrouded ? 
That pilgrim’s journey is never done 
Whose noon and midnight alike are clouded ! 


TUTSCHEMUPP. 
But then it is nonsense. In fact I never met a sensible epigram out of the 
French language. Match me this, if you please. 


Hélas !—je ne suis plus-—— 


BAUGTRAUTER. 
Qui est-ce qui parle ? 

TUTSCHEMUPP. 
Pooh !—an Ejected from the Chamber of Deputies. 


BAUGTRAUTER, 
Ejected? Why, my dear friend, the Bullot 


TUTSCHEMUPP. 
No polities. Suppose him, if you will, pitched out at the window. 


French Epigram. 


Hélas! je ne suis plus, a George dit, député, 
Ma mére est comtesse, et me voila désolé!— 
C'est bien affligeant, a Robert répondu ; 

Dis-moi : ta mére sait-elle que tu as tout perdu ? 


‘ George! I'm thrown out of Berks,’ cried Bob, ‘albeit 
My mother thought me certain of my seat!’ 

‘ Indeed ! said George—‘ that’s hard enough, no doubt, 
But, tell me ; does your mother know you're out 7 
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BAUGTRAUTER. 
Since you challenge me, I will give you your choice of half a dozen languages. 
Attend. ' First I beat you in English. 


En Ubhp-no Geritas, 


‘I thinks I ‘as got wast brains,’ said Stubbs to Snubbs ; 
© But does the world think so ? asked Snubbs of Stubbs ; 
‘Vhy no! said Stubbs, ‘ the vorld thinks me an ass.’ 

‘ Ab, then,’ sneered Snubbs, ‘ in Vhy-no veritas.’ 


Co the Sun. 
“ The war is avowedly one between Lower and Higher.”"—True Sun. 


My Sun, amend your spelling, I entreat, 
In times when Genius vainly seeks a buyer, 
And such as you are paid one groat per sheet, 
The war is surely between Lore and Hire. 


Che Nymph of Cea-ers, 


‘ Tea, cricd Anti-Slop, ‘ I'll swear, 
Kills the drinker soon or later.’ 

*So some think,’ said Slop, ‘ but there 
De tea fabula narratur. 


An Avver in the Grass. 


The sun was shining and the earth looked gladder 
As Hodge was adding stack to stack of hay : 
* Humph !’ quoth a saunterer who came that way, 
‘It is the bright day that brings forth the Adder.* 


A fall arrested. 


When Winter, traversing the Western main, 
Bound great Niagara with icy chain, 

‘OY? cried a Yankee player, who saw it then, 
‘QO! what a Fall was there, my countrymen !"+ 


Singular Duplicity 
When Charles makes love to two at once, the rogue ! 
And sighs to Jane and sends Anne billets-doux, 
How like he seems to Go-psmitu’s pedagogue !— 
‘’ Tis certain he can write and sigh for two "'{ 


We must Wite. 


* Poor Christopher's teeth,’ said Eliza to Mary, 
‘ Will doom him, I fear, to the green willow-wreath, 
‘I'm blest if they shall. though,’ said Mary, ‘ I swear he 
Must wed me, the villaiu, in spite of his teeth! 


Christopher, you are supposed to know, had exeerable tusks. Now to give 
you the coup-de-grace in Italian. 


Aull fools’ Dep. 
“Tl re d’Alger veni Aprile primo.” 


On April the first, eighteen hundred and thirty, 
When, beaten and crownless, the crest-fallen Dey 
Of Algiers entered Pisa, mid laughter aud sneers, 
* Never fear,’ said a wag, ‘they will offer no hurt ye, 
And, as for their mirth, even people less gay 
Couldn't well keep from jokes on the Day of All-jeers, 


* Jul. Casar, Act ii. Se. 1. + Ibid, Act iii. Se. 2. 
} Twas certain he could write and cypher too —GoLpsurrn. 
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Now to slaughter you in German. 


Mighty Ovv. 
* Als ein gewalt'ger Sturm, der das Gewiichs verdarb.” 

A tempest blighted Hans’s fields, and tumbled down his cottage. 
«’Tis mighty odd, quoth Hans, much puzzled, while he supped his pottage, 

he following sunny morn 

Beneath a tree, 

‘That that whieh lodged my corn 

Should dislodge me!’ 

Now to squabash you in Chippewawian : 
Wostile Engines. 
“ WAwarrayébeemohawka pawnooleey4cinahigaw.” 


A Mohawk met a weaponless Pawnoolee : 
‘Whoo-whoop!’ he yelled. ‘Notomahawk? That's right! 
T'll soon let every drop of blood in thy vile veins out !’ 
«I don’t want to de bled,’ said t’other coolly, 
And I have got a toe-Mohawk! That's left’ 


And, lifting up his foot, he kicked the Mohawk’s brains out. 
Now to dumbfounder you in Hindostanee : 


A Blowing East-Windian. 
** Pundjoob bhavasah Cowjee Bhurpooterib rayabsh.”” 
* How foolish of Cowjee!’ said Pundj to Bhurpooter ; 
‘He blows day and night to gain fame as a fluter. 
Why, he'll waste all his wind!’ ‘ Pooh,’ said Bhur, ‘so he should ; 
’Tis you know, an ill wind,—that blows nobody good !’ 


Now to take the conceit out of you in Irish : 


Catching a Cartar. 
D' jonoursiy reanb-bpyatpad le Zapp. 


‘ Bim me faith, but you've caught a tart manner, Kate Brady !” 
Said Shawn to his bride with the air of a martyr. 

* And what if I have, you spalpeen ? cried the lady : 
‘If I've caught a tart manner, you've caught—a tarter!” 


Cim Sulliban’s lea, 


Addressed to his mistress, in behalf of his courage in pilfering her larder. 
Dejp-cGu 5upt ga vaste meaca me- 
You say ‘twas a cowardly spacies o’ thievin’, 
Stbrippin’ your panthry bure, lady ; 
But that’s what myself can't be afther believin’, 
For faint heart niver won fare, lady !’ 
TUTSCHEMUPP. 

Your Pawnoolce must have been a stout fellow on his pins. Looking to that 
specimen kick of his, I should be inclined to consider the ex pede Herculem 
rule particularly applicable in bis case. But, pray, who supplied you with the 
Irish? You never kissed the Blarney-stone, 1 believe. 


BAUGTRAUTER. 

No, but I made an acquaintance with a very clever Corkonian in the United 
States ; and poor fellow! before the Yellow Fever carried him off at Natchez 
he left me all his papers. He was a poet. He introduced himself to me as an 
O’Gauvacuer ; and I, in turn, let him know that I was a BAUGTRAUTER ; 80 
that there was at once a common bond of sympathy between us, His “ spon- 
sorial appellative,” as he called his Christian name, was Felix; and he usually 
signed his letters and other productions F. O'G, ‘ because,’ said he, confidentially, 
*] am here under a sort of cloud.’ 1 intend to publish the entire of his literary 
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remains, as soon as I can get them done into German. There is in particular 
a metaphysical poem of his which I admire: the measure is that of the follow- 
ing stanza, which is the opening one of the third canto. 


Wy contpapndacs sul con n-54)pe. 


Though Laughter seems, it never is, the antithesis to Tears : 
The gayest births of Circumstance or Fancy 

But minister in masquerade to Sovereign Grief, who rears 
Her temple by that moral necromancy 

Which fuses down to one dark mass all passions of Life’s years ; 
And, as from even adverse facts VALLANCEY 

Proved us mere Irish to be Orientals, 

Nature makes Grinning Schools turn men out Sentimentals. 


Althongh most of his compositions are Irish, he was well acquainted with 
modern English literature, as I find from a poem which he left behind him ina 
fragmentary state, and which he calls 


Che Mule of Chree En-Werse. 


Men seem to have supposed in olden time Rhyme 
Crime : 

At least, we never find that they rehearse terse 
Verse 

Embellished with that all-transcending ending 
Lending 

Fresh grace and vivifying vigour, bigger 
Figure, 

And soul to Song,—making the dimmest dream-theme 
Beam 

In colors of sublimer weaving,—giving 
Livin 

Fire to the page, making a faint, though fine, line 
Shine, 

Rendering the sloven metre neater, meeter, 
Sweeter, 

And shedding, equally for soul and sight, bright 
Light 

Over the darkest cabalistic mystic 
Distich. 

They scribbled much, indeed, but I must add, had 
Bad 

Taste, and are, therefore, like (I’m thinking) winking, 
Sinking. 


F. O'G.’s opinion is that rhyme should be the vehicle of ordinary conversa- 
tion—but while as a philosopher I pardon his eccentricities, as a man of taste 
I burke them, You are critical, Poppandgodff, and 1 must quote with an eye 
to your ear. 

While I admire with what melodious tongue Youne 
Sung, 
And yield me up to melan-choly Croty 
Wholly, 
And find in Camppett’s Gertrude Wy'ming chiming 
Rhyming 
Worth six and thirty coffers of untold old 
Gold, 
The books of Ricuarpson me in a deep sleep 
Steep, 
From which [ only wake to blister Mister 
Lister : 
I think his puffy style made even pale Baris 
Fail, 
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And Grssox too, who was at best a rum hum- 
Drum. 

I scout each hollow claptrap that in Burke's works 
Lurks, 

And groan when some uncommon dunce exalts Gatt’s 
Faults, 

Whereof his shop-and-parlour tales their fair share 

ar. 

Of course I can’t and don’t complain of what Scott 
Got 

Of eulogy from those who in our days praise 
Lays, 

But I, someliow, whenever his flat prose flows, 

Doze. 

The low life that in peasants’ hovels grovels 
Novels 

May paint so-so, bat Butwer cannot soar o’er 
Moore. 


His allusion to the indiscriminate laudation bestowed by reviewers upon 
prose and rhyme is almost too severe : 


The wretch who, rescued from the halter, still will 
Kill, 

Or he who, after trampling tillages, pillages 
Villages, 

Has lesser guiltiness than one who, when men 
Pen 

Such rubbish as the dullest must despise, cries 

* Wise! 


TUTSCHEMCPP. 
"Ads eotes, O my friend! Forgive me the interruption, but I am two-thirds 
asleep. Have you anything very heart-breaking by way of variety? The 
Irish, I am told, is a lachrymose language. 


BACGTRAUTER. 
Affected to the last degree as you are at all times, Poppandgodff, I should 
despair of affecting you farther, even by the exhibition of O’REILLy’s entire 
vocabulary. But I will try to meet your wishes. Fill your glass. 


Zines on the Deathof **** #e** #294 


Bh) mo énoyse thom; rhearar a Erac on aye. 


I stood aloof: I dared not to behold 

Thy relics covered over with the mould— 
I shed no tear—I uttered not a groan— 

, 


But oh! I felt heartbroken and alone! 


How feel I now? The bitterness of crief 
Has pas<ed, for all that is intense is brief— 
; : 


A softer sadness overst 
But there thine imaze ever lies enshrined. 


ades my mind, 


And if I mourn—for this is human too— 

I mourn no longer that thy days were few, 
Nor that thou bast escaped the tears and woe 
And deaths on deaths the Living undergo. 


Thou fadedst in the Spring-time of thine years— 
Life's juggling joys and spirit-wasting fears 

Thou knewest but in romance—and to thine eyes 
Man shone a god—the esrth a Paradise! 
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Thou diedst ere the icy breath of Scorn 

Froze the warm feelings of thy girlhood’s morn— 
Ere thou couldst learn that Man is but a slave, 
And this blank world a prison and a grave. 


Thy spirit is at peace—Peace !—blesséd word ! 
Forgotten by the million—or unheard— 

But mine still struggles down this Vale of Death, 
And courts the favor of a little breath! 


Through every stage of Life’s consuming fever 
The soul too often is her own deceiver— 

And revels—even in a world like this— 

In golden visions of unbounded bliss. 


But he who, looking on the naked chart 
Of Life, feels nature sinking at his heart, 
He who is drugged with sorrows, he for whom 
Affliction carves a pathway to the tomb, 


He will unite with me to bless that Power 
Who gathers and transplants the fragile flower 
Ere yet the spirit of the whirlwind storm 
Comes forth in wrath to prostrate and deform. 


And if it be that Gop Himself removes 

From peril and contagion those He loves, 

Weep such no more—but strew with freshest roses 
The hetlowed mound where Innocence reposes! 


So may bright lilies and each odorous flower 
Grow o'er thy grave and form a beauteous bower, 
Exhaust their sweetness on the gales around, 
And drop, for grief, their honey on the ground! 


This last stanza is so musical in the original that I must repeat it for you : 


"Noir Farad an Lyle 7 5a€ FrON-150G Ir blast mine, 

Or conn na leapta na b-¢ujlip mo 5pad rnGe, 

Ur bjciy 50 mplyr ad cupceacs a Hays Taoead. 

Us yileat 4 5-cujyo meala appt a 0-Talally ad Znat C4oyyeat. 


Mellifiuous, eb ? 

TUTSCHEMUPP. 
Light your cigar. 

BAUGTRAUTER. 
You don’t wish me to go on? 

TUTSCHEMUPP. 
Skip to the end. Read me the last three verses. 


BAUGTRAUTER. 
As you please. 


But wherefore should our feelings overflow, 
Where but to feel is in itself deep woe ? 
And mine, alas! all merge in one emotion, 
As seas are lost in the abyss of Ocean! 


Enough : I go to join the vacant crowd, — 
Where mirth rings biithely and the laugh is loud ; 
For there society exacts its task, 

And each assumes his own peculiar mask. 
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I go—but still to see, where’er I turn, 

The consecrated phantom of thine urn, 

And feel that in my bosom’s deepmost cell 
Thy treasured memory to the end shall dwell. 


TUTSCHEMUPP. 
The nationality of Ireland appears to be rapidly vanishing. 


BAUGTRAUTER, 
It has vanished. Jr mica an Gne 4 D-Gealacé Za0)de4l. The 
lament is two centuries old. 


O! the fire is quenched on the hearth of the Gadelian ! 
The diadem of Banba is stripped of its cornelian ! 
Her prop is gone—her mighty one—her hero in a million— 
And she weeps, as a widow, for Aodha Ruadh Ua-Domhnaill !# 


TUTCHEMUPP. 
Who was he ? 

BAUGTRAUTER. 
“ The noblest Roman of them all.” Fill your glass,—fill—fill—fill! 


TUTCHEMUPP, 
Have you seen DrecusiEr’s last volumes ? 


BAUGTRAUTER. 
Yes: they grow thicker and thicker. 

TUTSCHEMUPP. 
While he himself grows thinner and thinner. 


BAUGTRAUTER. 
We should never judge of authors from their works. Is Drecuster pro- 


gressing ? 
TUTSHEMUPP. 

Yes, in unintelligibility. Every day spoils him more and more. He has 
been too popular. Tus wAsisors ssemoueas undsror’ sv eearrovess Qeovtiv: sO Observes 
Demostuenes ; and Drecus_er illustrates the truth of the observation. It isa 
pity, for his faults are the result of sheer wilfulness. However, I think he 
lacks judgment somewhat, too. Can he suppose that such perversion of talent 
as the following, for instance, will ever acquire him extensive reputation ? 


* An seinen héhlen Wangen kannt’ ich.” 


I knew him !—By that sunken charnel cheek, 
Aud spectral eye 
And drooping horizontal head 
I knew him! Yet I did not, could not, speak— 
I passed him by, 
And in cold silence cut him dead! 
I knew him by that great columnar brow, 
Once all unworn, 
And polished to the last degree, 
But furrowed with High-German wrinkles now— 
I could have sworn 
From that Shaksperian brow ‘twas he! 


Disastrous years had rolled since last we met, 
O’er him and me, 
O’er me in pain—o’er him in prison— 
And many a golden sun meantime had set 
Red in the sea, 
And many a silver moon had risen— 


* Hugh Roe O'Donnell, 
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And now we were estranged—and he was changed, 
As one oft is, 
By time, and inward agony, 
No matter :—all my eye—my quick eye—ranged 
Athwart his phiz, 
And told my heart it must be he! 







That heart misgave me! Though, said I, his case 
Be up the spout, 
I have no right thus ill to treat 
An old friend with a new (yet ancient) face :— 
I'll wheel about, 
And turn about, and jump it neat! 
I turned ;—he also turned—he stopped—he spoke, 
And cocked his eye— 
‘Ho! Hoy say, Jawvey!’ was his call : 
The cabman todilled up—the spell was broke— 
I looked most shy! 
By Jing, twas not my cove at all ! 














BAUGTRAUTER. 

The taste, or no-taste, of the age, encourages persiflage too much ; but 
anything is preferable to that pestiferous sentimentality that prevailed a genera- 
tion back. Look at ScHiLLer 














TUTSCHEMUPP, 





O Hoppandgoén ! 
BAUGTRAUTER. 


O Poppandgodff! I say, look at his Hero and Leander— 





TUTSCHEMUPP. 
Which opens with a fine stanza : 






Mark ye well those crumbling castle-walls, 
Where the sunlight ever gladlier falls, 

Where the moonbeam ever sadlier dwells, 
Where the Hellespont, with angering shock, 
Foams and rolls and rushes through the rock 

Portals of the deedal Dardanelles ? 

Hark! how stuns again that sullen thunder! 

But the power and fierceness that of old 
Tore two mighty continents asunder, 

Fail to daunt where Love is young and bold! 












BAUGTRAUTER. 

One swallow makes no summer. By the way, I made a neat application of 
that saying last year in reference to the son of the Starost of Molinsky. His 
tutor, “one Michael Cassio, an arithmetician,” had set him the task of summing 
up a number of vulgar fractions into one aristocratic integer. The young man 
swallowed a glass of ‘hot without’ to quicken his intellect, but still looked 
puzzled. ‘ Very strange that he can’t do it, said the tutor to me. ‘O! 
observed I, ‘one swallow makes no summer.’ However, as I spoke in the 
Magyar tongue I suppose the cream of the joke must have been spilt. To 
return to SCHILLER :—I was talking—— 














TUTSCHEMUPP. 
What do you say of La morre Fouque? 





Blasphemy. 





BAUGTRAUTER. 
; That the dull weed that rots itself at ease on Lethe’s wharf is a model of 
liveliness by a comparison with him. 







: TUTSCHEMUPP. 
My impression is that his poetry requires a peculiar talent in the reader. 








BAUGTRAUTER, 
Ay! such a talent as Goerne exhibited when he read for his friends out of 








the Musenalmanach that which nobody could find in it. Such a talent as might 


in the stead of the Pohlnische Sage beginning—(I quote from the Baron him- 
self) 



























Weit sind die Pforten aufgethan 
Zu Franken-KGnigs Feste, 
Bewundernd Volk erfiillt den Plan, 
Die Hallen edle Giste, 
Der Kerzen Strahl 
Bey Tanz und Mahl 
Schwebt an gewdlbten Diichern, 
Auf fleugt und ab der Diener Zahl 
Weingold in gold’nen Bechern, 


supply you with the following : 


All night and day lie the gates unbarred : 
The King of the Franks gives a dinner and ball ; 
The henchmen and vassals bask in the yard, 
The knights and the nobles dine in the hall. 
The lamps shed a light 
Indescribably bright 
From the arabesque roof to the floor of the palace, 
And, to-and-fro wending, go menials, attending 
The gobblers and bibbers with platter and chalice. 


Gay dancing follows the dinner and wine— 
His Majesty’s daughter, an awful beauty, 
Has waltzed with a Duke from the banks of the Rhine, 
And she leans on the arm he proffers in duty. 
So courtly is she, 
So portly is he, 
That they gaze on each other astounded together, 
And now the Grand Duke leads the lass to a nook, 
Where they talk in low tones on the broiling hot weather. 






Sir Hildebrand foots it with maid and dame, 
Now this, now that, as a partner he takes ; 
And all who inspect him, charmed, exclaim— 
‘The darling! Such nice pirouettes as he makes !’ 
Said the King, ‘ By the powers 
But this long Pole of ours 
Takes the rag off the bush as the pink of a Ritter!’ 
But the Nymph of the Nook never deigns him a look, 
And praise from all others is barren or bitter. 























At last she sails out, and he begs the favour 
Of whirling in turn with the fairest of all : 
*Tis granted, and he and his dear enslaver 
Exhibit their paces and shapes through the hall. 
So grand and so soft 
Mounts the music aloft 
That anon the brain of Sir Hildebrand reels, 
And he dares to begin a confession to Minna, 
In catalogue form, of the pangs that he feels. 


But woe is my soul for your triste young lispers 
Of love into ears that disdain to listen! 
Despite of his glances, his groaning whispers, 
His eyes that half tearfully wink and glisten, 
And gesture emphatic, 
Her looks grow erratic 
And turn from her suitor with ill-suppressed loathing 
To where the Grand Duke, boxed up in his nook, 
Sits plunged in profound meditation on nothing. 
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That one brief glance, full of love for another, 
Sped daggers und death to the heart of the Pole : 
In vain his philosophy strove to smother 
The serpents that jealousy bred in his soul; 
As backward he staggered, 
With countenance haggard, 
And feelings as acid as beer after thunder, 
*Twas plain that the dart that had entered his heart 
Was rending his physical system asunder. 


Now, rather than travesty my author I would let him alone altogether. Better 
no version, say I, than a perversion. Hence I entertain an unconquerable 
disgust against all translations, except those into German, which are improve- 
ments on the originals. Indeed German bids fair to become in another century 
the great literary language of Europe. 


TUTSCHEMUPP. 
And America ? 
BAUGTRAUTER. 
Never mind. Apropos of America: did you ever read Captain ALEXANDER’S 
Transatlantic Sketches ? 


TUTSCHEMU PP. 
I have no time to read books: you forget that I am a reviewer. 


BAUGTRAUTER. 

The Captain gives an interesting account of an English recluse—Francis 
Abbott—who took up his abode for two years on Iris Island, near the Falls of 
Niagara, and was at last drowned in the river. { happened to meet with 
this being in one of my own solitary rambles, in the Summer of 1830; and he 
was kind enough to let me rest in his hut for a week. He was the mildest 
creature [ ever met. He had written a good deal of rather fantastic poetry, 
in which his own disposition and feelings were the themes he most delighted to 
dwell on. I made transcripts of several of the shorter pieces. : 


TUTSCHEMUPP. ( Yawning.) 
Well: I grant you permission to repeat the shortest of the short. 


BAUGTRAUTER,. 
Don't fall asleep, then. Take another glass. 


filly fMausoleum. 


Fain would I, like poor KozRNeER, sometimes miscalled 
\ORNER, 

Be buried in some lone and wild and manless 
Corner, 

Near peers waters, or tall groves of 

ine, 

Or dells where jasmines bloom and slender lilies 
Pine. 

My tomb should be of purest Parian marble, 
Barred 

All round (to make all square) with bars of silver, 
[A grate] a fair 

And classic monument—in short, O, Public, 
A great affair! 

And on it should be graven verses by a 
Bard ; 

Constructed in the elegant and martial 
Alexandrine, 

Yet oh! not such a.lay as might have flattered 
Alexander in 

His pride of pomp and power, but having for their 
Sole 

Object to soothe, sublime and elevate the 
Soul, 
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And breathing first and last a wholly different 


Tone 
From that of —e Hotcrort or Wo.re 
ONE, 
Or any brainless esprit fort of these dim 
ays 
Whom self-conceit and boobyism combine to 
aze : 
And that this mausoléum might have nowhere 
A peer, 
Shadowing the creamy marble verdant-ly should 
Appear 
A venerable yew, of all trees in the 
U-ni-verse, 
That passengers might pause and say, ‘ There mourns the 
Yew-nigh-verse !’ 
Thus, by a wondrous chance, occurring, if you 
Sent-your-eye 
Through ages backward, hardly once in many a 
Cent-ur-y, 
The boorishest of plumeless bipeds breathing 
On our 
Green globe might reap imperishable fame and 
Honour, 


And have his thick skull bound with little sprigs of 
vy, 
Not much unlike the head (on copper) of George 
lV 


” 
And also stand enchronicled from sire to 
Son 
In every territory underneath the 
un, 
Down to the eighty-second, eighty-third, or 
Eighty-fourth 
Century as that great man who brought a pun so w- 
-eighty forth ! 


TUTSCHEMUPP, 
Pretty good that. What next ? 


BAUGTRAUTER. 
Lines written in the year-1829, 


On the occasion of the Cruce 
BETWEEN RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 


The slaughtering-match at length has ceased between the 
Great 

Barbarians. I am glad of it. These butcheries 
Grate 

Horribly on my nerves and taste. I have no 


ye 
For pikings, charges, cannonades, assaults ; not 
I! 


I leave the atrocities of long campaigns and 
Martial sacks 

To be dilated on and eulogised by 
Marshal Saxe, 

And all those who exult that bravoes should be 
Still let to 

Rise by the scymitar or fall beneath the 
Stiletto : 

Let such as like the pastime swim in War’s b!oo- 

sea; 

To me it were but dender compensation, 

D'ye see, 
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To have the letters of my name adorn a 
Bulletin, 
If I had got a harquebuss or musquet- 
Bullet in 
The brain or thorax ; wherefore, I declare it 
Again, 
I look upon the present peace as being 
gain. 
Yet though the hireling victim bleeds upon the 
Altar 
Of national enmity no longer, can we 
Alter 
Man’s universal nature? Muscovite and 
Mussulman 
Replace their poniards in the sheath, but who shall 
Muzzle Man? 
VoLrTairE, that crookedest of reasoners, he who 
In genius 
Was rather less ingenuous on the whole than 
Ingenious, 
May dissertate away about our natural 
Innocence, 
But innocence, I grieve to say, is natural 
In no sense : 
Scan human a a watchful eye, and 
o! 
What combative propensities mark high and 
Low! 
What if the atin sas weapon be his 
All? 
Is not the common cobler’s weapon too his 
Awl ? 
And though like Earth, which rests, they say, upon her 
Axis, 
The lords of Earth may sometimes rest upon their 
Axes, 
Discord is ever busy, and the mind’s eye 
Sees her 
Here, there and everywhere at once, small blame to 
Cesar! 
He for a certain season may renounce his 
Hostilities, 
Her cry on t’other hand for evermore is 
‘Ho! still-I-tease 
And torture on a separate petty scale, and 
Weigh 
Out pikes and ee poisons in my own small 
ay! 


TUTSCHEMUPP. 
Too didactic for metre. I confess I think love the only proper theme of 
poetry, as poetry is said to be the only proper language of love. 


BAUGTRAUTER. 

You will have the better half of the world your allies in that sentiment. You 
will also have the Oriental poet, Mustara Reezan, for he lays an emphatic 
injunction on his own honey-dropping mouth, to sing of nothing else for ever! 
Szoileh hali izek uk u mashuki shireen diken ! 


TUTSCHEMUPP. 
Shall I read you a little poem by Cascacni? You know he is a favorite of 
mine. 
BAUGTRAUTER. 
You should have asked me whether I would listen. Read any nonsense you 
please, my dear fellow. 
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TUTSCHEMUPP, 
Yes, but I'll stand none ; remember that, 


BAUGTRAUTER. 
And I'll understand none ; remember that. 


TUTSCHEMUPP, 
If you can withstand what J am about to read I shall give you every credit 
for a want of understanding. 


Co Laura, 
Addio la vita della vita! 


The life of life is gone and over : 
I live, to feel I live in vain, 
And worlds were worthless to recover 
That dazzling dream of mine again. 
The idol | adored is broken, 
And I| may weep its overthrow : 
Thy lips at length my doom have spoken, 
And all that now remains is woe. 
And is it thus indeed we sever ? 
And hast thou then forgotten all ? 
And canst thou cast me off for ever, 
To mourn my dark and hopeless thrall ? 
O, Perfidy ! in friend or foe, 
In stranger, lover, husband, wife, 
Thou art the blackest drop of woe 
That bubbles in the Cup of Life! 
But most aud worst in Woman's breast, 
Triumphant in thy blasting power, 
Thou reignest like a demon-guest 
Enthroned in some celestial bower! 
Oh! cold and cruc! she who, while 
She lavishes all wiles to win 
Her lover o'er, can smile and smile 
Yet be all dark and false within! 
Who, when his glances on another 
Too idly and too long have dwelt 
Can sigh, as though she strove to smother 
The grief her bosom never felt ! 
Who, versed in every witching art 
That even the warmest love would dare, 
First having gained her victim’s heart, 
Then turns him over to despair! 
Alas! and can this treachery be ? 
The worm that winds in slime along 
Is less contemptible than she 
Who revels in such heartless wrong ! 
Go, thou, exulting in thy guilt, 
And weave thy wanton web anew! 
Go, false as fair, and, if thou wilt, 
Again betray the Fond and True! 
Yet learn that this, my last farewel, 
Is less in anger than in sorrow ; 
Mine is the tale that myriads tell 
Who loathe to-day, and dread to-morrow ; 
Me, Laura, me thou never knewest, 
Nor sawest that if my speech was cold, 
The love is deepest oft and truest 
That burns within the breast untold. 
My soul was formed fur Love and Grief,— 
There both were blended at my birth, 
But lifeless as a shrivelled leaf 
Lie now my dearest hopes on earth. 
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I sigh—where none-my sighs return 
I love, but am not loved again. 
Till life be past this heart must burn, 
With none to soothe or share its pain. 
Adieu! in Pleasure’s giddy whirl _ 
Soon wilt thou have forgotten me, 
But where, oh, too-dissembling girl, 
Shall I from thy dear image flee ? 
Adieu! for thee the heavens are bright ; 
Bright flowers along thy pathway lie ; 
The bolts that strike, the winds that blight, 
Will pass thy Bower of Beauty by : 
But when shall rest be mine? Alas! 
When first the Winter winds shall wave 
The pale wild-flowers and long dark grass 
Above mine unremembered grave. 


BAUGTRAUTER (taking out his watch.) 


Half past ten. I shall be late at the Club. 


TUTSCHEMUPP. 
And I shall be early at the Spade. I work in my own garden, you know. 


BAUGTRAUTER, 
Mindful of the counsel of IsocraTEs, Wsigaouas ro psy cwpece tives Qiromovos, 1 3s 
Yugn Piroropos. 
TUTCHEMUPP. 
Ta ora ayadeu nai xara ovdey aviv moves x’, sxriesrsin Stor Sdoacv avSouares. 


BAUGTRAUTER. 
Rich widows and ‘lottery-prizes excepted. You may as well come out with 
me now, though. I have a few good things to tell you. 


TUTSCHEMUPP, 
And a multiplicity of niaiseries. 


BAUGTRAUTER. 
Well : “a friend should bear a friend's infirmities.” 


TUTSCHEMUPP. 
My reading of that is, A friend should dare a friend's infirmities. 


BAUGTRAUTER, 
Nonsense, Poppandgooff ;—Come ! 


TUTSCHEMUPP. 
Me voila tout prét. 
(Exeunt ambo.) 
Tue Ourt-anp-OuTer. 


CANADA—DESPATCHES OF SIR FRANCIS ‘HEAD.* 


Wuen we last addressed our readers leled in the history of the British em- 


upon Canadian affairs, we did not ap- 
prehend that we should soon have to 
acknowledge that Lord Durham had 
laid us under deep obligations. Such, 
undoubtedly, is the case. To him we 
owe the publication of the despatches 
before us; and to them we owe the 
development of a system of misgovern- 
ment, such as is, we believe, unparal- 


vire. 
’ We can with difficulty command our 
feelings while we follow Sir Francis 
through the details by which he vindi- 
cates his government of Upper Canada, 
and convicts his late masters, her Ma- 
jesty’s ministers, of a baseness or a 
blindness which, Were it not so con- 
vincingly brought home to them, would 


* « A Narrative by Sir Francis B. Head, Bart.” London: John Murray, Albe- 
marle-strect. 1839. 
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appear too monstrous to be believed. 
He has, indeed, proved his case by an 
overwhelming mass of evidence, which 
is too clear and too direct to be gain- 
said, as well as too strong to be re- 
sisted. His adversaries are literally 
crushed under the weight of the mass 
of evidence by which he convicts 
them, either of gross ignorance re- 
specting the state of public opinion in 
the province over which he presided, 
or a traitorous disregard of that opi- 
nion, anid a deliberate betrayal of the 
interests of the crown. We care not 
upon which horn of the dilemma they 
may choose to be impaled. They 
either kuew how far the loyalty of the 
people of Upper Canada might be de- 
pended upon, or they did not. If the 
former, we should be glad to know 
the hypothesis by which their oaths of 
office were reconciled with a course of 
policy by which that loyalty was grieved 
and outraged—by which every thing 
that could be done by insult, and in- 


jury, aud contumely, was done, to dis- 
hearten and to alienate the almost ro- 
mantically loyal Canadian population. 
If the latter—if ignorance be pleaded— 
possibly, in a reformed parliament, the 
lea may, and even ought to be, al- 
owed, We remember when it would 


not be allowed, and when impeachment 


would menace the state delinquents 
who should seek so to screen them- 
selves from national indignation. But 
times are changed, and the betrayal of 
our colonics may now be as meritorious, 
as was, in former times, the muinte- 
nance of those principles by which 
they might be retained in their alle- 
giance. In that case Sir Francis does 
her Majesty’s ministers no small ser- 
vice, by evincing their proficiency in 
that new code of political morality 
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which has, of late, begun to prevail, 
and by the adoption of which, in all 
its parts, they will, no doubt, ~best re. 
commend themselves to their revoly. 
tionary masters, 

But we must not detain our readers 
from the subject matter of the publica. 
tion before us. Sir Francis succeeded 
Sir John Colborne as Governor of 
Upper Canada. The former had been 
removed in obedience to the wishes 
of Mr. M‘Kenzie, a low adventurer, 
who, by means of a budget of griey. 
ances,* to which he contrived (no very 
difficult matter) to have a large num- 
ber of signatures annexed, had ob. 
tained the ear of the Colonial-office, 
which he abused by the most flagitious 
misrepresentations, The appointment 
of Sir Francis was supposed to have 
had the cordial approbation of Joseph 
Hume ; and it was one by which all 
the revolutionary clique were, in good 
sooth, quite as much delighted, as by 
that of Lord Mulgrave to the vice 


royalty of Ireland. But, little did they 
know the sterling British honesty of 
the individual who had been thus se- 


lected to do the business of the trans- 
Atlantic traitors. 


M‘Kenzie’s huge volume of grievy- 
ances had been put into his hands, 
with a special direction to bestow upon 
itall due attention ; and he accordingly 
made it his manual during his passage 
to his government, and was not without 
sanguine hopes that he would very 
soon be enabled to report to her Ma- 
jesty’s ministers that his political pre- 
scriptions had succeeded to admiration, 
and that not one single grievance in the 
553 pages of Mr. M‘Kenzie’s huge 
book of lamentations, was unredressed, 

Bat what was his astonishment to 
find that this book possessed one cha- 





+ ‘« In order to obtain sufficient signatures for this purpose, it is perfectly notorious, 
throughout Upper Canada, that the most barefaced and impudent deceptions were 
practised. In various directions agents were employed who, themselves, affixed the 
names or marks of all who could be induced to acknowledge that they had any one 
thing to complain of : indeed, several worthy individuals were added to the list, who 
actually believed they had joined in a loyal address. The names and signa- 
tures thus collected in batches, on separate pieces of paper, were then all pasted 
together, and, with scarcely any thing but these credentials in his wallet, and with 
unprincipled impudence as his companion, this low adventurer (by one of those 
eccentric chances which occasionally characterise the course of an impostor’s life) 
returned to his mother country, to introduce himself in Downing-street to her Ma- 
jesty’s Secretary of State for the Colonies, leaving behind him in Upper Canada 
that kind of character which, with more wit than elegance, has been thus quaintly 
described by an American writer :—‘ He is, without exception, the most notorious 
liar in all our country. He lies out of every pore in his skin. Whether he be 
sleeping or waking, on foot or on horseback, talking with his neighbours or writing 
for a newspaper, a. multitudinous swarm of lies, visible, palpable, and tangible, are 
buzzing and settling about him like flies around a horse in August.’” 
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racter in the Colonial-office, and quite 
another in Upper Canada? The 
« discontented gentlemen,” who set it 
forth as embodying the entire of their 
views, for the purpose of engaging the 
sympathies of their friends in England, 
had not the remotest wish that it should 
be regarded as containing a satisfactory 
catalogue of the various important 
changes that were desired and expected, 
pow that they had got a governor of 
their own ; and, accordingly, it was 
not more strongly recommended to Sir 
Francis by Lord Glenelg, with a view 
toa conciliatory adjustment of colonial 
disagreements, than it was, by the 
Canadian demagogues, contemptuously 
disregarded, Its completeness, or 
« finality,” was as utterly repudiated, 
as is, at present, by the English Radi- 
cals, the finality of the reform bill. 
But we must suffer Sir Francis to tell 
his own story :— 


« Among those who in private audience 


resented themselves to me was Mr. Bid- 
well, the Speaker of the House of As- 
sembly. To this gentleman, who was 
the leader of the republicans, I expressed 
the same language which I had addressed 
to the leaders of the opposite party, I 
told him plainly that I was an inexpe- 
rienced man, but that I would deal ho- 
nestly towards the country; and, being 
resolutely determined to correct the 
grievances of the province, I at once 
took up the book which contained them, 
and invited Mr. Bidwell to converse with 
me freely on the subject. 

“ To my utter astonishment he told 
me that there were grievances not at all 
detailed in that book, which ¢ the peo- 
ple’ had long endured and were still en- 
during with great patience; that there 
was no desire to rebel, but thata morbid 
feeling of dissatisfaction was daily in- 
creasing—that increase it would; and 
that, in fact, if it had not been distinctly 
stated that I was the bearer of new in- 
structions, those with whom he was as- 
sociated had come to the determination 
never to meet in provincial parliament 
again, ‘* What do you mean, Sir,’ said I, 
‘that this book of grievances, which I 
have been especially sent to correct, does 
not contain the complaints of the pro- 
vince ?? Mr. Bidweli repeated his furmer 
answer ; and from that day to the hour 
of his leaving the country never could I 
get him to look at the book of grievances, 
but whenever I referred to it he invariably 
tried to decoy me to some other will-o’- 
the-wisp complaint which, in like manner, 
would have flown away before me had I 
attempted to approach it. 
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When Mr. M‘Kenzie, bringing with 
him a letter of introduction from Mr. 
Hume, called upon me, I thought that of 
course he would be too happy to discuss 


with me the contents of his own book ; 
but his mind seemed to nauseate its sul- 
jects even more than Mr. Bidwell’s. 
Afraid to look me in the face, he sat, 
with his feet not reaching the ground, and 
with his countenance averted from me, ut 
an angle of about seventy degrees; while, 
with the eccentricity, the volubility, and 
indeed the appearance of a madman, the 
tiny creature raved in all directions about 
grievances here, and grievances there, 
which the committee, he said, had not 
ventured to enumerate. 

«“*¢ Sir,’ Lexclaimed, ‘let us cure what 
we have got here first!’ But pointing to 
the book before me—no, nothing that I 
could say would induce this pedlar to face 
his own report; and I soon fuund that 
the book had the same effect upon all the 
republican members, and that, like the 
repellent end of a magnet, Ihad only to 
present it to the radicals to drive them 
from the very object which his Majesty's 


government expected would have pus- 
sessed attraction.” 


There could be no clearer instance 
of grievance as a pretence, as distin- 
guished from grievance as a cause of 
political disturbance. Nor was this 
distinction lost upon the new governor, 
who very soon perceived that the agi- 
tators were as little desirous that any 
real remedies should be applied to the 
maladies of which they complained, as 
idle and profligate beggars are, that the 
ugly sores should be healed up, whieh 
they often keep open and exasperate, 
in order to practise upon mistaken com- 
miseration. Sir Francis also shrewdly 
suspected that the House of Assembly, 
which had been chosen undera M‘Ken- 
zie influence, misrepresented the public 
opinion of the province, and that the 
people themselves were as much dis- 
posed to be loyal and tranquil as theirc 
agitators were discontented and factious. 
He thus writes to Lord Glenelg, on 
the 5th of February, 1836 :—~ 


“« As far as I was capable of judging, it 
appeared to me that in general terms a 
good feeling pervaded a majority of the 
people of this province, who, intently 
occupied in their various locations, are 
naturally desirous to be tranquil, and 
equally disposed to be loyal. 

“ That party feeling, however, and 
struggle for office, which have existed so 
strongly in the mother country, have pro- 
duced similar excitements in this province; 
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added to which, strong repablican prin- 
ciples have lesked into the country from 
the United States. These various ele- 
ments have long been conflicting together 
in the House of Assembly, which, I 
firmly believe, misrepresents the general 
feeling and interests of the inhabitants, 
who, as have I before said, ardently desire 
peace, tranquillity, and a continuance of 
exemption from taxation. But, from the 
peculiar state of this infant society, all 
that is good and estimable remains at the 
bottom, while the surface is agitated by 
factious discussions. 

« As far as I have been able to judge, 
I should say that the republican party are 
implacable ; that no concession whatever 
would satisfy them, their self-interested 
object being, to possess themselves of the 
government of this province, for the sake of 
lucreandemolument. Under these circum- 
stances, I considered the great danger I had 
to avoid was the slightest attempt to con- 
ciliate any party; that the only course for 
me to adopt was, to act fearlessly, undis- 
guisedly, and straightforwardly, for the 
interests of the country, to throw myself 
on the good sense and yood feeling of the 
people, and abide a result, which, I 
firmly believe, will eventually be tri- 
umphant.” 


Upon the 15th of the same month, 
when he bad had a fuller opportunity 
of knowing the state of the province, 
and of seeing through the designs of 
the agitators, he thus writes :— 


« I can assure your lordship that I have 
had very satis‘actory and amicable con- 
versations with a number of individuals 
of all parties; and the more I reflect 
upon what I have heard and observed, 
the more convinced I am that the popu- 
lation of Upper Canada will eventually 
rally round this government, if it firmly 
and decidedly declare that it is deter- 
mined to maintain the constitution invio- 
late, but to correct, cautiously, yet effec- 
tually, all real grievances. 


« As long as the people in the remote 
districts are allowed to believe that the 
government of this province feels itself 
insecure, solong will they be disposed to 
attach themselves to whatever they are 
led to conceive has stability and strength ; 
but if their own interests be appealed 
to—if they find that we are anxious to 
infuse among them capital and popula- 
tion, both of which they ardently desire, 
and that nothing but dissension prevents 
it, they will, | firmly believe, very quickly 
correct for themselves the greatest of all 
their grievances—uamely, a factious oppo 
sition to the British government.” 


By a movement on the part of the 
Tories, or, as they are more properly 
called, the Constitutionists, in Ca- 
nada, Sir Francis complains that he 
was now embarrassed. An active mem. 
ber of his executive council strongl 
urged him to increase the number of 
that body ; and upon grounds, indeed, 
which were very plausible, and should 
have been deemed perfectly satisfac. 
tory had they been submitted at a 
more convenient season. But, in the 
then state of his information, the go- 
vernor did not clearly see his way; 
and while he felt that something must 
be done, in compliance with the requi- 
sition of his privy council, the danger 
of making a false move was quite ap. 

_parent. But we confess we do not re. 
gret that he was led thus early into 
negociations with the republican party, 
by which their designs were ver 
clearly unveiled : because this it was 
that caused him to make a timely and 
a vigorous stand against them. 


The individual in whom, from his 
ignorance of persons, he was led to 
place confidence, as an adviser in this 
business, was a patriot of the M‘Kenzie 
class ; and he at first insisted that the 
three old councillors should be removed, 
and that he should be enabled to make 
such arrangements as might ensure him 
the support of the House of Assembly, 
This last condition showed the governor 
clearly what he was at ; and he bad 
the good sense and the manliness in- 
stantly to reject it. 


* With this demard,” he tells Lord 
Glenelg, «I resolutely refused to comply, 
on the grounds that I had other interests 
besides those of the House of Assembly 
to consider—that the Commons already 
possessed its own legitimate power—that 
to impart to it in addition an exclusive 
influence in my council would be uncon- 
stitutional and unjust; besides which, it 
would at once connect with party feel- 
ings the representative of his Majesty, 
who ought to stand unbiassed, and aloof 
from all such considerations.” 


Finding that he was thus resolved, 
the “discontented gentleman” was 
contented, rltimately, to become a 
privy councillor upon his own terms— 
bringing with him, however, into the 
cabinet, one of the most arrant traitors 
in the whole province, and calculating 
that, in no long time, they would be 
enabled, in one way or another, to ac 
complish their common object. Sir 
Francis, however, was also on his 
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ard, and, in the letter in which he 
acknowledges their acceptance of office, 
clearly intimates his opinion of the 
nature of the trust which they had un- 
dertaken, and that instead of Ais be- 
coming their instrument to carry into 
effect the decrees of the House of 
Assembly, they were to be considered 
as his unbiassed and independent ad- 
yisers. His words are these :— 


« The confidence I shall repose in you 
will be implicit ; and, as 1 have no pre- 
liminary conditions either to accede to, 
or require from you, I shall rely on 
your giving me your unbiassed opinion on 
all subjects respecting which I may feel it 
advisable to require it.” 


This was, no doubt, a character 
which they hoped soon to change for 
one more in accordance with their re- 

ublican predilections ; and we have 
Five doubt that, had they to deal with 
a governor of the Lord Gosford or 
Lord Durham stamp, their expecta- 
tions would have been speedily realised. 

Dr. Rolph, one of the new privy 
councillors, was the individual whose 
appointment gave the greatest offence 
to the Constitutional party, and from 
which the greatest amount of mischief 
was apprehended. He was the friend 
and contidant of Bidwell and M‘Ken- 
zie ; and, as a majority of the then 
House of Assembly were pledged to 
their views of colonial government, and 
as these comprised not only that the 
executive council should be respon- 
sible to, but that the legislative coun- 
cil should be elected by, the people— 
that the governor, in fact, should be a 


cypher, and that the dependence of 


the colony upon the mother country 
should be a mere name ;—Dr. Rolph 
conceived that the time had come when 
the practical assertion of those propo- 
sitions might be insisted upon, and that, 
supported, as they were, by the House 
of Assembly, the governor would not 
dare to disregard a requisition to that 
effect from his constitutional advisers. 
The Doctor possessed that sort of in- 
sinuating eloquence which enabled him 
to prevail upon all his colleagues, both 
the old and the new members, to join 
with him in an address to the governor, 
praving that theexecutivecouncilshould 

e declared responsible to the people ; 
that this, in reality, was the law of the 
land; and that the old practice was 
unconstitutional. In case Sir Francis 
should be of a different opinion, this 
Council, sworn to secrecy, prayed that 
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they might be permitted to communicate 
with the people! ! Upon this he ob- 
serves— 


« When I received this unexpected 
document, which was regularly signed by 
all the six members of the council, I saw 
no reason to be alarmed at it. That I 
was sentenced to contend on the soil of 
America with democracy, and that if I 
did not overpower it, it would overpower 
me, were solemn facts,which for some 
weeks had been perfectly evident to my 
mind ; but by far the most difficult pro- 
blem I had to solve was, where I ought 
to make my stand. To involve myself 
in a struggle with the House of Assem- 
bly, about any one trifling concession, 
would, I knew, have brought the home 
government down upon me with all its 
power; the province might also, with 
some apparent reason, have complained ; 
and thus, bit by bit, and inch-by inch, I 
felt I might be driven to abandon consti- 
tutional ground, which, once lost, could 
never be reclaimed. It was, therefore, I 
repeat, with but little apprehension that 
J tound my council (who, I knew, would 
be immediately backed by the House of 
Assembly) had called upon me at once to 
surrender to a democratic principle of 
government, which I felt, so long as the 
British flag waved in America, could 
never be admitted.” 


His resolution was at once taken. 
The republicans had now made war 
upon the prerogative, and taken the 
initiative in a struggle, upon the issue 
of which the fute of monarchical insti- 
tutions depended. The least back- 
wardness on his part to repel this ag- 
gression, must, he foresaw, be fatal ; 
and he accordingly at once apprised 
the requisitionists, that they could not 
retain his confidence at the same time 
that they avowed such opinions. Their 
resignation followed as a matter of 
course ; and although four of them 
became almost instantly convinced of 
the imprudence into which they had 
been betrayed, and offered to recant all 
that they had written, Sir Francis wisely 
judged that the document by which he 
had been insulted could only be can- 
celled by the same council from which it 
proceeded, and that the reply which 
had been already given must be final, 
unless it was retracted as formally as it 
was made. He observes :— 


«TI had tworeasons for maintaining 
this course: first, because had 1 dismissed 
only the two popular candidates without 
explaining the cause, I should have in- 
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curred the greatest unpopularity, and 
should have been hampered by the conti- 
nuance in office of the other four; se- 
condly, because, for the reasons above 
stated, being persuaded that sooner or 
later it would be necessary I should stand 
against a doctrine which was rapidly 
tending to upset the prerogative of the 
crown, I deemed it advisable to do so 
before it got too strong for me, particu- 
larly as I never could hope to attain a 
more advantageous position for the con- 
test than that afforded me by the ill- 
written document of my own council.” 


By the House of Assembly he was 
now assailed with a violence for which 
he was quite prepared, as he fully re- 
lied upon the loyalty of the province, 
and was satisfied that the matter in 
dispute would soon be seen in such a 
light as must win for him “golden opi- 
nions” from all who were not arrant 
traitors. Towards the constitutional 
party the governor had hitherto main- 
tained a reserve which caused on their 
part a corresponding alienation. They 
regarded him as the representative of 
Joseph Hume, who came to do the bid- 
ding of Bidwell and M‘Kenzie,and by 
whom the colony was to be rapidly re- 
lieved from the oppressive interference 
of the mother country, and incorporated 
withall convenient speed with the Ame- 
rican Union. But as soon as he broke 
with the republicans, and evinced a reso- 
lute determination to resist the insidious 
encroachments by which the British 
government was to be undermined, he 
experienced a support from the Cana- 
dian conservatives which did them 
and him equal honour ; nor can we 
resist the pleasure of extracting his 
acknowledgment of that support in his 
own words :— 


« As soon as the constitutionists were 
convinced by the principles which I was 
maintaining, that, notwithstanding Mr. 
Hume's pestilential letter of recommen- 
dation in favour of Mr. M‘Kenzie, (who 
had openly boasted of it,) and notwith- 
standing the suspicious appointment of 
Dr. Rolph to my council, I was not, as 
had been generally supposed, a democrat, 
they most loyally, one and all, joined me 
toa man. Moral war was thus (as it 
long ago ought to have been by his Ma- 
jesty’s government) openly proclaimed 
between the constitutionists and the re- 
publicans ; or, in other words, between 
those whose who were for British insti- 
tutions, against those who were for soil- 
ing the empire by the introduction of de- 
mocracy; and I need hardly add, that the 
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approaching struggle was’ most anxiously 
looked upon by the other North Ame. 
rican colonies as one on which their own 
political destinies depended,” 


Every day now brought with it some 
demonstration of popular feeling, by 
which it became apparent that the 
demagogues had overreached them. 
selves. At a meeting convened by 
M‘ Kenzie and his associates, ten miles 
from Toronto, the county where the 
faction were supposed to have the 
greatest influence, the agitator could 
scarcely obtain a hearing, although 
every artifice had been employed to 
excite and to delude the people. Upon 
this Sir Francis observes, ina memorial 
addressed to the Colonial-office, on the 
6th of April, 1886 :— 


“The effect which this unexpected 
defeat will produce throughout the pros 
vince will, I am_ perfectly convinced, 
eventually break up the radical faction ; 
and as soon as I have an opportunity of 
visiting, as I propose to do if I remain 
here, every county in this province, and 
of meeting and conversing with the inha- 
bitants, I fee) quite confident that a burst 
of loyalty will resound from one end of 
the province to the other, for a more 
honest, well-meaning yeomanry and pea- 
santry cannot exist than his Majesty's 
subjects in this noble province. 

** It is out of my power to describe to 
your lordship, without the appearance of 
exaggeration, the joy and gladness ex- 
pressed to me by all parties at the con- 
stitutional resistance I have made; but I 
will not conceal from your lordship that 
there is one question in almost every- 
body's mouth, namely, * Will the lieu. 
tenant-governor be supported by the home 
government ?’ ¢ He never will!’ say the 
radicals ; * We fear he will not!’ say the 
constitutionists, 

“ Your lordship has to settle this ques- 
tion; AND, IN MY HUMBLE OPINION, 
UPON YOUR DECISION RESTS OUR PO8- 
SESSION OF THE CanaDas.” 


The readers will soon see how far 
his expectations from the Colonial- 
office were realised. The provincial 
aoe seer were still sitting, as Sir 
‘rancis wisely resolved not to dissolve 
them until they had put themselves so 
clearly in the wrong by their violence, 
that no man could mistake their ulti+ 
mate intentions. At length hey stopped 
the supplies—a measure by which they 
imagined the government must be’ 
brought to a complete stand-still. Sir 
Francis immediately reserved their 
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money bills, and refused to grant their 
contingencies—a measure by which 
their sources of patronage must be 
dried up, and the mischievous effects 
of their factious proceedings made 
quite manifest to all classes of the 
people. Having done this he pro- 
rogued the parliament, and awaited 
with confidence the result. His des- 

tches to Lord Glenely at this critical 

riod, possess an interest not exceeded 
By that of any official documents which 
we have ever perused. 


«© Why,’ it will be asked, ‘have the 
supplies in Upper Canada been stopped ? 
The answer is, because the complaints of 
the republicans were ordered to be cor- 
rected ; and being thus driven off their 
grievance-ground, they were forced by 

ur lordship to unveil their real object, 
which has been neither more nor less than 
to seize upon the power and patronage of 
the crown ! 

«+ And how,’ it will be asked, * have 
they attempted to do this?” I reply, by 
demanding that the executive council be 
henceforward responsible to the people ; 
or, in other words, to themselves, for the 
acts of the lieutenant-governor. 

«¢ And is this all?’ No; they fur- 
ther demand that the legislative council 
shall be elective ; or, in other words, 
that it also shall be nominated by them- 
selves; and, if this does not betray their 
real object—if this does not prove to 
people in England the traitorous, demo- 
cratic intentions of the half-dozen repub- 
licans who have been allowed to agieate 
this noble province—facts are useless, and 
argument powerless ! 

“If the duties of the lieutenant-gover- 
nor of this province merely consisted in 
his being one branch out of three of the 
colonial legislature, even in that case 
there could be no more reason why he 
should be governed by an_ executive 
council, than that sucha body should be 
created to govern the House of Assembly 
or the legislative council ; but, besides 
the lieutenant-governor’s station in the 
provincial legislature, he has to guard 
the lands and property of the crown: in 
short, he is the only individual in this 
colony competent to consider the interests 
of the British empire, of which this co- 
lony is but an atom. 

“The executive council are his privy 
council, to give him sworn advice when 
he wants it, and not to ‘ encumber him 
With help’ when he does not require it. 

“If Thad been governed by my late 
council, the constitution of this province 
would at this moment be subverted, for 
it,will be evident to your lordship that 





the unanimous demand they made upon 
me was contrary to law. 

“ This doctrine was, in 1828, clearly 
explained by Mr. (now Lord) Stanley, 
who, in reply to Mr. Roebuck’s motion, : 
‘ That a select committee be appointed 
to inquire into the political state of the 
Canadas,’ declared as follows :— 

“ ¢The first point to which the honour- 
able member referred was the constitu- 
tion of the executive council. It may, 
perhaps, be necessary for me to inform 
the house that the éxecutive council is 
a body acting in the nature of the privy 
council in this country—advising the 
governor, but not responsible to him, and 
forming a council against whose opinion, 
as well as with it, he may act.’ 


“« My lord, I most solemnly declare, as 
my deliberate opinion, that if this doc- 
trine be ever subverted, democracy, in the 
worst possible form, will prevail in our 
colonies. The two branches of the le- 
gislature have their respective interests, 
to attend to, which too often are made 
subservient to their private views; but 
the lieutenant-governor is the king’s 
sentinel, and if he be disarmed of the 
power he has received from the imperial 
parliament, and be fettered by his pro. 
vincial council, the republicans will move 
heaven and earth to become the indivi- 
duals to govern him, 

‘“< If the power of the lieutenant-go- 
vernor is to be surrendered, I respectfully 
recommend that the deed be done in broad 
daylight : for, to hamper him by the 
number of his councillors, or to oblige 
him to consult them when he does not 
need their advice, would most surely pro« 
duce the same effect in a weak discredit~ 
able manner. 

“ As the subject is of vast importance, 
and as I believe our colonial possessions 
now hang upon your lordship’s decision, I 
will proceed to show with what artifice 
the republicans of the House of Assem- 
bly of this province have, in their petition 
against me, endeavoured to attain this 
object. 

“I have stated to your lordship that 
the instructions you gave me to correct 
the grievances of this country have had 
the effect of breaking to pieces the re- 
publican party. The loyal feeling which 
is now rising up to support me in all di- 
rections is greater than I dare describe ; 
as a single proof of which | will inform 
you that ascene took place on my pro 
roguing the provincial legislature, which 
is unprecedented in the history of this 
country. 

« Although Toronto is, and always has 
been, the head-quarters of the reformers, 
and though this capital will suffer more 
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than any other part of the province by 
the stoppage of the supplies, yet never 
before was the parliament-house so 
crowded, inside and out, as when I went 
there to deliver my speech. 

« As soon as it was ended, contrary to 
all custom, a burst of acclamation re- 
sounded—cheers were several times re- 
peated, anda crowd of the most respect- 
able people, of all parties, actually en- 
deavoured to take the horses from my 
carriage to draw me up to Government 
House, 

“On the speech being read again by 
the Speaker in the House of Assembly, 
the gallery and floor was equally crowded, 
and, as soon as Mr. Speaker Bidwell had 
concluded, three cheers were given in the 
house, although never before had such a 
demonstration of public feeling been 
evinced. 

“I am perfectly confident that the 
whole country is disposed to rise up to 
support me, and I can assure your lord- 
ship that I foresee no difficulty whatever 
in crushing the republican party, and in 
establishing loyalty, except a general fear 
which prevails throughout the country that 
the home government will be afraid to sup- 
port me. 

« I tell your lordship the truth, for it is 
proper you shovld know that the recep- 
tion which was given in England to Mr. 
M:Kenzie has had the effect of cowing 
the loyalists, and of giving a false courage 
to the republicans. 

* One word of firmness from the British 
government will now settle the question 
for ever; but if you hesitate to support 
me—if, in your lordship’s reply to this 
despatch, you encourage by a single word 
the republicans, they wiil instantly be 
reanimated, and will again utter their 
old cry against the ‘weak and trembling 
government of Great Britain.’ 

« That they have mistaken British 
generosity for fear no one is more per- 
suaded than myself ; but I earnestly en- 
treat your lordship to put confidence in 
me, for I pledge my character to the re- 
sult. I solemnly declare to your Jord- 
ship that I have no difficulties to contend 
with here that I have not already over- 
come: the game is won; the battle is 
gained as far as relates to this country, 
and I cannot give your lordship a more 
practical proof of it than by saying I want 
no assistance excepting the NEGATIVE AD- 
VANTAGE OF NOT BEING UNDERMINED AT 
HOME.” 


Still the fiat of dissolution was sus- 
pended. The demagogues had done 
their worst ; and the more the charac- 
ter of the governor became known, the 
more he became clothed with that moral 


power by which all their machinations 
must be confounded. He lost no fair 
opportunity of making known to the 
people the real question at issue be. 
tween him and the House of Assembly ; 
and he had every reason to believe that 
a knowledge of the truth was all that 
was required to bring them over cor. 
dially to his side. The factious ma- 
jority would thus be made to feel that 
there was a power by which even they 
might be coerced; and Sir Francis 
thus expresses his belief, that, if he 
were properly supported at home, some 
of the worst enemies of British con. 
nexion would be excluded from the 
ensuing parliament :— 


* Many of these individuals attained 
their places by the encouragement which 
was given to Mr. M‘Kenzie in England; 
and, now that I have succeeded in turning 
the tide, they will, I hope, sink for ever, 
and be replaced by intelligent, loyal Bri. 
tish subjects, if your lordship will firmly 
support me. 

“ Whether I may continue here, or be 
replaced, is a subject I will not now dis- 
cuss; but as long as I do remain here, 
and just at the present moment, it is of 
vital importance that I should retain the 
victory which has been won. 


“Upon Upper Canada, I conceive, 
hangs our possession of our North Ame- 
rican, and possibly of our West Indian 
possessions ; for, if this colony be firmly 
secured, not only will the rest be main- 
tained, but I believe every intelligent in- 
dividual in the United States foresees 
that democracy must ere long produce, 
by arevolution in that country, the iden- 
tical form of government (I mean a 
monarchy) which it is endeavouring to 
overturn in this province. 

“Your lordship is aware I have had 
some experience in ascertaining the opi- 
nions of the lower classes in the mother 
country, and I have no hesitation in 
declaring that in no part of Great Britain 
does there exist so loyal a disposition as 
will be displayed in this province, if we 
will only act (owards it with firmness and 
decision. 

“I shall never regret the generous 
policy which attempted to produce here 
tranquillity by conciliation, for I at pre- 
sent owe to it my success; but my speech 
to the legislature will prove to your lord- 
ship that we can carry that policy no 
further—that to republicans the more we 
concede the more they demand—that, 
while they are pushing at the constitution, 
every inch of ground they gain redoubles 
their exertions—and that, on the con- 
trary, if resistance be sternly oflered to 
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them, they give up the attempt and run 
away. 

«JT fully expect that before a month 
has elapsed the country will petition me 
to dissolve the present house of assembly, 
but until the feeling is quite ripe I shall 
not attend to it: I would, therefore, re- 
quest your lordship to send me no orders 
on the subject, but to allow me to let the 
thing work by itself ; for it now requires 
no argument, as the stoppage of the 
supplies, of the road money, and all other 
money bills, will soon speak for them- 
selves in a provincial dialect which every 
body will understand.” 


Now, is it possible to contemplate 
this gallant gentleman, in the very 
critical position in which he was placed, 
without a feeling of respect and admi- 
ration ? He had been sent out with 
special instructions to remedy all the 
Canadian grievances which were de- 
tailed in Mr. M‘Kenzie’s bulky memo- 
rial. He was himself fully determined 
that, to the utmost of his power, they 
should be redressed. With this view 
he sought the co-operation of the indi- 
viduals by whom his catalogue of griev- 
ances had been prepared, and even car- 
ried his partiality towards them so far 
as to give offence to the constitutional 
party. But when he became fully 
convinced that the grievances were 
mere pretexts by which republican pre- 
dilections were badly disguised, and 
that nothing would satisfy the agitators 
short of a surrender of the prerogative 
of the crown, and that to concede to 
them the objects which they had at 
heart would be to abandon the last 
stronghold of British connexion ;—that 
instant he hurled at them a proud de- 
fiance, and threw himself unhesitatingly 
upon the loyalty of the province, being 
well convinced that, when fairly ap- 
pealed to, it would give him an easy 
victory over all his enemies. 


All that he required from the go- 
vernment at home was, forbearance— 
that they should not, by discounte- 
nancing him, give the arch-traitors 
an advantage—that they should not 
depress the loyal spirit which was get- 
ting up in the colony, by manifesting 
such a partiality for the “ discontented 
party” as would plainly indicate that 
they were regarded with favour, and 
that he was regarded with disfavour 
by her Majesty’s ministers. M‘Kenzie 
felt that he had no ground to stand 
on in Canada. Bidwell and his re- 
publican associates felt that their po- 
pularity was rapidly on the wane, and 


that the approachiug appeal to the 
people would in all probability extin- 
guish their political existence. They, 
therefore, looked not at home, but 
abroad, for redress, and cast their eyes 
upon Joseph Hume and the radicals 
in England, in the hope that a go- 
vernment dependent upon them might 
be compelled to withhold from their 
governor that aid and that countenance 
without which, no matter how great 
the loyalty of the province, he never 
could finally prevail against them. 

And how was Sir Francis’s affect- 
ing appeal to the government, whom 
he so fuithfully served, answered? It 
was answered by a recommendation 
from Lord Glenelg, that Mr. Bidwell, 
one of the ringleaders in the legislative 
mutiny, by which the country had been 
convused, SHOULD BE EXALTED TO THE 
JUDICIAL BENCH ; and a communica- 
tion that the road bills, which Sir 
Francis had reserved, had obtained the 
royal assent. Thwus restoring to radical 
commissioners the disposition of road 
money, which had notoriously been 
misapplied to the basest politica pur- 
poses! We are lost in amazement, 
when we read these things, and ask 
ourselves, was this deliberate guilt, or 
was it judicial infatuation ? 

At length, on the 28th of May, 
1836, having received loyal addresses, 
to which more than 24,000 signatures 
were attached, Sir Francis dissolved 
the provincial parliament. In the fol- 
lowing despatch, the reader will per- 
ceive the same spirit, and the same 
wisdom by which, from the beginning, 
he had heen guided. 


“ My Lord,—My official communica- 
tion of this day’s date will inform your 
lordship that I have this day dissolved 
the provincial parliament. 

“ Of course a most violent contest will 
take place, and I need hardly observe 
that it is one upon which our possession 
of the Canadas may almost be said to 
depend, 

*« Sensible as I am of its importance, I 
feel calm and tranquil as regards its 
result. 

‘In South America, truth and justice 
carried me through difficultieseven greater 
than those I have now to contend with, 
and I have the firmest reliance they will 
again be triumphant. 

“TI enclose to your lordship a printed 
copy of an answer I this day gave to one 
of the numerous addresses, 

«Tn all my other answers I have been 
cool and calm; but in this I have made 
an exception, because I have long deter- 
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mined to notice that letter which Papineau 
addressed to Mr. Speaker Bidwell. 

«“ The fact is, Papineau as well as 
Bidwell, and all their party, have long 
endeavoured to inculcate the idea, that 
the whole of the population of the 
Canadas are ‘united, to a man’—that 
they only tolerate the British govern- 
ment, and that, consequently, they can 
throw it off when they please. 

« Now, I think it highly necessary 
that this artful spell should be broken— 
that the truth should be proved, and I 
have therefore done so effectually. 

‘¢T am quite sure that my answer ® 
will do Papineau the greatest possible 
injury: for it will prove his theory to 
have been false. It will re-animate the 
loyalists; and as our militia regiments 
all assemble for a few days on the 4th of 
June, the appeal will stir them up, and 
turn their votes in the right direction. 

«Tam aware that the answer may be 
cavilled at in Downing-street, for I know 
it is not exactly according to Hoyle. 
Mais, mon seigneur, croyez-vous donc qu'on 
Jfasse des révolutions avec de l'eau de rose? 
It is impossible to put down republicanism 
by soft words. 

“I have only one moment, as the mail 
is starting. 

« | remain, your lordship’s faithful and 
obedient servant, F. B. Heap. 

«‘ The Lord Glenelg, &c. &c.” 


Meanwhile, in the lower province, 
sedition was making rapid strides, and 
“the discontented gentlemen” had 
every thing their own way, under Lord 
Gosford’s conciliatory administration. 
Papineau and his brother traitors were 
suffered to organize and discipline their 
forces, until they stood almost in battle 
array against the constituted autho- 
rities ; and while every loyal man ia 
the province either burned with indig- 
nation, or was filled with alarm, the re- 
presentative of his majesty derided 
their predictions, and laughed at their 
fears, and continued to trundle his re- 
volutionary hoop, and to jingle his cap 
and bells, to his own great delight, 
until the driveller was scared from his 
infatuated security by an outbreak of 
treason, by which British authority was 
well nigh overthrown. 

Had such a governor presided in the 
upper province, it is not difficult to 
foretell what must have been the result. 
M‘Kenzie and Bidwell would have 
been caressed in the one place, as were 
Papineau and Nelson in the other; 
and before the standard of rebellion 
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had been unfurled in the lower pro 
vince, the loyalty of the upper pro« 
vince would have been compromised, 
Had the restive House of Assembly 
only met with a dastardly, or a repub- 
liean representative of royalty, we see 
not what there was to stay the progress 
of destructive measures, which must 
have ended in colonial independence, 
The loyalists would have been disheart- 
ened and disgusted, while the anarch- 
ists were encouraged ; and the best 
friends of British connection would be 
made to feel that they were abandoned 
by the mother country, and that it 
would be useless to persevere in what 
would be considered a repudiated alle- 
giance. 

Yes ; Glenelg and his guilty asso- 
ciates did all that could be done at 
home, by human mispolicy, or human 
corruption, to cause the loss of the 
Canadas ; and if Sir Francis Head had 
been as accommodating to the dema- 
gogues in the one province, as Lord 
Gosford was to those in the other, 
treason would, long since, have been 
triumphant. And had the former con- 
sulted only his own interest, he would, 
no doubt, have recommended himself 
at the Colonial Office, by playing, at 
the expense of his country, the game 
of conciliation. But higher motives 
were present to his mind ; and fully as 
he calculated upon a waut of sympathy 
from the whig-radical ministers, he 
could scarcely believe that, when they 
became acquainted with the real state 
of the case, they would persevere in 
their infatuated courses; and, at all 
events, he resolved to brave their dis- 
pleasure, rather than court the smiles 
of traitors, by betraying one of the 
most valuable possessions of the crown, 

Accordingly, having hurled his de- 
fiance at M‘Kenzie and his associates, 
he resolved to make a progress through 
the province, for the purpose of seeing, 
with his own eyes, the condition, and 
hearing, with his own ears, the opinions 
and sentiments of the people. We 
shall extract those portions of his jour- 
nal which describe the impression 
which was made upon him by his tour, 
and also tell the result of the elec- 
tions, 


‘‘Thave since had full leisure and op- 
portunity deeply to reflect upon all I have 
seen and heard; and although I am at 
this moment sensible how much may pos- 
sibly depend on the integrity of the evi- 


* « Let them come if they dare.” 
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dence I am about to offer to your lord- 
ship, and into what difficuities 1 may lead 
his majesty’s government, if, by exagge- 
ration, 1 should induce them to construct 
their remedial measures upon a false foun- 
dation; yet, with all this before my mind, 
[have no hesitation in declaring to your 
lordship, that upon the loyalty of the 
people of Upper Canada, his majesty’s 
government may now build, as upon a 
rock. I declare to your lordship, that in 
England there does not exist a more sen- 
sible attachment to the British constitu. 
tion, and to the person of our sovereign, 
than here. The owners of property in 
Upper Canada dislike democracy: they 
dislike it infinitely more than people in 
England do, because there it is a fine 
omne-ignotum pro magnifico theory, that 
no man understands—whereas, here, it 
is seen practically working before our eyes, 
in the United States; and it is because 
the British population in Upper Canada 
see it in operation, that they deliberately 
detest it, in which feeling, or rather judg- 
ment, they are joined by many of the 
Americans themselves, who sorrowfully 
foresee that Lynch law must, ere long, 
unavoidably treat their rights, their hard- 
earned property, and their religion, just 
as the cataract of Niagara everlastingly 
behaves to the calm, gliding waters of 
Lake Erie. 

« Of course their exists in Upper Ca- 
nada, as in England, a party who desire 
tosubvert the british constitution; but 
I can assure your lordship that this party 
is, generally speaking, composed of people 
who, in poiut of property, as well as in 
point of character, have little or nothing 
to lose, and whose opposition is, there- 
fore, proportionately, not equal to that 
which exists in the mother country, 

« The opinion which so generally pre- 
vails in England, that a republican go- 
vernment is better suited to the disposi- 
tion of the Canadian people than the 
British constitution, is an error which the 
simple fact I am about to mention ought 
to subvert. 

« Previous to the late election, I made 
the following declaration, which was print- 
ed and circulated over the whole pro- 
vince: — 

«“« The people of Upper Canada detest 
democracy ; they revere their constitu- 
tional charter; and are, consequently, 
staunch in allegiance to their king.’ 

“ This declaration against democracy 
was, of course, disapproved of by the re- 
publican members of the late House of 
Assembly; and, consequently, nothing 
could be more clearly put to the decision 
of the inhabitants of any other country, 
than the following question, which the 
people of Upper Canada actually asked of 
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each other on the hustings: ‘ Do you vote 
for the House of Assembly, or for Sir 
Francis Head ?’ which amounted, in plain 
terms, to this, « Are you for a republican 
government, or are you not?’ 

“The subject having been thus pub- 
licly sifted, debated, and argued for about 
three months, the verdict of the people 
was unequivocally delivered as follows:— 

“ It discarded from the House of As- 
sembly 

 ].—Mr. Speaker Bidwell, the avowed 
advocate of republican institutions. 

«“2.—Mr. Peter Perry, the leading 
supporter of these doctrines. 

« 3.—Mr. W. L. M‘Kenzie, the lead- 
ing writer in support of these principles. 

“It completely broke up the republican 
majority, which, under the pretence of 
being redressers of grievances, had long 
insidiously, but successfully, obtained seats 
in the Assembly: in short, the result of 
the election, or, in other words, of the 
opinions of the people, was eventually de- 
clared as follows :— 

«Number of Constitutional members 
elected, 44. 

“ Number of their opponents, 18. 

“ Of this latter number (18) there 
were not three who dared openly toavow, 
before their constituents, a desire to se- 
parate this colony from the’ mother 
country, or to exchange its constitution 
for democracy. 

“T] feel it impossible to take leave of 
the above recited historical fact, without 
remarking how little it supports Mr. Pa- 
pineau in his assertion, that * America is 
destined to give republics to Europe!’ 

The colonial office had been apprised 
of the critical position in which he was 
placed, in a despatch, bearing date the 
4th of March. Lord Glenelg knew that 
the House of Assembly had quarrelled 
with him; that they had stopped the 
supplies ; that he waited his opportu- 
nity of appealing to the loyalty of the 
province, and trying how far the king’s 
government would be supported ; that 
he was engaged, in fact, in one of the 
most arduous and interesting moral 
struggles that ever took place in a 
British colony, and requiring all the 
aid that could possibly be given by the 
constituted authorities at home to sus- 
tain him in the noble attitude which he 
assumed against open and secret trait- 
ors. And will it be believed, that one 
word of encouragement, or even of ad- 
vice, he never received from the home 
office, until the struggle was over— 
until the battle had been fought and 
won? when a few words of cold en- 
couragement were addressed to him 
by Lord Glenelg, in a despatch bearing, 
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date the 27th of September! Upon 
this he thus remarks as follows :— 


** On the 29th of February almost every 
member in the house of assembly, with 
a majority of the legislative council, re- 
commended to your lordship, that an n- 
dividual should be appointed to the im- 
portant station of surveyor-general of this 
province, in opposition to an appointment 
which I had made. In resisting this ag- 
gression, I had no interest but that of the 
public service, and I undertook a heavy 
responsibility in standing against a recom- 
mendation apparently so respectable. 

“Your lordship must have received 
this communication about the end of 
April, and though my arguments and rea- 
soning appeared to you satisfactory, and 
though eventually you approved of my 
conduct, yet it was not until the 27th of 
September that I was relieved from the 
painful belief which generally existed here, 
that the measure | had taken was dis- 
countenanced by his majesty’s government. 

“On the 4th of March I received from 
the executive council a document, fero- 
ciously supported by the house of assembly, 
which I immediately transmitted to your 
lordship, with my answer, which your 
lordship was pleased eventually to notice 
in the following terms :— 

«+ From the construction thus given to 
the Act of 1791 I must altogether dissent, 
nor do I know that it would be possible to 
refute it in terms more complete and sa- 
tisfactory than those employed in your an- 
swer of the 5th of March,’ 

“The above support, however, I did 
not receive from your lordship until the 
27th of September, during which time I 
was engaged single-handed in one of the 
severest moral contests on record in the 
colonial office. Your lordship’s silence 
was construed, not only by my enemies, 
but by every body, even by my own exe- 
cutive council, as the marked disappro- 
bation of his majesty’s government, and it 
bore me almost to the ground. 

“ By my own unassisted exertions, I 
received addresses of support from about 
28,000 yeomen, farmers, &c., all of 
which I forwarded to your lordship, but to 
which, to this day, I have never received 
the slightest acknowledgment from his 
Majesty’s government, addressed to those 
who thus generously came forward to sup- 
port me. 

« Whenever a mail arrived, I was asked, 
with the greatest anxiety, what remarks 
the British government had made to these 
noble addresses ; the mortifying answer I 
had to give was « None.” 

«The speech I delivered to the legis- 
lature at the close of the last session has, 


in this province, as well as in the United 
States, been noticed in a manner strongly 
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supporting me, as the administrator of the 
government. Upwards of 100,000 copies 
of it have been distributed, 

“ The greatest curiosity naturally ex. 
isted in this little community to know 
what notice his majesty’s government had 
taken of this speech; I had again to reply 
«* None.” 

«« When I eventually gained a victory, 
which I hope I do not overrate when I 
say that it has saved the Canadas, weeks 
and weeks elapsed without the slighest ac- 
knowledgment, or even mention of it, by 
his majesty’s government, the effect of 
which corroborated the general belief, that 
I was acting against the policy of his ma- 
jesty’s government, and that I should even- 
tually be recalled. 

« During this period of painful suspense, 
my family were in the greatest embarrass- 
ment and anxiety; and though certain 
points of my conduct were approved of by 
your lordship, yet other minute points 
were visited with observations which I ne- 
ver expected to receive.” 


He had, in a former communication, 
strongly expressed his dissent from 
some recommendations contained in a 
report of the commissioners of whom 
Lord Gosford was at the head, respect- 
ing the hereditary and territorial re- 
venues of the crown. These they 
would have surrendered, he would have 
retained. But, as Lord Glenelg now 
intimated that it was in contemplation 
to confer upon him the title of baronet, 
a high-minded delicacy prompted him, 
in order that there might be “no mis- 
take,” to reiterate the opinions which he 
had formed upon that subject, that, if 
it were distasteful to the government, 
the intended honour might be with- 
held. 


«I will now proceed to reply to the 
latter paragraph in your lordship's despatch 
No. 95, which states, that a * zealous and 
cordial co-operation on my part, in prose- 
cution of the system of policy thus so- 
lemnly announced, is the condition upon 
which the admicistration of the province 
can be continued in my hands.’ 

«“ The above observation of your lord- 
ship is so plain and unequivocal, that if it 
stood isolated, I should receive it with re- 
spectful silence ; but, as it appears to be 
connected, in a slight degree, with the 
baronetage which your lordship announces 
to me it is his majesty’s intention to con- 
fer upon me, I feel the strongest possible 
anxiety to explain myself most clearly on 
the subject, before the gracious intention 
of his majesty can possibly be carried into 
effect. 

“ With respect to the instructions I have 
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had the honour to receive from your lord- 
ship, I have no hesitation in saying, that, 
when I read them in England, they ap- 
peared to me to be every thing I could 
desire. 

« They have formed the text of all the 
replies J have made to the various ad- 
dresses I have received, and I have inva- 
riably referred to them as a proof that I was 
ordered by your lordship ‘to maintain the 
happy constitution of this province invio- 
late, yet cautiously, but effectually, to cor- 
rect all real grievances.’ The victory I 
gained over the republicans I attributed 
(vide my despatch No. 56), not to my 
own exertions, but to your lordship’s in- 
structions. 

« With respect, however, to that part of 
Lord Gosford’s instructions which relate 
to the giving up the hereditary and territo- 
rial revenues of the crown, I never under- 
stocd, or indeed reflected upon, that sub- 
ject, until, by our victory here, it became 
evident, to my humble judgment, that it 
was neither necessary nor advisable to do 
80. 

«In my despatch No. 60, I therefore 
explained. with the frankness with which I 
have always ventured to address your 
lordship, the reasons of my earnest re- 
commendations that they should be with- 
held. 1 respectfully adhere to the opi- 
nions I have expressed; and I have no 
hesitation whatever in saying, that if the 
subject were open to your lordship's re- 
vision, I should feel it my duty to tender 
my resignation, rather than be the instru- 
ment of doing what I conscientiously be- 
lieve is impolitic. 

‘But your lordship informs me, that the 
king’s word is pledyed to the performance 
of this arrangement; and it being there- 
fore irrevocable, it is useless for me to 
say any more on the subject. 

« If it were open to argument, I do yet 
believe 1 could bring conviction to your 
lordship’s mind, that Lower Canada hav- 
ing refused to serve any longer under the 
British Constitution, has virtually absolved 
his majesty from any previous offers of ac- 
commodation he may graciously have 
made. I look upon the territorial revenues 
of the crown as our last cable ; that when 
it goes, we shall be on a lee-shore, and at 
the next tempest, be driven on the rocks. 
As the pilot in charge of your vessel, I 
warn your lordship of the danger, and if 
it be necessary that I should abandon my 
opinion, or the reward which is intended 
for me, I have no hesitation in at once re- 
nouncing the latter, for every hour of 
reflection makes me cling firmer and firm- 
er to the former. 

*¢ Thave now, as regards my instructions, 
opened my mind to your lordship, without 
concealment or reserve; and it only re- 
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mains for me to be equally explicit, as re- 
gards my own private policy, or, in other 
words, the manner in which I shall con- 
tinue to carry my instructions into effect. 

“ In this I have no alteration to propose: 
In a moral contest it never enters into my 
head to count the number of my enemies, 
All that guides me is a determination to 
do what is right. I will never shrink from 
responsibility, and will endeavour never to 
conciliate nor offend. 

“ The more | am trusted, the more 
cautious I shall be—the heavier I am 
laden, the steadier I shall sail; but I re- 
spectfully claim the military privilege of 
fighting my own battles in my own way, 
and of retiring from your lordship’s service 
whenever I may find it advisable to do so. 

«I will not apologise for having ex- 
plained myself so clearly, because I am 
sure your lordship will feel for me how 
absolutely necessary it is that I should not 
receive the baronetage which I am in 
formed is graciously to be conferred upon 
me, with the slightest possibility of a mis- 
understanding on the subject.” 


But “ laudatur, et alget ;"—the next 
despatch announced, that the principle 
for which he had so successfully con- 
tended, must be abandoned. That the 
legislative council should be an elec- 
tive body, responsible, like the house 
of assembly, to a democratic consti- 
tuency, was that for which the “ dis- 
contented” geutlemen contended, That 
they should be irresponsible to any such 
constituency, and regarded, simply, as 
the advisers of the representative of the 
crown, upon all those subjects respect- 
ing which he deemed it advisable to 
to consult them, was the proposition 
maintained by Sir Francis, and which 
was put to issue at the late elections. 
How triumphantly a verdict was re- 
turned, in his favour, has been already 
seen. But, 


«« Not only did their free, unbiassed ver- 
dict produce most beneficial results 
throughout the whole of the North Ameri- 
can Colonies which with the utmost anxie- 
ty had been watching in Upper Canada the 
conflict between principles by which they 
themselves had been equally disturbed, 
but far above all did it offer a morale of 
inestimable value to the mother-country 
itself: for surely it is impossible for any 
man to deny that, previous to the struggle 
in Upper Canada, there existed among all 
parties in England an impression, beyond 
the power of argument to efface, that de- 
mocracy not only was indigenous to the 
soil of America, but that no other form of 
government could be made to flourish 


there. 
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« But although every person acquainted 
with human nature knows how impossible 
it is at once to eradicate any firmly-rooted 
error, (for though you cut down the tree 
in America it requires ten or twelve years 
before the stumps rot,) yet the incontro- 
vertible fact that the people of Upper 
Canada, when formally appealed to at a 
general election, had deliberately, empha- 
tically, and unequivocally declared them- 
selves in favour of monarchical institu- 
tions, was a staggering blow to the popu- 
Jar error in the mother-country, which it 
was highly desirable to repeat before it 
could recover from it. 

« Never, therefore, had the British 
government a nobler opportunity of fore- 
ing conviction on the public mind, and of 
calling upon it to surrender its prejudices 
and misconceptions. 

«* Aware of all the facts which had oc- 
curred, surely it was the bounden duty of 
the government to have magnanimously 
led the two houses of the imperial parlia- 
ment forward to reform, by frankly telling 
them to reform themselves, and, instead of 
mutilating, to appreciate the blessings of 
time-tried institutions, which the inhati- 
tants of Upper Canada had proved to pos- 
sess the same intrinsic value on the con- 
tinent of America, as they had possessed 
in the old country in its noblest days. 

“ Far, however, from adopting this 
course, his majesty’s government, just as 
if they had been mortified at the triumph 
which had been gained, and just as if they 
had determined that its salutary conse- 
quences ought immediately to be arrested, 
planned a measure which I humbly think 
to future ages will appear not only incom- 
prehensible, but incredible !” 


This was conveyed, in a despatch to 
Sir Archibald Campbell, lieutenant 
governor of New Brunswick; in 
which he is directed to concede the 
very matter in dispute ; and as no such 
concession could be made to one co- 
lony, without being communicated to 
the others, Sir Francis received a copy 
of the instrutcions to Sir Archibald, 
and was desired to consider them, as 
far as they could be applied to Upper 
Canada, “as addressed to himself.” 
Thus, by one stroke of the pen, all the 
advantages which had resulted from 
the moral victory which he had gained, 
were abandoned. 


« Instead of allowing the legislature of 
Upper Canada to continue to lead the 
way towards real reform by the merciless 
eradication of republican principles, it was 
not only orderedto the rear, but as it were 
confined there in irons by the colonial 
office until the lieutenant-governor of 
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New Brunswick could assemble the legis- 
lature of that province, publicly to surren- 
der to them, among other concessions, the 
very point which, before the whole conti 
nent, the Upper Canadian legislature had 
sucessfully defended from the republicans : 
for I submit to the intelligence of the eivi- 
lised world, that this decision of the colo- 
nial-office respecting the executive coun- 
cil, when divested of the diplomatic lan- 
guage in which it was couched, was a direct 
surrender of the question in dispute, | 
ask, first, whether it was constitutional to 
order that the Governor's executive 
council should be made “ to represent the 
various interests” which were already re- 
presented in the House of Assembly ; and 
secondly, whether there is any difference 
between the colonial-office ordering the 
executive council ‘ to possess the onfi- 
dence of the people at large,’ and the re- 
publican demand which the people of Up- 
per Canada had resisted, namely, “ that 
the executive council must be responsible 
to the peuple 2?” 


And all this was done at the instance 
of two individuals, Messrs. Crane and 
Wilmot, deputies from New Bruns- 
wick ; whose statements, at the colo- 
nial-office, were listened to with impli- 
cit deference, and whose views were 
adopted, without any reference to the 
judgment of the lieutenant governor, 
or the executive or legislative coun- 
cil, upon a subject involving the well- 
being, and the security of all the Ame- 
rican provinces. But the “ measuring- 
cast” majority could not afford to dis- 
pense, upon a single division, with the 
aid of Daniel O'Connell, and Joseph 
Hume ; and the deplorable imbecility 
or infatuation of our councils appear 
clearly to have been owing to the de- 
gree, in which they have been in- 
fluenced, by these rough-riders of an 
unprincipled adminstration. 

On the 28th of August, 1837, Sir 
Francis thus writes .— 


“My Lord, the portion of this globe 
from which I am now addressing you is the 
most favoured region which it has ever 
been my humble fortune to visit. ‘The 
freshness and elasticity of the Canadian 
air—-the peculiar blueness of the sky—the 
magnificence and utility of the great lakes 
—the unexampled exuberance of the soil 
—the indications of mineral wealth—and 
the abundance of timber and fuel—form 
altogether a rich picture, which it is beyond 
the power of the artist to delineate. With 
respect to the inhabitants. I will only say 
that, so far as 1 am competent to judge of 
them, they are worthy of the free country 
they inhabit. 
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« The British population have lost none 
of the noble qualities which distinguish 
their race. The French Canadians retain 
all the social virtues which adorn the cha- 
racter of the French, without their propen- 
sity to war, 

‘* Blessed with these advantages, the 
Canadas ought to be happy; but, on the 
contrary, the Upper Province was, and the 
Lower is, apparently, on the brink of revo- 
lution. 

« Where, it will be asked, does the blame 


rest? I respectfully reply, neither upon 
the surface of the country, nor upon the 
morals of its people; but upon the concilia- 
tory measures, which, under sucessive ad- 
ministrations, have been unremittingly ap- 
plied by the colonial office. 

« If, in common law, respectable evi- 
dence be deemed sufficient to substantiate 
any accusation, surely, in politics, concur- 
rent opinions such as the following ought 
not to be rejected. 

«1, The British population of Lower 
Canada deeply lament the course of policy 
which the Home government, for many 
years, has been pursuing. 2, So does the 
loyal British population of Upper Canada. 
3. The chief justice, the law officers of the 
crown, every faithful public servant in this 
province, silently evince their sorrow at the 
concessions which have been made, and 
which are still being made, to those few 
designing men, who, for self-interested 
objects, have been long labouring to sub- 
vert the British constitution. 4. So do I, 
the lieutenant-governor of the province. 
5. So does Sir John Colborne the com- 
mander of the forces in the Canadas. 6. 
So do the British troops, who, although, 
generally speaking, regardless of politics, 
cannot here avert their minds from circum- 
stances which are so glaringly before them, 
and which they foresee tend to haul down 
the colours that from their boyhood they 
have been taught to venerate, 


“If her Majesty were suddenly to arrive 
in the Canadas, there is no one among 
those I have enumerated who would not be 
proud to follow her with devotion, from 


Niagara. to Quebec. If a representative 
of our colonial policy were to appear here, 
Ido declare to your lordship, that in my 
humble opinion he would be seen to tra- 
verse the Canadas alone. And now, my 
lord, who is the individual who ventures to 
bring these truths before your lordship’s 
mind? Why, one who is indebted to 
your lordship for a selection in his favour 
almost unparalleled, who has obtained, 
through your lordship’s recommendation, 
hereditary rank, and who, at this moment, 
feels most deeply that all he has ever writ- 
ten, instead of offending your lordship, has 


most liberally been pardoned and over- 
looked.” 
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But this was a language which could 
no longer beendured. Sir Francis was, 
assuredly, not the sort of person whom 


it suited the colonial-office any longer 


to employ. He had dared to think and 
act for himself ; and, altogether unaided 
by the countenance of the government 
at home, he detected the designs and 
defeated the machinations of a band of 
traitors. Hume would never stand 
that. At that rate, the period might 
be distant indeed, before the “ baleful 
domination” of the mother country was 
extinct, or the colonies rejoiced in an 
incorporation with the states of the 
Union. Such a man must, therefore, be 
recalled. If, indeed, he could be dis- 
graced first, and then recalled after- 
wards, his fate might be the more strik- 
ingasan example to all future governors, 
who might dare to prefer their duty to 
their sovereign, before the more impli- 
cit obedienee which was now considered 
due to their revolutionary masters. 
Aud, accordingly, an attempt was made 
to induce Sir Francis to comfer honors 
and rewards upon some of the most 
violent and refractory of those by 
whom, during the late momentous 
struggle, he had been so violently as- 
sailed, and British authority so seriously 
endangered. If he refused, his dismis- 
sal followed, as a matter of course; if 
he consented, his moral dignity was 
gone, and his longer continuance in the 
colony would only enhance the triumph 
of his enemies. 

The government at home still con- 
tinued to receive every scoundrel who 
represented himself as a delegate from 
the people of the province, with marked 
favour ; notwithstanding the inconve- 
nience of such a practice, as proved in 
the case of the traitor M‘Kenzie. But 
that was not all; these “ discontented 
gentlemen” were indulged with a perusal 
of the confidential despatches of the colo- 
nial secretary to the lieutenant governor, 
before they weft the home office ; and, no 
doubt, consulted respecting the instruc- 
tions which they contained, and which 
had, in all probability, referrence to the 
conduct of the governor, as occasioned 
by the very disturbances of which they 
were themselves the chief promoters, 
Upon this Sir Francis indignantly ob- 
serves— 

“Is there another public office in the 
state—in the world—which would permit 
its conditional or discretional orders to its 
confidential servants to be thus perused, 
while the matters were still pending, by 
interested or hostile individuals, whose 
known purpose-was to thwart them?” 
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But greater mortifications were still in 
store for him. The complete manner in 
which he had capsized the revolutionary 
faction had not been forgiven by those 
who felt the cause of that faction 
as their own; and, in the balanced 
state of parties in England, these were 
sufficiently numerous to render their 
retention in the ranks of government an 
object of the last importance. There- 
fore Hume and Roebuck must be at- 
tended to, or the alternative was 
plain, and the wretched and unprinci- 
pled beings who held the reins of power, 
wanted the sense of honor to make the 
right election. 

The faction in England, who de- 
clared “that the object” of M:Kenzie 
and his associates, “ was their object,”* 
had no power to reverse that reaction 
in favour of constitutional priincples 
which had been produced by the wise and 
vigorous policy of Sir Francis Head. 
They could not cause the constituen- 
cies by whom M‘Kenzie, and Bidwell, 
and others of republican views, had been 
rejected, to reverse their decision, and 
return them to parliament. They could 
not restore to these men the influence 
which they possessed in the local legis- 
lature, and which they had so shame- 
fully abused. But they cou/d do what 
would amount very nearly to the same 
thing ;—they could compel the govern- 
ment at home to send such instructions 
to Sir Francis, as would clearly show, 
that there was no sympathy between 
him and them ; that the estimate which 
they had formed of the defeated revoluti- 
onists was very different from that which 
he had formed of them; and that the 
latter should not be too much depress- 
ed by their recent defeat, while the go- 
vernment in England clearly manifested 
the high e-timationin which it held them. 
If they were thus taken out of the mire, 
while Sir Francis was made level himself 
with the dust, and to put his neck submis- 
sively under their feet, as much as could 
be done would be done, by the govern- 
ment at home, to destroy the advan- 
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tages of the great moral victory which 
had been achieved, by disspiriting the 
loyalists and encouraging the traitors, 
We now advert briefly to the means by 
which their darling object was accom- 
plished. 

There was in the province a Mr, 
George Ridout, a colonel of militia, 
and a judge of the Niagara district, 
whose conduct towards Sir Francis had 
been particularly offensive. He wasa 
frequent attendant at public meetings 
of a seditious character, where the con- 
duct and the principles of the governor 
had been vehemently assailed, and he 
in all respects exhibited himself as a 
vehement partizan, and a decided ene. 
my to Britishconnection. This gentle. 
man, Sir Francis, in the exercise of his 
delegated authority, deemed it right to 
remove from both his offices ; although 
not until after the elections had taken 
place, lest such an exercise of power 
should be deemed an invasion of civil 
freedom. Thisact of necessary rigour the 
home government thought fit to disailow; 
and Sir Francis was officially informed 
that the “discontented gentleman” 
must be reinstated!+ The whole cor- 
respondence upon this subject exhibits 
a miserable example of the special 
pleading by which the colonial secre. 
tary (no doubt under the guidance of 
Hume and Roebuck) felt himself called 
upon to act the part of counsel for con- 
victed delinquents ; and it is impossible 
to read it without fully agreeing in 
sentiment with Sir Francis, when he 
says— 


** Instead of, ina moment of mutiny, 
supporting me in my station, and 
of giving proper weight to my opinions, I 
submit that her Majesty’s government 
treated me and Mr. Ridout just as a police 
magistrate would deal with the case of 
two unknown persons, brought before him 
for having been found quarrelling in the 
street.” 


But we proceed.—-Mr. Bidwell had 
been speaker of the former House of As- 





* Hume's letter to M- Kenzie. 
+ The quibbles by which Mr. Ridout attempted to invalidate one of the charges of 
Sir Francis, are thus well exposed. «It is useless for me to presume to argue any 
longer with your lordship, or with Mr. Ridont, on this subject, Mr, Ridout resting 
his whole defence upon two quibbles ;—1st, That he was not a member of the Con- 
stitutional Reform Society, which I have always admitted, having merely said that, 
by constantly attending and speaking there, he appeared to be a member ; and, 2nd, 
That he opposed the name of the society being changed from the‘ Alliance Society’ 
to the “ Constitutional Reform Society ;"—which latter argument, as I have already 
explained to your lordship, is the same asa clergyman, on being expelled by his bishop 
for attending au irreligious meeting, were to prove that he had opposed the society be- 
coming deistical, because he wished it to remain atheistical.” 
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sembly, and was notorious for his repub- 
lican predilections. He was M‘Kenzie’s 
bosom friend; and had delivered to 
Sir Francis, for transmission to the 
king,one of the mostinsulting addresses 
ever offered to a British sovereign. 
In this, Sir Francis was denounced as 
“despotic,” “ tyrannical,” “ unjust,” 
« deceitful ;” and his conduct described 
as having been “ derogatory to the ho- 
nour of the king ;” and that he treated 
the people of the province as being 
« little better than a country of rogues and 
ols.” Well; upon an appeal to the 
country, this man was chased from the 
representation. His constituents re- 
jected and disclaimed him. But he had 
a friend at court, by whom he was not 
on that account abandoned. The Pa- 
pineau of Upper Canada, the traitor 
who read a traitorous letter to the 
House of Assembly, inviting them to 
become co-partners in a system of uni- 
versal treason, was considered by Joseph 
Hume and others, as one who ought to 
be taken especial care of ; and accor- 
dingly, Sir Francis recceivd orders to ele- 
vate him to the bench, although by so 
doing, he must incur a forfeiture of the 
respect and confidence of the whole 
province ! 

Again, the loyal and meritorious in- 
dividuals whom he had recommended 
for promotion, remained for a length of 
time, without any confirmation of their 
appointments ! This, he observed, shook 
the foundation of his government {o its 
foundation ; it disheartened the consti- 
tutionists—it encouraged the repub- 
lican ! 

Was it possible that he could have 
submitted to such treatment, or com- 
plied with such orders, without for- 
getting what was due to his country 
and to his sovereign ? 

The tendency of such a course of 
policy to undermine the loyalty of the 
province, is thus happily described :— 


“The lieutenant-governors, observing 
that they are applauded whenever they 
concede any thing to the House of Assem- 
bly, and that, somehow or other, they in- 
variably get themselves into difficulty when- 
ever they support the legislative council, 
may, fora long time, be led unconsciously 
to do what all military men are naturally 
disposed to do, namely, recklessly to carry 
into effect the spirit of their instructions. 

“So long as they do this, they may 
peacefully enjoy their stations ; but when 
experience in their new professions opens 
their eyes,—when reflection staggers their 
judgment,—when beginning to perceive 
that concessions to what is falsely called 
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* the people,” increase rather than satiate 
the appetite, they appeal to the colonial 
office, and, in language military rather 
than diplomatic, bid them “ be firm,” 
then, and from that moment, they may 
immediately find themselves unaccountably 
afflicted with a sweating sickness, which is 
a sure precursor of their removal. The 
language of praise ceases to cheer themn— 
they may receive slight rebukes—objec- 
tions may be raised to the appointments 
which they make—people who oppose 
them in the colony may be raised to dis- 
tinction—any trifling disputes in which 
they may be involved may invariably be 
decided against them—their tiny authority 
in the colony may continually be shaken, 
until, by a repetition of petty circumstan- 
ces, which mortify rather than offend, they 
may become disgusted with their duty, they 
may intemperately proffer their resignation, 
anew man may be appointed, and the same 
process may be renewed. 

«The whole of these circumstances 
may occur, the democratic power may 
gradually be increased, the influence of the 
executive may gradually be diminished, 
the whole loyal population may become 
indignant at observing their inevitable de- 
clination towards democracy, and yet there 
may be no particular moment, or no one 
particular circumstance sufficiently strong 
to arouse the colonial minister to a know- 
ledge of the dreadful fact, that the tenden- 
cy of his own office is republican, and 
that, while all on its surface is seen flowing 
towards the throne, a strong under-current 
is absolutely carrying every thing away 
from it !” 

And its harassing effect upon the 
governor is no less happily depicted— 

“« My lord, I can truly say, that my 
spirits, as well as my strength, are worn 
out by the minute vexations I have met 
with, and among them there is nothing 
that I feel more deeply than the mortifica- 
tion which those who have faithfully served 
the king’s government are now feeling at 
the non-confirmation of their appointments. 
I am not, however, writing under the in- 
fluence of temper, but my judgment calm- 
ly warns me that it is impossible for any 
government on earth to be carried on 
without the maintenance of a firm and 
consistent system of rewards and punish- 
ments, and that, if the colonial office reward 
those I punish, and punish those whom I 
reward, my authority here, as well as my 
character, must be ruined, 

“With the deepest regret, I have at 
last been driven deliberately to refuse to 
carry into effect your Lordship’s instruc. 
tions, and having done so, and having 
avowed opinions hostile to the colonial po- 
licy, but which I can assure your lord- 
ship, are accompanied with no angry feel- 
ings towards any man, I feel it to be a duty 
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which I owe to your lordship, as well as to 
myself, respectfully to request that your 
lordship will be pleased immediately to 
fender to her majesty my resignation of the 
station which I have the honour to hold, 

«* My lord, I belong to nopolitical party 
in England; and even if I did, the Bri- 
tish distinction between Whig and Tory, 
like our London fog, does not crossthe At- 
lantic. The two parties here are constitu- 
tionalists on the one side, and democrats 
on the other. The dispute on this conti- 
nent is not, as it is in England, which of 
two parties shall attain the honour of con- 
ducting the government of their sovereign, 
but here thegreat mass of society is striving 
to secure to their children the blessings of 
the British constitution, which a small par- 
ty, from self-interested motives, is endea- 
vouring to pull down. The idle, the profli- 
gate, and the unprincipled, see that demo- 
eracy in the United States is rapidly hur- 
rying to anarchy, and they well know, or 
rather they reckon, that anarchy, or in 
other words, plunder, is the shortest me- 
thod of obtaining wealth.” 


His resignation was accepted ; but 
before his successor arrived, the out- 
break of treason occurred, by which 
all the pets of the colonial office be- 
came compromised; and individuals 
who had been recommended for pro- 
motion, had a price set upon their 
heads, as outlawed traitors. Among 
the baggage of the routed insurgents 
was found a banner, bearing the inscrip- 
tion, “ Bidwell, and the Glorious Mi- 
nority of 1837!” What a pity that he 
was not onthe bench, to preside at 
the trials of the “discontented gentle- 
men,” the ill success of whose recent 
exploit he must have so sincerely de- 
plored! Verily, he would have been 
to them a “ Daniet come to judgment.” 
But if Sir Francis kept him off the 
bench, it was his own prudence that 
kept him out of the dock; and he was 
too happy to come into an arrangement 
with his insulted governor, to expatriate 
himself from the colony for ever. 

We cannot afford space to follow 
this interesting writer through the se- 
quel of his work ; and we feel the less 
regret on that account, because the 
events referred to are better known to 
the public than those incidents in his offi- 
cial intercourse with the authorities at 
home, which are now, for the first time, 
disclosed, and by which the true cha- 
racter of their colonial policy may be 
detected. But, to one circumstance 
we most allude, in the hope that what 
Sir Francis has written may be brought 
under the eye of some of our represen- 
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tatives, in order to its being brought 
before parliament. 

When he found that Navy Island 
had been seized upon by citizens 
of the United States; that artillery 
and muskets were brought against his 
province from their state arsenals ; and 
that the island was regularly supplied, 
by boats from the American shore, with 
provisions and munitions of war ; he, 
and the military authorities, with whom 
he deemed it right to take counsel, 
were decidedly of opinion that a naval 
force, or flotilla should be constituted, 
by which the left-handed hostility of 
of these mischievous intermeddlers 
might be defeated. 


¢ Feeling that it would be unjust that, 
in the name of her majesty, I should re. 
quire naval officers to leave the back- 
woods into which they had retired, with- 
out recognising them in the professional 
capacity in which I had especially called 
them into action, I directed my military 
secretary, Colonel Strachan, to forward 
to Colonel M‘Nab a written communi- 
cation, a copy of which is herewith en- 
closed, directing him to call upon such 
naval officers in the province as he might 
deem proper to select, to afford me their 
services, on the understanding that they 
would receive their full pay during the 
period they were thus publicly employed 
by me on her Majesty’s service. 

« In consequence of the above commu- 
nication (which I at once think it right 
to acknowledge contains no authority 
beyond what the Lords of the Admiralty 
may, from the emergency of the case, 
deem proper to conform to it) Colonel 
M‘Nab called upon Captain Drew, R.N., 
to collect and command a flotilla of gun- 
boats and other craft, to be immediately 
fitted out for the purpose of attacking 
Navy Island.” 


The manner in which this gallant 
crew performed the services which had 
been assigned them, is well known. 
The following are the words in which 
the captain and his lieutenant, who was 
badly wounded, were recommended to 
the Lords Commissioners of the Ad- 
miralty, for some token that their ser- 
vices were not utterly disregarded. 


“« I therefore feel it my duty to request 
your lordshipto lay my humble testimony 
of the merits of Captain Drew (whose 
intrepidity and generosity are beyond all 
praise) before the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty, to whose liberal consi- 
deration I beg leave most earnestly, but 
respectfully, to recommend him. 

« T also feel it my duty to bring before 
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their lordships’ especial consideration the 
case of Lieutenant M‘Cormack, who is 
still lying on his back, completely dis- 
abled, and I much fear that one of his 
five wounds will require the amputation 
of his left arm. 

« This loss, to a backwoodsman, upon 
whose manual labour his family is depen- 
dent for support, is irreparable; and I 
feel confident that her Majesty’s govern- 
ment will consider that, as it is highly 
advantageous that the Queen should be 
enabled to call upon the retired naval of- 
ficers in this province whenever their 
professional services on the lakes may 
suddenly be required, so it is not only 
just, but ‘politic, that, if disabled, they 
should not be allowed to suffer from pri- 
vations which might tend to deter others 
from following their noble and patriotic 
example.” 


In the following paragraph, the reader 
will see how far government thought 
fit to attend to this pressing applica- 
tion. 


‘* In reading the foregoing despatch, as 
also the documents appended to it, the 
reader will, I think, join with me in re- 
gretting that, although this was the first 
naval victory in her Majesty's reign, my 
unceasing applications for the promotion 
of Captain Drew, and for a pension for 
Lieutenant M‘ Cormack, neither of whom 
I had ever seen before they captured the 
Caroline, have been unavailing !” 


We now have done. Our citations 
from the work before us have been suf- 
ficiently copious ; but we can assure 
our readers that we practised no small 
self denial in resisting the temptations 


CRITICAL 


Greece, Pictorial, Historical, and Descriptive, 
By Dr. Wordsworth. Ist Number. Orr and 
Co. London. 


Tue history of pictorial illustrations, 
from the uncouth and strange cuts on 
wood of the fifteenth century, to the 
elegant and expensive engravings of 
the present day, would form a curious 
and interesting subject. After a par- 
tial decline, the taste for ornamental or 
descriptive embellishment seems to be 
prevailing, and too often, indeed, costly 
works are published, the beauty of 
whose ornaments can be the only in- 
ducement to the purchaser. This can- 
not be said of the very beautiful and 
highly instructive work before us. The 
engravings on steel equal any hitherto 
produced in that line of art, and many 
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which presented themselves for draw- 
ing upon them still more largely ; as 
there is scarcely a page in which this 
able man does not convict his mise- 
rable antagonists, (we do not mean the 
traitors in the provinces, but their pa- 
trons in the cabinet,) of a weakness, a 
meanness, and a treachery, that is 
almost unexampled. We do not ac- 
quit him of a certain degree of roman- 
tic indiscretion in leaving the province 
in the defenceless state in which the 
insurgents found it. A wise general 
should leave as little as possible to 
chance, is, we believe, an approved 
maxim in war. And, allowing every 
thing that may be said against the folly 
of having suffered himself to be taken 
by surprise, we fully agree with the 
able editor of the Standard, that the 
Melbourne ministry must possess a 
charmed life, if they can survive the 
exposure contained in this publication. 
If they do, it is clear that our colo- 
nies are gone. And when we lose our 
colonies, in the present state of the 
world, our ships and our commerce 
must soon follow them. We patiently 
abide the arbitrament of public opinion 
upon this great question. Is Sir Fran- 
cis to be quietly victimised? Or, is 
the detected incapacity, or profligacy of 
Glenelg and his associates to be visited 
with that condign and exemplary pun- 
ishment, by which alone colonial loyalty 
can be re-assured, and colonial disaffec- 
tion prevented? We know not how 
these questions may be answered ; but 
this we do not hesitate to aver, that the 
true answer to them, whatever that 
may be, will determine the security, or 
the insecurity of our colonial empire. 


NOTICES, 


of those on wood are superior to every 
thing of the kind we have seen. 

Dr. Wordsworth has already gained 
high reputation for great learning and 
deep research, for ingenious criticism, 


and accurate observation. The scholar, 
the critic, and the general reader, will 
alike expect, that whatever came from 
so accomplished a writer, should claim 
the highest attention ; and the perusal 
of this number will greatly increase 
their respect for the author's eminent 
talents. The subject of Grecian geo- 
graphy is treated ina perspicuous and 
accurate method ; dry as the matter ge- 
nerally is, Dr. Wordsworth has enliven- 
ed it by the insertion of legendary tales 
of that olden time, when all was mys- 
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tery and fable, and allusions to political 
events when history took the place of 
mythology, while the engravings of their 
sites, give each occurrence, a “ local 
habitation and a name.” To the clas- 
sical student the work will be peculiarly 
valuable. The ancient cities, moun- 
tains,seas,and streams of that fair clime, 
whence poetry, history, philosophy, and 
all the wreath of liberal arts, have 
been decked with choicest flowers, 
seem once again to rise before him, and 
while perusing these pages and recalling 
to mind the studies of youth, with the 
poet of old, he may say, 


“I siny, H tvba, usvouwnosit Ts WOAAG.” 


Ella, or the Emperor’s Son. 

Lambert. 
THERE is some difficulty in writing 
any notice of a novel. To mention 
the entire effect it produces upon us, 
and to explain to our readers the 
grounds of our praise or censure, is im- 
possible, without at the same timecom- 
municating more of the story than is al- 
together fair to the writer of a skilfully 
woven fiction, the interest of which de- 
pends in so great a degree in keeping 
engaged the curiosity of the reader. 
What Mrs. Lambert slowly, cautiously, 


By the Hon, Mrs. 
London: Colburn. 


and chapter by chapter measures out to 
her readers in the course of three vo- 
lumes, she would hardly thank us for 


uttering in asentence. Our language, 
must, therefore, be brief and oracular. 
Whether Ella is a Saxon king of old, 
or a distressed damosel of our own 
days, shall still remain unknown to all 
but the initiated, and whothe Emperor's 
Son is must also be learned by the 
reader’s own unassisted studies. The 
work is pleasingly written. The inter- 
est arises from the exhibition of a num- 
ber of court intrigues and priestly arti- 
fices, used to induce the hero of the 
novel, whom particular circumstances 
render an object of the greatest anxiety 
to more than one crowned head, to take 
orders in the Roman Catholic Church, 
and thus remove him from any inter- 
ference with the ambitious views of 
others. The first chapters, in which the 
authoress seeks to exhibit the character 
of some of her actors, are not, we think, 
so good as the rest of the work. On 
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the whole, this novel, or rather histori. 
cal romance, deserves very high praise, 


Fruits of Observation; being Thoughts upon 
Various Subjects, tending to the Improvement 
of Youth. Illustrated by a Memoir. London: 
Fry and Son. 

Tuts little volume is conceived in g 
religious spirit—is well written, and 
likely to be useful. It is addressed to 
the writer's children, who are repre- 
sented as having outgrown their nursery 
books. Very high praise—higher in- 
deed than we think they deserve—is 
given to some half dozen books which 
now pretty generally constitute the 
children’s library, to the exclusion of the 
Fairy Tales and Red-riding-hood. We 
cordially agree with her praise of 
Robinson Crusoe. Her own volume 
seeks to supply the want of direct reli- 
gious instruction in the books put into 
the hands of children. It is throughout 
written in a singularly clear and good 
style. Some subjects seem to us dwelt 
on at too great length, but a mother’s 
experience in teaching her children has 
probably satisfied the writer that this 
was necessary. 


Dearden’s Miscellany. No. I. Jan, 1839, Orr 

and Co, London ; Dearden, Nottingham. 
Tuts little magazine is very creditable 
to Nottingham. Its strength is in its 
poetry, which is much better than in 
magazines of higher pretensions. James 
Montgomery has given a few stanzas 
from the Latin of Prudentius—Mr, 
Howitt a pleasing ballad—and Thomas 
Ragg, who is, we believe, a native of 
Nottingham—and forthe merit of whose 
poetry Dr. Southey and Mr. Montgo- 
mery are the respectable sponsors— 
supplies lines entitled “ Volney in 
Syria,” of which the striking similarity 
between his descriptions of the Holy 
Land and that in the inspired writers 
is the subject. 

The principal prose articles are an 
essay on poetry, introductory to a re- 
view of the poems of Homer—an in- 
quiry into the history of British Druid- 
ism—a sea-story of considerableinterest, 
entitled, floating recollections—and 
some curious statistical information in 
a document entitled a tabular view of 
Methodism in England, 1838, 





